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NORTHFIELD YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE—EAST HALL DELEGATION. 


The Northfield closed on the evening of 
Young Women’s July 13 after one of the 
Conference best eight-day sessions in 
its history. Its influence 
can be partially judged by the fact that the 
355 registered attendants represented 
ninety-six or more different churches, six 
colleges, eleven boarding and preparatory 
schools, and additional delegations from 
Y. W. C. A.’s and organized Sunday school 
classes, and the George Junicr Republic. 
The usual programme of Bible classes, 
religious work discussion, Round Top and 
platform: addresses was followed. The 
absence of the Rev. J. Stuart Holden for 
three days from the promised class on 
Fundamentals would have been a real 
drawback had not Rev. John McDowell 
been present to take up at once, and most 
ably, the first three lessons, “Union with 
Christ,’ “The Christ Himself,’ and “The 
Work of the Holy Spirit.” Mr. Holden fol- 
lowed with three more vital truths, “The 
Atonement of Christ,’ “His Advocacy,” and 
“His Coming Again.” These six lessons, 
coming as they did at the beginning of each 
day, put the emphasis on much-needed doc- 
trines and were earnestly received by a 
large number of:young women. Another 
Bible class in ouftlarte study of the Life of 
Christ, taught ‘by’Miss Alice Jacobs of 
Danielson, Conn., was greatly appreciated 
by the younger girls. 


The Conference on Religious Work was 
full of fresh, practical suggestions for what 
must always be the best of a conference 
like this—work for Christ done later in 
the home, the church, and the school. The 
example of the large Rochester delegation 
in successfully conducting seven simulta- 
neous Bible classes on Monday mornings 
in as many private homes, last winter, was 
a great incentive to Bible study, and much 
definite planning was done while in North- 
field to start this idea in other cities. Mis- 
sion study in both home and foreign text 
books was forcibly presented. One un- 
expected outgrowth of this hour was the 
possibility of having two extra meetings 
with Miss Ruth Paxson of the Student 
Volunteer Movement on “The Unfinished 
Task.” Her Sunday morning address in 
Stone Hall was not only a masterful pre- 
sentation of the work already accomplished 
and not yet finished, in non-Christian lands, 
but it was more. Interest that was luke- 
warm was, for the time at least, changed 
to an intense desire to hasten the glad 
tidings) to all who have tiem nots atl 
many who had no interest whatever were 
awakened to a consciousness of their plain 
duty in the matter. 

Miss Slattery, as always, was listened to 
with eager attention. Her power of inspir- 
ing girls to do and to dare better work in 
teaching, whether in the day or in the 
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Sunday school, tells more and more each 
year. 

A strong address on the Immigration 
problem by Dr. Ozora S. Davis of Chicago, 
the work of the deaconess by Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer of Chicago, and others by Rev. 
George Cady of Dorchester, Mass., Rey. 
John McDowell of Newark, N. J., Dr. 
Henry C. Mabie of Boston, and Mr. W. R. 
Moody, with an evening of sacred song and 
the annual meeting of the Northfield League, 
composed the list of platform meetings. 
The Round Top services were quiet and 
beautiful, and the last one was in perfect 
harmony with the glorious sunset sky over- 
head, so full was it of the touch of God’s 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of those who 
testified to His power. 

Rev. J. Stuart Holden spoke eight times 
during the closing days of the Conference, 
and his messages were wonderfully blessed. 
The interest increased daily and the climax 
came gradually but perfectly until one felt 
that each succeeding talk on Wednesday 
might have been the final word; but a yet 
more beautiful summing up of new ex- 
periences came in a most impressive even- 
ing communion service in Sage Chapel. 
The perfect silence, the reverent, prolonged 
attitude of prayer, told volumes,*and the 
only spoken word of exhortation at this 
time was the one that best conveys the im- 
pression of what the Conference of 1910 
meant to those who attended it: the words 


of Christ, “Let ws go hence.”—Bertha 
Flarlan. 
International The third Northfield Con- 


Conference of ference under the auspices 


Woman’s of the Council of Women 
Home for Home Missions (July 
Missionary 14-21) was marked: by in- 
Societies. crease of membership and 


power. 

As a matter of course, the Study Class 
hour occupied central place on the pro- 
gramme, the text book for 1910-11—“Ad- 
vance in the Antilles’—hbeing taught by 
Mrs. D. E. Waid of New York City. The 
results of much earnest, painstaking study, 
of intelligent devotion to a recognized trust, 
and of a personal visit to Porto Rico, were 
clearly set forth. 

Three leaders for the morning Bible 
hour, Revs. J. Stuart Holden and J. Monro 
Gibson, D. D., and Mr. W. R. Moody, gave 
new settings for the gems of familiar truth. 

The Conference was especially rich in its 
missionary membership, and direct words 
from workers in many fields aroused fresh 
enthusiasm and new devotion. Because of 
her school work for Negroes in Atlanta, 
Miss Lucy Laney (Presbyterian Freed- 
man’s Board) pleaded for the people who 
“are complained of if they do as others do, 
and complained of if they do not do as 
others do.” The needs of Alaska were 
brought to the attention of the workers by 
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Mrs. Schucknecht (Presbyterian). Mrs. H. 
L. Hill, Mrs. Anna Kent (Methodist Epis- 
copal) and Miss Olive G. Gibson (Congre- 
gational) outlined the needs of the Span- 
ish-speaking people of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and described from personal 
knowledge the results of the work. Miss 
Anna Maud Larned (Congregational) and 
Miss Florence Miller (Christian) led the 
audience along the trails and into the caves 
of the southern Highlands, the same theme 
being expanded in a most interesting even- 
ing address by Miss Margaret Henry—her- 
self a mountaineer and a teacher in Mary- 
ville College (Presbyterian), Tenn. The 
great frontier was discussed by Miss 
Minna Frickey (Methodist Episcopal) and 
others. 

The imunigration problem was presented 
under many aspects. Mrs. Conversano 
(Baptist) gave personal testimony concern- 
ing the work among. Italians at Ellis 
Island. Rev. E. A. Ohori_ (Reformed) 
called attention to the claims of the thou- 
sands of Japanese young men in New York 
City, Mrswy G = Barnes tone ticus eam we 
C. A., described the work undertaken by 
that organization in the line of teaching 
English to immigrant women and girls. 

The Methods hour was under the charge 
of representatives from the different soci- 
eties: Miss Margarct Slattery, in a charm- 
ing sketch of child-nature and life, set the 
little child “in the midst.” Miss Mary L. 
Howard (Baptist) presented the topic of 
young people’s work; Mrs. May Leonard 
Woodruff (Methodist Episcopal) gave an 
interesting study of methods in auniliary 
work; Mrs. Edward H. Maynard, on the 
topic, “How we shall give,” developed the 
thought that “God so loved the world that 
he gave,” and hence for His followers op- 
portunity is obligation. 

An especially charming feature of the 
Conference was the Missionary Story-tell- 
ing by Mrs. J. S. Comstock of Brooklyn. 

Additional evening speakers were Mrs. 
May Leonard Woodruff, who gave a fine 
illustrated lecture on Porto Rico, Congress- 
man William S. Bennett on the “Immigra- 
tion “Tide, Rev, Hig Ry Moseley aa) ams 
(Baptist) on “Cuba as a Mission Field,” 
Rev. Bruce Kinney, D. D., (Congrega- 
tional) on the “Religion and Life of the 
Mormons,” and Rev. Ernest A. Rich (Epis- 
copal) on “Mountain Work in Pennsyl- 
vania.” The Round Top services were up- 
lifting and helpful. _ 

Special mention should be made of the 
largely increased attendance of young 
women. Under the efficient leadership of 
Miss Elsie S. Hand they formed a choir 
which added much to the interest and pleas- 
ure of the meetings. 

The closing session, “Snap Shots from 
Many Fields,” was a series of living “mov- 
ing pictures,” in which missionaries and 
mission work were the films whose reflec- 
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tions on the living canvas—the minds of the 
listeners—will remain for many a day. 
Twenty-one missionaries from the home 
field were on the platform. Baptist, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian workers 
among the foreign-born in our own land, 
told of struggles and victories; the moun- 
taineers of the South enlisted earnest sym- 
pathy in their nceds; Cuba and Porto Rico 
sent out the Macedonian cry through repre- 
sentatives of Baptist and Presbyterian 
Mission Boards; a native Japanese made 
eloquent appeal for the Christianization 
here of those who may thus return to their 
beloved homeland as messengers of God. 
And in and through all the interdenomina- 
tional fellowship, as through the entire Con- 
ference, the “Spirit of the living God” was 
in the midst of the wheel—Alice M. 
Guernsey. 


Northfield Summer Although this was 
School forSunday the sabbatical year, it 
School Workers. was not an off year 


for the Summer 
School of Sunday School Workers. The 
enrollment was 255, the largest for six 
years. And it was not numbers alone that 
made this a superb gathering, but the caliber 
of the student body. Close application to 
the work before them, a loyal school spirit 
and devotion to the cause characterized one 
and all. 

Among the number were pastors, super- 
intendents, department superintendents, 
teachers and prospective teachers. A single 
church, the Trinity Baptist of Arlington, 
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had fully anticipated the possibilities and 
benefits to be derived, by enrolling sixteen, 
including their pastor, making a record of 
the largest delegation ever enrolled from 
one Sunday school. Holyoke First Con- 
gregational followed, with fourteen; An- 
dover South Congregational and Market 
Square Presbyterian of Harrisburg, Pa., 
each had seven; Westfield First Methodist 
Episcopal, six; Brattleboro, Vt., Holliston 
and Everett, five each. 

The enrollment by states was as follows: 


Massachusetts ....188 Cuban si-oc econ. 4 
News Viorle \ >. as. 14 Maine) teckoeaead 3 
Gonnecticutss...% <0 - 12% eTllinoise Are sincere 2 
Wietmontemanrler tacts 1298s Delaware cy cor uterebacke 1 
Pennsylvania S26." <2 8 Ohio= yi weie ate oes eee 1 
New Jerseysc. «+0... 22 Saee California aa samuhicetn 1 
New Hampshire ..... 4 


That the school was truly interdenomina- 


tional is evidenced by the following 
analysis: 

Congregational ....112 Episcopalaee cere 6 
iaptist: prpetcie cto. vr 54 Unitarian’ yer sarees 
Methodist Episcopal.48 Dutch Reformed ....1 
Presbyteriane ss sis.) > 25 Butheraneatye desc 1 
Universalist ..... ...-# Undenominational ...1 


The schedule of work began at 8.15 when 
the Pad Sketching Class, having an average 
attendance of 108, was led by Mrs. F. N. 
Conant of Newburyport. From nine to 
ten, the Bible hour, in union with the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Conference, 
was conducted by Rev. J. Monro Gibson 
of London. At 10.10, the school divided 
into six simultaneous sections: Miss Wil- 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS, 1910. 
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lena E. Brown led the Beginners, Mrs. 
R. F. Armstrong the Primary, Miss Nannie 
Lee Frayser the Juniors, Mr. Eugene C. 
Foster the Intermediates, Mr. J. S. Cooley 
the Seniors, and Rev. C. E. McColley the 
adults. At 11.20, two classes met, one for 
blackboard instruction by Mrs. F. N. Conant, 
the other for handwork conducted by Mrs. 
Bessie Roper Conant of Boston. This sec- 
tion averaged sixty, showing the interest 
that workers are taking in this objective 
method of securing the codperation of the 
pupils in classwork. This hour closed the 
morning’s work. 

The afternoon periods began at two p.m. 
with a teacher-training class led by the 
state secretaries, Messrs. Lufkin of Maine, 
Thompson of New Hampshire, Durfee of 
Vermont, Rae of Connecticut. This was 
a new feature, but an average attendance 
of sixty-four proved its desirability, and 
a score of the class members completed the 
work, took their written test, and received 


credit for one quarter of the first Standard 


Teacher-training course. The climax of the 
day came at three p.m. when Miss Mar- 
garet Slattery gave her course in Child 
Study to a class averaging 236. 

Then “free from care, from labor free” 
the members of the school all entered en- 
thusiastically into recreation -under the 
skillful leadership of a picked committee. 
Nor was the devotional and_ spiritual 


neglected. Three times a day, as the school , 


stood about the appetizingly spread tables, 


the singing of a verse of a familiar hymn,. 


the returning of thanks and, at the morning 
meal, the more formal scriptural reading 
and prayer were supplemented by a good- 
night service of song and prayer on the 
steps and lawn in front of Marquand Hall, 
the school headquarters. 

On Sunday, the school joined again 
with the Woman’s Home Missionary Con- 
ference in the morning and evening ser- 
vices. At three p.m. in Stone Hall a semi- 
model Sunday school session convened, 
which, after a brief joint session, separated 
into the six respective departments of a 
standard graded Sunday school, having a 
a total attendance of nearly 500. An offer- 
ing was made of $32.23 for a Union Sunday 
school at Siasconset, on the island eight 
miles from the town of Nantucket. Dur- 
ing the visit to Mount Hermon, Principal 
Cutler’s brief story of the school and its 
students was promptly responded to by a 
voluntary offering of $61 for the tuition of 
some worthy student. 

The management of the school was in the 
hands of Mr. John Legg, a committee 
of the secretaries of New York and the 
New England States codperating. The 
dean and treasurer was Mr. Hamilton S. 
Conant, and the secretary, to whom much 
credit is due for a large amount of pains- 
taking detail work, Miss Carrie M. Roberts 
of Chelsea, Mass.—Hamulton S. Conant. 
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Northfield “An anniversary is always 
Women’s an opportunity,” said Mrs. 
Foreign Helen Barrett Montgomery, at 
Missionary the opening session of the 
Conference. summer school for women’s 


foreign missionary societies at 
Northfield, July 21-28. This being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first incorporated 
organization of women in the United States, 
also the tenth of united study of missions, 
the week was one of special significance. 
The first night Miss S. R. Doremus of New 
York City told the remarkable story of her 
mother’s wide range of activities half a 
century ago, particularly her founding of 
the Union Missionary Society. Launched 
on the eve of the Civil War, in the face of 
indifference and even opposition from the 
clergy, with no financial backing, its constit- 
uents wholly unskilled in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, this first corporate 
body of women paved the way for the 
thirty-six mission bands now  cxisting in 
the United States and Canada. Last vear 
they numbered 57,433 auxiliaries and raised 


$3,328,840. 
The attendance was larger than ever 
before. The Congregational registration 


was 146, the Baptist 120, and seven other 
denominations brought up the total to 432. 

The daily routine did not differ essentially 
from previous years. The morning sessions 
opened with strong meat from God’s Word 


jn. Bible lectures by Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
“varied once by a masterly analysis of John’s 


Gospel as a whole, by Dr. J. Monro Gibson 
of London. Then followed brilliant and 
stimulating lectures by Mrs. Montgomery 
on the chapters of her new book, “Western 
Women in Eastern Lands.” The rest of 
each forenoon was devoted to a discussion 
of methods, under the direction of Mrs. 
G. B. Germond, and to study classes led by 
Mrs. William E. Morris, Misses Evelina 
Craven, Helen B. Calder and Mary C. Pea- 
cock.. Afternoons, as usual, were reserved 
for rest and recreation, and on Saturday 
evening there was a large reception at 
Hotel Northfield. Each twilight hour 
brought a tender, uplifting service on 
Round Top, and on Sunday an inspiring 
sermon by Dr. S. M. Zwemer. The even- 
ings included an illustrated lecture by Rev. 
S. R. Vinton, a missionary rally, addresses 
by Mrs. Lewis Gurley and Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, and an admirable report of the 
great Edinburgh Conference by Dr. A. J. 
Brown. No words can describe the spirit 
of devotion and aspiration which permeated 
the exercises, giving them life and power. 
This spirit was specially manifest in the 
camps for girls, and at no previous summer 
school has youth been so much in evidence. 

Few people have imagination enough to 
visualize the life of people whom they have 
never seen, and so the Central Committee 
on united study decided to celebrate the 
double anniversary by having a Pageant of 
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Missions hoping to influence the class of 
people who are “a bit muddled .as to 
whether ‘Telugu work’ is a new style of 
embroidery or the name of a book.” It was 
given, with superb effect, on the lawn of 


Hotel Northfield, before an audience of’ 


several hundred people. Its success was 
largely due to the untiring efforts and 


generous purse of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody: 


of the Baptist Board. The awful realism 
of the first scene moved many to-tears. It 
was a procession of 100 women, clothed in 
native costumes, representing the millions 
who live and die in the hopelessness of 


« 
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women of the Orient and these radiant 
creatures, with happy, uplifted faces, clad 
in soft gray draperies, their white wings 
gently moving in the breeze, the three in 
advance blowing golden trumpets, the 
others bearing lilies and palms, made a 
profound impression. This was deep- 
ened when the “Pilgrims of the Night” 
drew near, lifted their heads at the sound 
of the sweet music, then followed the 
“Messengers of Peace” out of sight. 
Thus in a series_of nine wonderfully 
symbolic and suggestive pictures the bless- 
ings of Christianity were set forth with a 


A PAGEANT OF MISSIONS. 


The little band of women in Brookline, Mass., that regularly met at the home of Mrs. William Ropes, 


to pray for Japan. 
civilization of Japan. 


During the six years (1829-1835) they were together they contributed $600 to the 
Bane This ee pasate: set aside by the American Board, and when 


used, forty years after the little group began to pray, it amounted to $4104.26. 


heathenism. On and on they came, Chinese 
hobbling on bound feet, black-veiled 
Moslems, little child widows and wives of 
India, Burmese, Siamese, Japanese, Afri- 
cans, a sad, silent multitude marching two 
by two with bowed heads and dejected air. 
The pathos and tragedy of humanity seemed 
incarnated in that little group, fittingly 
called “Pilgrims of the Night.” Suddenly 
there appeared a body of angels, and the 
chorus was heard singing 


“ Angels of Jesus, angels of light, : ss 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night. 


The contrast between the woe-begorie 


vividness far beyond the power of any 
mere word-painting to portray. The evan- 
gelistic side of missions was represented by 
native Bible women on a street in India, 
also by a temple scene with worshipers in 
the background prostrating themselves 
before an idol, while in front stood a sweet- 
faced Christian Karen, Madwee Yaba, sing- 
ing 


“Somebody came and lifted 
Who could it be but Jesus?” 


Medical work was made realistic by means 
of a Chinese hospital and dispensary in 
charge of Miss H. L. Osborne of Foochow, 


me up, 
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A PAGEANT OF MISSIONS—JAPANESE KINDERGARTEN. 


industrial missions were illustrated in 
Darkest Africa, and Christian education 
was symbolized by a lovely Japanese kinder- 
garten, taught by Tsuru Arai, now studying 
in Columbia University. The new women 
of the Turkish Empire were seen in a 
graduating class from the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople, the diplomas in 
their hands being a symbol of emancipated 
womanhood. Opposite stood a group of 
black-veiled Moslems, the very embodiment 
of ignorance, superstition and despair. 

The pageant closed with a grand reces- 
sional singing the triumphant hymn: 

“ Publish glad tidings, tidings of peace, 

Tidings of Jesus’ redemption and release.” 


—Frances J. Dyer. 


New For thirteen years the Sal- 
Salvation vation Army in New York 
Army Home City has been caring for 
for Girls. friendless and wayward girls. 


In 1891 a home was opened on 
E. 15th Street, which accommodated about 
thirty. Plans are now under way to en- 
large this work by purchasing the adjoin- 
ing building, altering the two houses at a 
cost of $30,000 and equipping them with 
conveniences for the accommodation of 
seventy-five girls. The running expenses 
of the home last year were $7500, of which 
sum more than $3000 was supplied through 


the earnings of the home and from contri- 
butions by those who had received its bene- 
fits. 


Baptist About 300 delegates were 
Young registered at the eighteenth 
People’s international convention of 
Convention. the Baptist Young People’s 

Union of America, held in 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 7-10. The 
privileges and joys, the doctrines and 
duties, the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of the Christian as an individual, as 
a member of the Church, as a unit of so- 
ciety, and as a citizen of the state were 
discussed by the speakers. The daily after- 
noon “Quiet Hour,’ conducted by Rev. 
George Wil rnett, De Deon sDallacwmiltexs 
and the usual annual rallies were special 
features of the convention. In the absence 
in Europe of President E. Y. Mullins, D.D., 
Rev. W. J. Williamson, D. D., of St. Louis, 
Mo., vice-president of the Union, was in 
the chair. 


Winona Twenty-one states and four- 
School of teen denominations were repre- 
Missions. sented at the Sixth Session of 


the Summer School of Missions 
under the auspices of the interdenomina- 
tional committees of the Central West, 
representing | Women’s (Presbyterian ) 
Boards of Foreign and Home Missions, at 
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Winona Lake, Ind., June 23-30. The morn- 
ing hour of Bible study was conducted by 
Mrs, A. L. Berry, and was followed by 
lectures on “Western Women in Eastern 
Lands” by Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery. Many missionaries also  ad- 
dressed the school and testified to the ad- 
vance of Christianity in heathen lands. 


The Third 
Annual Session 
of the Board 

of Control 

of the Epworth 


was held in Boston, July 
6 and 7. The report of the 
secretary showed that en- 
tire self-support was at- 
tained last year. In addi- 


League of the tion, all obligations were 
Methodist paid and the League has 
Episcopal money in the treasury. 
Church During the past year 512 


; : new charters were issued, 
making a total of about 20,000 chapters, 
with 1,000,000 members. This membership 
is distributed all over the country, but most 
densely located in the great Middle West. 
During the past two years two new League 
representatives have been added to the 
mission field workers, one in India and the 
other in Mexico. 


In his report at the recent 
World’s Missionary Con- 
ference in Edinburgh, Dr. 
John R. Mott presented 
statistics showing the strength and distri- 
bution of missionary forces throughout the 
world. These statistics were prepared by 
Dr. James S. Dennis of New York City: 


Protestant missionary societies at 


A Missionary 
Statistical 
Atlas. 


WO Ka metcyerensreysnetcve: cists tote eel arches bie oe 788 
Annual combined contributions for 

work among non-Christians .... £5,071,000 
Ordained missionaries ........... 5,522 
MTA WSL CLAS eal ayevereieis ete fot eve ougs oash oisicesievs 982 
Mleiiie ll chymermiSStOMATIES = plelstaiets essere, oe 2,503 
Married women (excluding physi- ; 

ATO eter PSs ate raeWsteBe re Geet sco scaior 8 5,406 
Unmarried women (excluding 

DEVSICEANS) mete ehcrege oateyss De Resse soe 4,988 
Foreign missionaries (not count- : 

ing ordained missionaries twice) 19,280 
Ordained satives: i.e ces ewe cic ls 5,045 
Unordained native preachers, teach- 

ers, Bible women and _ other 

WO LSC L Sumer Da tietatcnatewsteisis wus eleushee-3 92,918 
Total communicants in 1907 1,925,205 
Tota! number of living baptized 

GRTISHIATISH os q rele epeteis lel ets olstorcio coe 3,006,373 
Native adherents ..... OO A aD OnE 5,281,871 
Natives Contributions | oc... 2-2. £ 545,000 


The First took place recently in Berne, 
International Switzerland. The unions 
Congress of represented had some 260 
Railway missions in charge which 
Missions have helped 100,000  girl- 

travelers in the past year. 


Eighty-two of these missions have “paid 
workers” at the railway stations. Both 
Evangelicals and Catholics took part in the 
Congress. 
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At the many eminent French Protest- 
Christian ants. book. parts) Perot. Paul 
Socialist Passy of the Institut de 
Congress at France, Prof. Charles Gide, 
Besancon the economist of the Univer- 

sity of Paris, de Morsier, the 
Swiss Christian Socialist deputy, Prof. 


Richard of the University of Bordeaux, 
Prof. Fuster of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etude, etc. Here, as ever, it is interesting 
to note how numerously represented the 
relatively few French Protestants are 
among the inlellectuwels of France, and 
cheering to see the usually none too pro- 
gressive professorial caste concerning itself 
with questions of social reforim. 


Proposed About 200: acres of land on 
Religious the shores of Matagorda Bay, 
Centerin near Collegeport, Tex., have re- 
Texas, cently been given for the pur- 


pose of developing a Christian 
center for the Southwest similar in char- 
acter to Winona, Chautauqua and North- 
field. It is to be known as Bay Park. 
With a working capital of $100,000 and a 
body of trustees representing all evangelical 
denominations of the Southwest, Mr. John 
W. Hansel, former president of the Secre- 
tarial Institute of the Y. M. C. A. in Chi- 
cago, who has charge of this work, hopes 
to organize Bay Park into a center of 
widespread educational and evangelistic in- 
fluence. 


Sabbath 
Desecration. 


Speaking recently at South- 
wark Cathedral, London, 
England, Rev. Canon Allen 
Edwards, M. A., said: 

“Every Christian man and woman ought to 
make a decided protest against the shocking 
desecration we see every time we put our 
heads out of doors on Sunday. I confess I 
do not like the look of these people who tell 
us we have a right to disregard the Fourth 
Commandment. I do not like their style. I 
do not like their behaviour. I fear they 
would desecrate many other things if they 
dared. There are two great religious forces 
at work—Sunday and the Bible. Batter 
down the one, and what chance is there for 
the other? Do not let us waste our time 
over contemptible trifles, as to what is right 
or wrong on Sunday. Follow this broad rule: 
Whatever makes us better men, gives us a 
truer conception of God and brings us nearer 
to Him, is right. Whatever does not, weigh 
it in the balances and judge for yourselves. 
The most damaging and emphatic protest you 
can make against this desecration is to attend 
church. If Christian people leave their seats 
in church empty for reasons they would never 
dare to give business men on Monday, what 
can you expect from those who are not 
Christians at all?” 


Tents The summer work under the 
Evangel auspices of the Evangelistic 
in New Committee of the Tents Evan- 
York City. gel (Rev. G. W. McPherson, 


superintendent), is being con- 
ducted this year in two sections of the city. 
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Tent No. 1 is located on West 124th Street, 
near Morningside Avenue, and Tent No. 2, 
in the Bronx at 169th Street. The 
audiences have been large and enthusiastic. 
A Christian Endeavor rally of all the city 
societies was held on July 17, in Tent No. 
1 to protest against the moving picture 
fight shows. The children’s work under 
the direction of Mrs. Richard Hartley is 
also prospering. 


Co-operative In the spring of 1909, a 


Advancein Joint Committee, consisting 
Home of forty representative men 
Missions. from twenty-one denomina- 


tional bodies, was formed. 

As its first task this Committee under- 
took to make an investigation of the actual 
conditions on the home mission field; to 
discover in what degree there is overlap- 
ping of effort, and in what degree there 
exist fields neglected by all. 

As a beginning in this direction, the 
Committee requested the Federal Council 
of Churches to make careful inquiry con- 
cerning a typical Western state. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that in Colorado, 
11.2 per cent of home mission aid goes to 
fields where there is but one church, and 
77.8 per cent to strategic centers, the nine 
largest towns and cities of the state. 
From this it 1s plain that overlapping of 
effort where it exists at all is to be found 
in the 11.2 per cent of aid going to places 
of no considerable size, where two or more 
mission boards are aiding in the mainte- 
nance of churches. Although no positive 
judgment can be expressed as to a given 
field without an exhaustive examination 
made on the spot, it is yet plain from gen- 
eral conditions that there is occasion for 
the Home Mission Boards to give fresh 
consideration to this feature of their re- 
sponsibility. - 

Besides this, 133 places were found, 
ranging in population from 150 to 1000, 
without Protestant churches of any kind, 
100 of these being also without a Roman 
Catholic church. 

The Joint Committee, on the assumption 
that in one degree or another other western 
states would show a condition of affairs 
like that in Colorado, recommended to the 
Boards constituting the Home Missions 
Council that they instruct their representa- 
tives as follows: 


To confer with like officers of other Home 
Mission Societies or Boards and arrange to 
allot the entirely unoccupied fields among the 
various bodies so that each shall feel espe- 
cial responsibility for given fields. 

To decline to endorse application for Home 
Mission Aid in places where the gospel of 
Christ is earnestly and adequately promul- 
gated by others and where assured pros- 
pects of growth do not seem to demand the 
establishment of other churches. 


_ This recommendation has been endorsed 
in spirit and principle by the American 
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Baptist and Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Societies, the Boards of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., the United Presbyterian Church 
in N. A. and the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S.; Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Reformed Church, and the United 
Brethren in Christ. 


An Inter- was formed in Philadel- 
denominational phia, July 1, the object of 
Sunday School which is to advance the 
Council Sunday school interests 


of the cOoperating de-. 
nominations by giving expression of their 
common views and decisions and by coopera- 


tive action on matters concerning educa- 


tional, missionary and publishing activities. 

Temporary officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Dr. A. J. Rowland (Bap- 
tist) ; vice-president, Dr. R. W. Miller 
(Reformed) ; secretary, Rev. E. M. Fer- 
gusson (Presbyterian); and as chairmen 
of standing committees: editorial, Dr. J. T. 
McFarland (Methodist Episcopal); edu- 
cational, Dr. B. S. Winchester (Congrega- 
tional) ; extension, Dr. Alexander Henry 
(Presbyterian) ; publication, R. E. Magil 
(Southern Presbyterian). 


Union in At the recent meeting of the 
Baptist General Conference of Free 
Missionary Baptists held at Ocean Park, 
Work. Me., the final steps for union 

of Baptists and Free Baptists 
in mission work were taken. The report 
upon this union, which has been under 
consideration for several years, reviewed 
all the steps taken to bring about union in 
mission work between the two denomina- 
tions and concluded with certain recom- 
mendations which were adopted by a four- 
fifths majority. 

This action does not mean a union of the 
two denominations. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the two bodies are drawing 
closer to each other, and have determined, 
at least, to work together, leaving the fu- 
ture to determine whether these steps shall 
be followed by others which may bring 
them still nearer together. 


Mundesley The fifth annual meeting of 
Bible the Bible Conference in Mun- 
Conference. desley, England, under the 


direction. of Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D. D., was held July 4-15. 
Among the speakers were Revs. Griffith 
Thomas, D. D., of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford; 
Carey Bonner, Albert Swift of Reading, 
S. A. Selwyn, M. A., of Sherborne, W. L. 
Watkinson, D. D., of London and James 
Orr, M. A., D. D., of Glasgow, and Mr. 
George Jones of Rugeley. “The Divine 
Library” was the general subject of Dr. 
Morgan’s: series of daily Bible lectures. 
Rev. G. Gregory Mantle conducted a daily 
course on Pastoral Theology. A large 
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number of ministers attended the confer- 
ence, including some seventy-five from 
country villages who through the gener- 
osity of sympathetic friends were provided 
with hospitality. 


Christian Twelve clergymen and 
Unity twelve laymen of the Protest- 
Federation. ant Episcopal Church have 

united in forming a Christian 
Unity Foundation, the object of which can 
best be expressed by quoting the second 
paragraph of the Articles of Incorporation: 


“The purpose for which this corporation is 
formed is: To promote Christian unity at 
home and throughout the world. To this 
end: To gather and disseminate accurate in- 
formation relative to the faith and works of 
all Christian bodies; to set forth the great 
danger of our unhappy divisions and the waste 
of spiritual energy due thereto; to devise and 
suggest practical methods of codperation, sub- 
stituting comity for rivalry in the propaga- 
tion of the common faith; to bring together 
all who are laboring in the same field, and 
this in the belief that full knowledge of one 
another will emphasize our actual member- 
ship in the one body of Christ and our 
common agreement in the essentials of faith. 

“That, finally, by the operation of the 
Spirit of God, the various Christian bodies 
may be knit together in more evident unity 
in the essentials of faith and practice and in 
one organic life. 

“«“ “So we, being many, 
Christ, and every one 
another.’ ”’ 


are one body in 
members one of 


Following are the incorporators and first 
trustees of this Foundation: Bishops Doane, 
Vincent, Anderson, Lines and Greer; the 
Rt. Rev. Frederick Courtney, D. D.; Rev. 
Canons George William Douglas, D. D., 
and Robert Ellis Jones, D. D.; Rev. Drs. 
Reese F. Alsop, H. R. Gummey, Jr., and 
Arthur Lowndes; Rev. Rockland _ T. 
Homans; Rear Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, 
U. S. N.; Colonel Charles William Larned, 
U. S. A.; Hon. Chief Justice J. H. Stiness, 
and Messrs. Robert Fulton Cutting, John 
M. Glenn, Francis C. Huntington, George 
Gordon King, William Fellowes Morgan, 
George Wharton Pepper, Lawson Purdy, 
Charles G. Saunders, and William Jay 
Schieffelin. 

A lay member of the Foundation has 
promised to bear all the initial expenses to 
the extént of $10,000. 

The office of the secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Lowndes, is at 143 East 37th Street, New 
York City. 


Religious The Russian government’s in- 
Freedom terpretations of religious free- 
in Russia. dom are not without contradic- 


tions, but one is glad to hear 
from Pastor Fetler, the Baptist leader, that 
the sub-section of the Department of the 
Interior which has to do with the religious 
affairs of the Empire has promised imme- 
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diate consideration of any cases of persecu- 
tion for religious opinion. 


“Order your preachers to send us details 
of any such on the part of the local authorities 
and we will immediately investigate. Meet- 
ings are free and no authorization from offi- 
cials is necessary. If any one makes objec- 
tion, turn to us. No matter if the petition 
is not written correctly. An accurate state- 
ment of the facts is all that is necessary. We 
wili send immediately to the particular govern- 
ment the necessary instructions.” 


A Socialist’s 
Estimate of 


The literature of continen- 
tal socialism is marked ordi- 


Christian narily by a spirit of intense 
Missions. hate towards all _ things 
Christian. It is, therefore, 


the more gratifying to find in a socialist 
review a just and friendly estimate of 
Christian missions. On p. 1393 of the 
Sozialistische Monatshefte, Gerhard Hilde- 
brand writes of the extraordinarily vigor- 
ous development of Christian missionary 
activity in the last decades. This, he ex- 
plains, 


“is not—except on the part of Catholic mis- 
sions—to be identified in any way with the 
modern movement of colonial exploitation. 
The great missionary societies have no prefer- 
ence for national colonies as fields of work, 
but are entirely international in their opera- 
tions. They have little sympathy with the 
colonial offices and are wholly influenced by 
a purpose to fulfill the evangelical command: 
‘Go ye into all the world—disciple all peo- 
ples.’ The evangelical mission, therefore, 
gives new proof of the extraordinary vitality 
of Christianity, and the history of its nine- 
teenth century accomplishments easily offers 
the greatest illustration on a wholesale scale 
of self-denial and renunciation of the world 
which humanity has ever seen. It has, too, 
constantly championed the cause of the na- 
tives against white exploitation. The reve- 
lation to the world of the Congo horror is 
chiefly due to Protestant missionaries, and it 
has been to defend these missionaries against 
the infamous rubber companies that comrade 
Vandervelde has recently visited the Congo. 
Naturally much of the income of missionary 
societies goes to home administration, neces- 
sary furloughs and the like, so that the in- 
come of millions is always short of the needs. 
So much the more admirable is the fact that 
self-sacrifice continually increases and the 
fields of work grow larger and larger. Even 
though the number of converts seems small, 
yet the friends of missions are too deeply 
influenced by the compelling command of the 
gospel to be discouraged. And those who have 
cast away Christian belief must yet recognize 
the capacity for self-sacrifice which the mis- 
sionary enterprise illustrates.” 


In the American universities, 
colleges, technological, agricul- 
tural and mechanical schools, 
which are under state control, were assem- 
bled in 1909, 109,781 students. The Presby- 
terian Church, to which one seventh of this 
army is affiliated, has undertaken the work 
of its systematic pastoring through a “De- 


Among 
Students. 
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partment of University Work.” Mr. 
Anderson, for example, has in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, with its 5000 students, or- 
ganized a Presbyterian guild of 760 mem- 
bers. United mission study and a normal 
class of the fifty-five leaders of Student 
Bible classes constitute one department. 
He is university pastor and has increased 
student attendance at church fourfold. A 
University Presbyterian Church and a 
Presbyterian house are to be a part of his 
plant. 

At the University of Michigan the guild 
properties and endowments amount to 
$276,000. Dr. French, the university pas- 
tor, leads students in religious work in 
jails, hospitals, poorhouses, schoolhouses 
and country churches. He locates students in 
Presbyterian families, helps the needy ones 
to employment, arranges social gatherings 
in his home and recruits students for the 
ministry. One Presbyterian student in Ann 
Arbor last year volunteered to support him- 
self on the foreign field and gave $10,000 
for the support of two other students who 
are to go with him. 

Mr. Allison carries on work in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Last year he reached 
1000 students in their rooms. Fourteen stu- 
dents united with the church in the year 
past. Thirteen candidates for the ministry 
is one fruit of this effort—all strong men, 
the pastor making it a point to urge this 
calling only on men of large calibre. 


“Tt is the most interesting work I have 
ever done in my ministry—original, refresh- 
ing and promising in results for the country. 
Never in the history of Christ Church (Madi- 
son) have the students turned out as now. 
Four budding young engineers have aban- 
doned their plans to build bridges, and will 
begin building the kingdom as ministers.” 


Similar enterprises are in operation in 
the Universities of Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Kansas. In this last a fine 
new Westminster Hall has been given as 
a base for work. 

In the University of Oklahoma there is 
to be a Presbyterian boys’ dormitory. 

In West Virginia and California funds 
are being raised to initiate university pas- 
torates. 

As a pendant to this interesting move- 
ment should go some notice of a similar 
wonderful work among Chinese students. 
The Presbyterian pastor, Ting, has, under 
Y. M. C. A. auspices, been visiting the mis- 
sionary colleges to hold special services 
among students. At the Peking (Metho- 
dist) University 150 students have given up 
their plans for government service and have 
pledged their lives to the ministry. At the 
Tung Chou Union College eighty have or- 
ganized a similar preachers’ band, and 
seventy-five others have pledged themselves 
to work as lay preachers. Pastor Ting is 
a man of remarkable spiritual power. 


“I have never heard,” writes Mr. Biggin, 
“anything in Chinese or English to compare 
with his address on ‘Christ our Friend.’ 
Every mealtime his Testament comes out and 
is -opened to find what love messages the 
Lord has for him.” 

“When a Chinese preacher said of him: 
‘He breaks open the whole meaning of things. 
Why cannot we do so too?’ Pastor Ting 
returned, ‘What you see is due to nothing but 
to prayer and to the Holy Spirit.’ ” 


International In Salzburg in June the 
Marian Catholics held an Interna- 
Congress. tional Marian Congress “for 


(in the words of Pius X.) 
the furtherance of religion and the blessing 
of human society by the worship of her who 
has been named the Co-redeemer of men.” 
The programme of studies included fifteen 
numbers and was drawn up to show the 
antagonism between Marian theology and 
Modernism. Thus: 

“1. The immaculate conception as opposed 
to Modernist anthropology and _ evolutionist 
ideas. 2. Mary in Nazareth and her au- 
thority over Christ as opposed to the 
Modernist democratic opinion that looks on 
sovereignty as abiding in the people. 3. 
Mary, the queen of science, keeping us from 
error. 4. Mary showing, bringing and giv- 
ing us Jesus while Modernism conceals and 
removes Him from us,” etc. 


Italy and In a recent debate in the 
Pernicious Italian Parliament, the deputy 
Literature. Stoppati delivered a flaming 
speech, frequently interrupted 
with applause, against the rising tide of un- 
cleanness in_ popular literature, in the news- 
papers and elsewhere. The Premier Luz- 
zatti expressed his full agreement. He de- 
clared that he had ordered the police to take 
confiscatory measures against the sale of 
pornographic publications. The general- 
director of railways had promised him to 
watch strictly over the sale of printed mat- 
ter in the railway stations and trains. 
“Twill personally,” declared Luzzatti, 
“have an open eye in this matter. It is a 
question of the protection of the rising genera- 
tion. The Romans had a maxim, ‘Maxima 
debetur pueri reverentia’ (The greatest regard 
is due the youth), and a word of the gospel, 
fired with heavenly wrath, says: ‘But whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones... . it 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.’ ” 


So spake the Jew, Luzzatti! 


Semitic The present activity of the 
Persecution Russian police in driving all 
in Russia. Jews into the provinces in 

which they only are allowed 
to live is taking brutal expression in many 
places. Potschinok, in the province of 
Smolensk, is an important center of the 
grain trade, and many Jewish merchants 
come there during the trade season. The 
Smolensk police have just made a thor- 
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ough search of the place for Jews. 
Mounted police surrounded the town. All 
houses were searched. Ten Jews were ar- 
rested and packed off in police charge. It 
was announced that many were in hiding 
in the neighboring woods. The police pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to surround the woods. 
Horns were blown, rifles fired, signals given 
in order to scare “the game” out of its 
hiding places. The hunt lasted far into 
the night, and sixty Jews, chiefly clerks 
in the grain trade, were arrested. Krom 
Potschinok the police then proceeded to 
Stadolischtsche where the same _ proceed- 
ings were repeated. 


Girolamo was burned in the Piazza della 
Savonarola Signoria, Florence, the 23d of 

May, 1498. The following year 
on the anniversary of his martyrdom pious 
hands scattered rose petals over the place 
oi his sufferings, and for some years after 
the custom of the “fiorita” (the flowering) 
was kept up. Gradually it fell into disuse, 
but this year on the 23d of May it was re- 
sumed, and roses rained upon the spot 
where the great preacher witnessed for a 
pure faith in Christ. 


The Kaiser The Emperor William re- 
and the cently remarked to Pastor 
Bible. Stolte in Magdeburg: 


“T read often and with pleasure in the 
Bible which lies on my night table and in 
which I have underscored the most precious 
thoughts. I cannot understand how so many 
men neglect the Word of God. In all my 
thinking and action I always put before my- 
self the question, ‘What would the Bible say 
to that?’ In hours of trouble and anxiety 
I turn to it for comfort, I give the Bible 
to Catholics as the best present. I cannot 
think of a life innerly alienated from God. 
We must all pass through Gethsemane hours, 
hours in which our pride is humbled. This is 
hard for us, as we would willingly be our own 
masters.” 


Vatican The 26th of May was the 
Courtesies. ‘300th anniversary of the canon- 

ization of St. Carlo Borro- 
meo, a persecuting figure of the Counter- 
Reformation. The present pope has issued 
in his memory an encyclical which has 
stirred the German nation to its depths. 
He has called the Reformers “haughty 
rebels, enemies of the Cross of Christ, men 
of earth, whose God is their belly and who 
have broadened the way of license.” The 
German princes and peoples of the heroic 
Reformation days he described as “cor- 
rupted in the extreme.” 

“Imitators of evil customs,’ he continues, 
“they let loose on the church a triple perse- 
cution: a bloody one, comparable to that 
which she underwent in the Roman martyr 
times; a pestilential one of heresy in the 
homes; and a morally corrupting one such as 
the Middle Ages never knew.” 


The German press remarks that this is 
the thanks which the Kaiser receives for 
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his noble gift of the Dormition at Jerusa- 
lem to the Church of Rome. A few weeks 
ago in writing to the Abbot of Beuron he 
remarked that the Cross was the symbol 
to which Protestants and Catholics together 
could look up with reverence. It would 
almost seem as if the pope had this in mind 
when he declared the men of the Reforma- 
tion enemies of Christ’s Cross. The Prus- 
Slan government, according to the official 
Nord Deutsche Allg. Zeitung, immediately 
announced to the Vatican that the respon- 
sibility of this disturbance of religious peace 
rested on it and that the papacy must see 
to it that the encyclical should not be pub- 
lished in Germany officially or from pul- 
pits. Pius acceded directly saying, “he had 
no intention of insulting the non-Catholics 
or princes of Germany; he had never 
missed an opportunity of expressing his 
esteem and sympathy for the German peo- 
Plepa erence, 


? 


“Of course,” ironically observe the German 
papers, ‘‘when he called the Reformers ‘men 
whose God is their belly’ he was not thinking 
of Luther and of German reformers—rather 
of those of Ecuador and Thibet! ” 


-This is declared to be the first occasion 
on which the pope has made exception in 
favor of a single nation in this manner. It 
must have cost the Tenth Pius much 
anguish of spirit to have had so to eat his 
words before the whole world. 

Much gratification has been occasioned 
by the action of the Catholic king of Sax- 
ony. As soon as the news of the encyclical 
came to him he immediately summoned the 
Protestant Kultus-minister and expressed 
his “lively satisfaction that he had been able 
to preserve an untroubled religious peace 
in his kingdom. So much the more did he 
regret that his efforts should be neutralized 
by such violent attacks on his Protestant 
subjects.” He announced that on his own 
initiative he had decided to address a letter 
to the pope on the subject. 

In Catholic Bavaria a circular letter has 
been sent to all the scattered Protestant 
churches in the king’s name, defending the 
Reformers and the fruits of the Reforma- 
tion in the warmest terms. The Bavarian 
king has further made representations on 
the subject at Rome. 

A professor in Catholic theology in the 
University of Ttbingen declares in a letter 
in the Schwebische Merkur that “this papal 
assault on the Reformation: has awakened 
real bitterness among Catholic students and 
professors at the university.” 

“Tt is an insult to the truth,” he continues, 

“a breach of all fair play. Our Protestant 

fellow citizens shall see that we share their 

indignation.” 


Among other notable meetings of protest 
was the one in Berlin at which Friedrich 
Naumann and Professor Harnack spoke 
with flaming indignation. 


THE MISSIONSETELD: 


Nearly 12,000 mission classes have been 
organized among American Methodists in 
the past ten years. 


The American Presbyterians have 4000 
pupils in their West African mission 
schools in Bululand. 


The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel’s mission in Mashonaland reports 
large accessions among the Manyika. 


x * ok * 2K 


Little Finland’s mission in Ovamba- 
land (S. W. Africa) has 1700 Christian 
communicants and 1240 school children. 

*x * * * * 


The Presbyterian church in Chili has 
about 1000 members. It supports the sur- 
prisingly large number of thirty evangel- 
ists and contributed last year $6900 to reli- 
gious work. 

* * * * * 


In 1905, 1033 Koreans (men, women 
and children) emigrated to Yucatan, 
Mexico. Among them were four Chris- 
tians. Through the testimony of these 
four, 250 others have now become Chris- 
tians. 

* * * * * 


The Union Mission to Lepers is con- 
tinually expanding. It disposed of an in- 
come of £11,298 in 1899. In 1909 this had 
grown to £33,893. The number of lepers 
sheltered and helped has risen in ten years 
from 3600 to 10,700. 


* * * * * 


China was represented at the Edin- 
burgh Congress by Mr. Chen Ching-yi, 
who was sent by the subscriptions of the 
native church. He will travel to the con- 
tributing centers on his return to report 
on the great gathering. 


* * * * * 


Rev. Frederick Brown, a missionary 
for twenty-eight years in North China, and 
who has persistently fought foot-binding 
and opium, has received from the Emperor 
the appropriate (or inappropriate!) Order 
of the Double Dragon. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Denyes, American Methodist mis- 
sionary in Java, writes that seven Rajahs 
among the Bataks of Northern Sumatra 
have written him to take up work among 
them. Each of these has a following of 
from 100 to 1000 people. 


* * K *K ok 


: Il Seculo, Portugal’s most important 
journal, has just published a supplement 


dedicated to the evangelical work in the 
kingdom. It contains portraits of Prot- 
estant pastors, evangelists, colporteurs, 
pictures of Protestant churches and a long 
explanatory article. 

* * * * * 


Pastor Saillens of Paris established a 
summer Bible school at Chexbres (Swit- 
zerland) two years ago. Two hundred 
and fifty students have been taught during 
the summer by the best teachers available 
and more than 2000 Christians have gath- 
ered at the meetings in the convention tent. 


* * * * * 


The Spanish government has just au- 
thorized Protestant churches to place no- 
tices on their buildings which state the 
hours of meeting, the character of the 
churches, etc. The Vatican has protested. 
Meanwhile great meetings are being held 
au over Spain in behalf of religious free- 

om. 


* * * * * 


The English Congo Baptist mission 
announces that one of its Christian out- 
posts has sent out nine teachers into new 
towns, some of these getting but one franc 
a month in pay. Every boy in the place 
who has received education in the mission 
school is now at work spreading the good 
news of the kingdom. j 


* * * * * 


Mr. Moon of the Congo teaches his 
evangelists mathematics, geography, some 
physics, Old Testament biography, the Life 
of Christ, French and Portuguese (for 
those who are going into Portuguese terri- 
tory) and methods of teaching. Thirty- 
seven men studied in his training school 
last year. Clearly there is intelligence 
under those woolly skull-caps! 


* * * * * 


A Korean pastor reproved his people 
for giving much copper and little silver 
with these words: 


“Honorable brethren, this collection plate 
looks very dark. When our: dear Lord died 
for our sins we were very, very dark, but 
with His own precious blood He washed us 
and made us pure and clean. And now when 
through His sacrifice we are white, shall we 
not give Him white money instead of only 
the darkest and poorest?” 


* * * * * 


A Presbyterian missionary in Caracas, 
Venezuela, describes the latent wealth 
of the land and its actual miserable pov- 
erty. Half the families of Caracas do not 
have more than one good meal a day, hence 
the high death rate (thirty-three in a thou- 
sand) and prevalent sickness. Jesuit cas- 
uistry has seared the conscience of a whole 
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people and where there is no honesty there 
cannot be commercial credit and flourish- 
ing industry. 


_ Mr. Allison, a Presbyterian missionary 
in Guatemala, says that the people hav- 
ing been told by the priests that Protestant 
missionaries buy souls, come to him to sell 
themselves. This gives him an opportunity 
to explain Christ’s gospel which he would 
otherwise not have. The Guatemala gov- 
ernment gives free mail facilities to the 
mission enabling it to send quantities of 
literature to the cities and villages of all 
Central America. 


2k K *K * *K 


A Bible is to be presented to the 
Emperor of China by the Chinese Chris- 
tians, and each of the twenty-one prov- 
inces will send one representative to Peking 
to take part in the presentation ceremony. 
Each Christian in the Empire is to con- 
tribute one cent toward the cost of the 
volume, which will be approximately $2000 
(Mex). This Bible will be bound in em- 
bossed gold, with precious stones, and the 
inside will be beautifully illuminated. 


* * * * * 


Dr. MacGowan of Amoy says that all 
classes in China are eager for the new 
learning. Interest in the age-long revered 
classics has vanished as by magic. All 
want to learn English. Farmers mortgage 
their farms, loans are taken at extravagant 
rates, in order to send sons to the govern- 
ment schools where the new system is 
used. A new national spirit has risen. 
When the French some years ago attacked 
Foochow the magistrates protested on the 
ground that the French quarrel was with 
Peking and not with Foochow. This way 
of looking at things has given place to one 
of national solidarity. 


* ** *K * * 


Streams of well-trained Samoan evan- 
gelists continue to go to both English 
and German New Guinea. In.1909 the 
Samoan church sent £4000 to the London 
Missionary Society, besides raising £10,000 
for home work. Samoans are beginning 
evangelizing the Chinese coolies who have 
come in numbers to their island. Mr. 
Newell describes how a Samoan brought a 
Chinaman, converted through his testi- 
mony, to his study. The new Christian 
asked, “How much will it cost to buy all 
the Chinese Christian literature you have 
on hand?” “Ten dollars, if you really 
want it all.” “Yes, I want it all; I want 
my fellow Chinese workmen to know about 
Christ.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Fairbanks, of the American Board, 
refers to the work of Christian schools 
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among Indian out castes. The Mangs are 
inveterate thieves and constantly in prison 
for burglary. Those of the Vadala dis- 
trict admitted it but expressed a wish to 
live another life and asked for schools. 
Educational effort among ‘them has 
wrought a wonderful change. Scores of 
out caste villages, which for hundreds of 
years have been illiterate, are now able to 
point to teachers, preachers, Bible women 
and industrial leaders, raised up from their 
midst by the agency of the village mission 
school. Caste goes down before the 
school. Brahman children are taught by 
out caste teachers. In the thirty schools 
of the Vadala district there are 300 upper 
castes studying in tthe schools for out 
castes. 


The recent riots in Hunan province 
being caused by the increased price of 
rice, due to foreign merchants buying up 
and exporting large quantities, the governor 
of Chekiang has issued orders that no rice 
be taken out of the province. He has also 
bought up large quantities of what is known 
as “Governor’s rice,” which is sold at low 
prices to the very poor who can bring 
tickets from the police of their district, 
certifying that they are proper subjects of 
charity and stating the number of persons 
for whom each has to provide. All this is 
a precaution against trouble in Chekiang 
and is especially needed, since so much of 
last year’s rice crop was destroyed by the 
heavy summer rains, causing high prices 
and considerable distress throughout the 
province. As the rains this last spring 
were about two months behind time, they 
prevented the planting of crops in many 
districts, thus adding to the distress al- 
ready felt. 


* * * * * 


The English, American and some conti- 
nental cocoa firms have united in a Boy- 
cott of the Portuguese Cocoa Planters of 
Principe and San Thomé. On these 
islands there has been revived a system of 
negro exploitation of the worst type. Men 
and women are captured in Central Africa 
and driven shackled to the coast. More 
than half die on the way to the plantations, 
so that the 4000 fresh recruits represent 
some 10,000 torn from their homes. On 
the islands they receive $2.50 a month in 
pay, but three fifths of this is deducted for 
the expenses of repatriation when the con- 
tract expires! The balance is reduced by 
fines, deductions for sickness, etc. The 
laborer is nominally provided with educa- 
tion, images of the Virgin (!) and provi- 
sion for the Holy Communion (!), but this 
philanthropy of a truly Leopoldine type 
never materializes. The law forbids flog- 
ging, but the law is not obeyed. Mr. Cad- 
bury who has thoroughly investigated the 
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cond‘tions on the islands affirms that all 
the 40,000 employed die off in the course of 
ten years, that none ever return to their 
homes. 


In German East Africa, according to 
the Hannoverische Missions-Blatt, there are 
1400 mission schools, as against 100 state 
schools! The French sociologist Aspe- 
Fleuremont says it is almost impossible for 
the French government to get teachers for 
colonial schools. Educated men and 
women simply will not leave France for 
Madagascar or Senegal to expose their lives 
and health in teaching savages. The love 
of Christ alone inspires this sacrifice. As 
to how these German schools are growing, 
those in Kilmangero give a striking illus- 


tration. They began in 1894 with seven 
pupils. In 1908 there were 4200 in 66 
schools. Fifteen years ago the heathen 


feared even to look at print—dreading 
bewitchment. This mission has its teachers’ 
training school with twenty-two candidates 
and its press from which pour primers, 
reading books, Bible histories and hymn 
books. Out of these last little blacks sing 
historic German hymns: Zinzendorf’s 
“Jesus, still lead on,’ the chorale “Nun 


danket alle Gott’”—which was sung by the. 


German troups on the evening after the 
battle of Sedan—and the like. 


A new application of the salvage principle 
which the Salvation Army applies so effec- 
tively to all sorts of waste has been made 
by Mr. Kingman, a Methodist missionary in 
Madras. He has procured from America 
Cast Off Glasses for Poor Hindus. Now 
he asks the public for more of such, and he 
should certainly have our cooperation. 
He says: 


“Tt did not take long for the people to 
learn that spectacles had come. There were 
in the box hundreds of pairs of all descrip- 
tions and numbers. The people of our own 
church were fitted out first of all, and then 
came in catechists, Bible-women, exhorters, 
teachers, evangelists and preachers from the 
Wesleyan Baptist, Episcopalian, Scotch 
Church and London Missionary Societies, 
besides a great number of independent 
workers. Many people who had lost their 
ability to read because their limited salaries 
prevented their even ever hoping for 
glasses, were provided for. Then there came 
old women who could not do needlework and 
yet had some mouths to feed by their own 
labor. There were many Eurasian people 
who came too. These nearly always knelt 
with me after they had found the spectacles 
and returned thanks to God for the kindness 
of hearts across the sea: .... On Sunday 
when I went to preach at Pudapes, the re- 
sponsive reading from the book of the Psalms 
rang out the clearer for the greater number 
that were able to join in the reading. As 
applications keep coming may I ask that all 
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who have glasses not in use send them to the 
Methodist Mission Rooms, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York: City.” 


* * ok * * 


At the last Annual Meetings of Japanese 
Baptists, held in Arima, June 5-9, all the 
Baptist forces of Japan—consisting of the 
missions of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, and the Japanese Annual 
Conference, made up of delegates from all 
the churches—met at the same time and 
place. Each, of course, had its own ses- 
sions, but in addition there were meetings 
of the union conference of the two mission 
bodies, and also of these with the Japanese 
conference. 

At a union service of the three bodies it 
was unanimously voted to adopt a sugges- 
tion made by the Japanese that special 
evangelistic effort should be undertaken in 
all Baptist churches from Nagasaki in the 
south to the Hokkaido in the north. It was 
also voted to raise $500 to carry out the 
plan. Meetings will be begun in the autumn 
and continue at different times and places 
until every Japanese Baptist church has 
become the center of a special effort in 
Christian work. 


* * * * * 


There are many signs of a Recrudes- 
cence of Islamic Fanaticism in various 
parts of the world. A large Mohammedan 
conference has been held in Delhi, in which 
a society for Mohammedan propaganda has 
been founded by representatives from 
Egypt, Russia and India. It has named a 
commission for translating a popular 
Moslem book, “The Spirit of Islam” 
(Ruh ul Islam), into Japanese. A Japanese 
officer of Nogi’s staff at Port Arthur who 
has lately become a Mohammedan has 
been the object of enthusiastic interest on 
the part of press and parliament members 
in Constantinople where he is visiting. 
Among the young Turkish leaders a re- 
action in favor of intolerant Mohammedan- 
ism is noted. They begin apparently to 
feel that Mohammedanism is the necessary 
cement for their ideal of a strong Turkey 
at the head of a militant Moslem world. 
The increase of divorce and the advance of 
abstinence among western, peoples are ex- 
plained by Constantinople papers to the 
unsuspecting Moslem public as indications 
of a coming adoption of Moslem ideas by 
the Western world. More important is the 
fact that a two-volume Moslem book, 
“Tzhar-ull-Haqq”’ (“Revelation of the 
Truth”), has been published in Hindu, 
Persian, and Turkish for use in training 
Moslem priests. It contains bitter attacks 
on Christianity and the Bible, basing these 
latter on the results of English and German 
biblical criticism. It sees in Protestantism 
the most dangerous opponent of Islam and 
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answers Protestant objections to Mohamme- 
danism with remarkable dialectical clever- 
ness. 


Mrs. Clarence Herriott (née Lillian Tay- 
lor), a former student of the Northfield 
Seminary and now the wife of a mission- 
ary in China under the Presbyterian 
Board, writes under date of May 12: 


This week Hangchow is full of delegates, 
Chinese and foreign, to the Chekiang Federa- 
tion Council. This is composed of repre- 
sentatives from ail the denominations work- 
ing in this province and is meeting to discuss 
problems affecting the common life of the 
Christians of the province, such as union 
educational schemes, unifying the marriage 
and burial customs, and agreeing on a uni- 
form method of dismissing members wishing 
to join another denomination. .... 

During this Conference, perhaps for the 
first time in the history of missions in China, 
Chinese representatives of all the denomina- 
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tions in any one province sat down together 
at the Lord’s table. The foreign representa- 
tives also joined in the service, but they were 
decidedly in the minority. To the Chinese 
Christians, our denominational differences 
mean very little, and were they left to work 
out their own ideas—untrammeled by for- 
eigners—the result would probably be one 
church for all China! How much more in 
keeping that would be with our Lord’s teach- 
ings than the emphasizing of our denomina- 
tional differences! And it seems so wrong 
that these differences should be forced on a 
people who do not feel them. Can we not 
learn the lesson of “‘oneness in Christ” from 


The formation of this Federation Council 
for each province is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and we know that you will pray with us 
that these assemblies may be led aright in 
their efforts to establish strong uniform 
Christian principles throughout the land, to 
bring the various denominations into sympa- 
thetic cooperation, and, above all and through 
all, to strengthen the spiritual life of all the 
churches and give Christ first place. 


HaiBOowOn ateRZLs FIFTIELH ANNIVERSARY. (OF 
HIS BIRSEH: 


THEODOR HERZL. 


Fifty years ago last month was born the 
organizer and first leader of the present 
Jewish movement to Palestine. Six years 
ago he was laid to rest in the Doblinger 


Friedhof (Vienna) in the midst of a great 
concourse of weeping Zionists. Twelve 
years ago appeared his little book, “The 
Jewish State,’ which as a drop in a test: 
tube precipitated the spirit of present-day 
Jewish nationalism. In those six years be- 
tween its publication and his death the 
whole movement—the congresses, the or- 
ganization, the banks, the brilliant party 
organ, the numerous Palestinian institu- 
tions and the beginnings of the emigration 
—were all started by this wonderful man. 
From the first Herzl was an exceptional 
personality. Dr. Ivecz, now a lawyer in 
Buda Pesth, who was his first tutor, de- 
clares that, as a boy of five, he learned to 
read and to write in two weeks. His 
career up through¢the university and to 
the highest point of European journalism 
(the editorship of the great Viennese 
liberal daily, the Neue Freie Presse) was 
a march of uninterrupted triumph. He 
was perhaps the most brilliant feuilletonist 
on the continent, but he was a thinker too. 
His studies of French politics (“Le Palais 
Bourbon”) are of a clairvoyant quality. 
Their foreshadowings the whole later 
course of French politics has illustrated. 
He was a man of exceptional personal 
beauty, virile, broad-shouldered, with the 
black beard of an Assyrian king, a born 
aristocrat, who talked en égal with kings 
and princes. In his veins coursed the 
blood: of that aristocratic people, the Seph- 
ardic Jews of Spain. An ancestor in the 
direct line was on one occasion arrested by 


/ order. 
/ - Jewish monk escaped to Turkey and threw 
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Ahe Inquisition and forced into a religious 
Sent on a mission to Innsbruck the 


off his black garb, to take up again the 
faith of Israel. 

How did it happen that this favorite of 
fortune, to whoin everything desirable in 
life had come, should abandon ease, riches, 
fame and place of influence to take up, like 
a new Ezra, the task of repatriating an 
outcast people on a desert land? He him- 
self said that the first impulse came from 
the thought of his boy, Hans (to whom in 
his will he passed on the great work of 
forwarding Zionism). He, the descendant 
of the Jewish loyalist, could not bring 
himself to the thought that his own off- 
spring might some day, like so many 
scions of rich and cultivated Jewish fami- 
lies, join the anti-Semite renegades. As 
he said at the first Zionist congress: 
“Zionism is a call to Jews to return to 
Judaism, preliminary to a return to Pales- 
tine.” ‘The first return is taking place to 
a remarkable extent. Artists, merchants, 
thinkers, litterateurs, who had abandoned 
the faith of the fathers and those who had 
not, are coming back. How wide and 
deep the renascence of the national spirit 
is, few suspect who have not followed its 
literature. And the other return—that 
to the land—is also pressing on silently. 

No man in modern Judaism has won such 
a place in his people’s affections as Herzl. 
And this not merely in Palestine where his 
portrait is in every hotel, synagogue and 
in almost every home; where streets are 
named after him and settlements in which 
newborn boys are called “Herzl” and girls 
“Herzlina.’ Among the oppressed Jews of 
Eastern Europe the Herzl tradition has 
taken on almost legendary accretions. His 
memory is idolized as of a new Moses. 
He is remembered as a God-sent meteor 
suddenly appearing and as suddenly van- 
ishing. They recall what wonderful popu- 
lar demonstrations his visits to Russian 
Poland called forth. They tell each other 
how when Uganda was offered by the 
British government as a home for the 
Jewish people, he was missed from the 
council, it being learned afterward that he 
had gone to the graves of his fathers to 
pray over the weighty decision. They 
bring to mind again how, like Joseph, he 
“save commandment concerning his bones,” 
that some day when the Jew might once 
more be able to say proudly, “Civis Hiero- 
solyme sum,’ they might be removed from 
the bank of the Danube “to the dear and 
unforgettable Zion.” In his lifetime he 
was bitterly opposed by many of the rich, 
materialized and more or less assimilated 
Jews of Western Europe, who feared lest 
a revival of Jewish nationalism might 
imperil their position and privileges in 
smouldering anti-Semite environments. 
But even these now are silently reverent 


before the memory of this great representa- 
tive of his race. 

Was his projected solution of the Jewish 
problem the right one? Time will show. 
On the anniversary of his fiftieth birthday 
the problem seems more than ever insistent. 
Out of all the cities of Russia the Jew is 
being hunted into the already overcrowded 
pale. In desperation great numbers are 
breaking into Turkey in the doubtful hope 
of finding some relief there. Certainly all 
the horror which stirred Herzl to the 
depths when he saw in Wilna the Cossacks 
ride their horses into the Jewish crowds, 
lashing them to the ground with leaded 
whips, still hangs over Israel. 

But the remedy? The Berlin political 
economist, Prof. Franz Oppenheimer, who 
has been studying the situation in Palestine 
with regard to the establishment of co- 
operative agricultural settlements, believes 
Herzl to have been a true prophet; that the 
results already obtained in the regeneration 
of Jewish proletarians transplanted to the 
“New-Old Home” constitute a promise of 
wonderful future developments. 


“On the hills of Galilee,’ he writes, “a 
new race is growing, the seed perhaps of a 
new people, strong, courageous men. They 
were city-folk—artisans, teachers, students, 
nervous, pale, wavering creatures. But they 
found their way back to mother earth, who 
always gives the wanderers new strength, 
and now they look at one with restful confi- 
dent eyes and their pace is long and strong 
as a panther’s. 

“T have seen them at their work with un- 
wearied arms, swinging the mattock. I have 
seen them behind the plow and seeder in the 
burning sunshine, the sweat dripping from 
their brown foreheads. I have seen the 
watchman riding through the night on un- 
saddled horse, rifle on arm and cartridge belt 
about the hips. .I have seen them riding 
their stallions into the Sea of Tiberias, naked 
in muscular beauty—their well-built bodies 
as cast of bronze, muscles like steel—and my 
heart beat faster. If a few years of tough 
peasant life suffice to blot out the marks of 
two thousand years of slavery and outrage, 
what cannot this race become? 

“How will the future Palestinians look who 
are growing up in these villages? I have 
seen them, these children of the colonies, 
children of the sun and of freedom—piercing 
eyes in ruddy faces, wiry, upright bodies on 
the pedestal of well-shaped, naked feet. 
They walk quickly and surely, these feet, be- 
cause they are on their own soil, masters of 
their fate. They have not learned cringing 
and whining, these young border people, but 
to ride almost before they can walk, and the 
rifle is in their hands from boyhood. I saw 
little boys gallop shouting through the lanes 
holding their horses’ necks fast in their plump 
brown legs. Indeed, some there are who 
would compare with the Bedouins of the 
desert as riders and shots. 

“And in every house that I entered there 
was Herzl’s portrait. He is the uncrowned 
king of this rising people. He gave them the 
will to be.” 


SANCHO Ul INTO" THE DEE PY 


Wilfred T. Grenfell, M. D. 


Among the sports and pastimes of Labra- 
dor life, especially of the life bound up 
with the great fisheries, none has ever 
appealed to me so much as the handling of 
the Eskimo kayak. It is truly a wonderful 
little craft. I have driven it against head 
winds in rough water, racing a four-oared 
boat, manned by the best oarsmen in that 
kind of vehicle that the world produces, 
yet I could skim past them, wheel round 
them, and catch them again, much to their 
surprise and chagrin. In calm water I 
have raced a man-of-war’s long boat with 
six oars on each side, and held my own 
from the shore to the ship. I have, when 
seeking eggs on the faces of these mighty 
cliffs, paddled her carefully to where the 
sea washes up -against their feet, and, 
springing out, dragged her after me up on 
to a ledge of the precipice out of reach of 
the swell, while I scaled the rocks above 
her in search of prey. Many a time I have 
driven her through a breaking surf on to 
a sandy beach. Lying waiting on the exact 
spot where the first of the rising swells 
breaks, I have watched my time, and then 
with a rush, borne in on an incoming roller, 
beached my little craft, jumped out and 
hauled her high and dry, before the next 
surf could have time to fill her with its 
foaming water. In leaving the beach again, 
with my apron covering the hole I sit in 
and tied tight under my arms, I have 
driven her through the same surf without 
capsizing, in spite of a good blow in the 
‘chest and a good washing down of my 
head and arms by the one breaking water 
that I have failed to aim. 

The kayak is only a feather weight after 
all. For when I have used her I can turn 
her upside down over my head and carry 
her home, or hand her easily up out of 
the water over the ship’s side without davit, 
or pulley, or other help. Many times I 
have returned to the steamer at anchor, 
when all hands have turned in, and found 
no reason to waken the watch to help me 
in with the craft. 

She is only twenty-two inches wide, some 
are only twenty, while they are from thir- 


teen to fifteen feet in length. Her side is 
but ten inches high at best, and between 
myself and the water is only a single piece 
of sealskin, stretched over the lightest of 
wooden frames. There is not a nail or 
screw in her and every rib and streak is just 
lashed to the next, merely by a sealskin 
thong. There is neither paint nor oakum, 
varnish nor putty, about her. The skins 
are merely sewn together with sinew from 
the back of our deer, and yet are perfectly 
watertight. 

The boat depends for its existence on its 
buoyancy and balance. At first the tender- 
foot will, even in calm water, wabble and 
roll as if he were learning to manage a 
bicycle, and if fearful and not self-reliant 
will capsize more than once, before he 
learns to drive her. He will scarcely 
venture to move his paddle at first, for fear 
of shaking her over, and will circle and 
zigzag as a result, so that he will think it 
must be the boat’s fault. But soon he will 
gain confidence. The spirit of the boat will 
seize him, and he will dance with it in 
spirit as it leaps like a sprite over steep 
waves that would half fill a wooden boat 
ten times her size. Indeed, on a really 
rough day one feels almost like the spirit 
of the waves oneself as one dances over 
them, laughing at their grim strength. The 
water seems to get angrier and angrier as 
it realizes that with all its irresistible might 
it can grip nothing, and is impotent. It 
makes one sing sometimes in mockery as a 
great, frowning, white-topped sea hurtles 
past and one leaps it as a good hound does 
a stone wall. 

I have carried kayaks everywhere. In 
the North Sea among our _ splendid 
trawlers, it has been a ceaseless source of 
pleasure and profit. More than once I have 
carried a lad on the back of my craft over 
its deep waters from vessel to vessel, he 
lying stretched out and still, as when one 


-carries a child on the handles of one’s 


bicycle—though it almost takes a fisher 
lad to have the courage to let you try it. 
So fast was my boat that I could overtake 
easily a steam trawler with her net down, 
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catch a line from her watchman and, boat 
and all, climb over her side without stop- 
ping her, or without needing to add to the 
work of our own men by calling on a boat 
crew to throw out the jolly-boat and ge 
a visiting. Moreover, my friends used to 
be interested to see this uncanny sprite of 
a boat chasing theirs, and I have gotten 
many a respectful hearing for the message 
I was out there to try to carry, that I 
would possibly not have found had it not 
been for the curiosity aroused by my little 
craft. Many a trick we have played to- 
gether, such as balancing bottles full of 
water on the top of her and lying “beam 
on” to a choppy sea, just to show that we 
could do it without losing a drop, as they 
would certainly do if they tried a like ex- 
periment in their large fishboat. 

How many a good meal of birds, and of 
seal meat, too, my little kayak has brought 
me! I have stolen on geese sleeping on the 
water at night without their recognizing 
me. Ducks seem often to mistake me for 
some familiar fish and allow me _ to 
approach, when oars and rowlocks would 
send them scattering far out of range. 

Some three miles off the North Cape of 
Iceland I was chasing down and tiring out, 
in my kayak, some diving birds on an 
absolutely calm sea, the rising bubbles 
enabling me to tell which way the quarry 
under water was moving, when snap went 
my paddle in half, and it seemed as if I 
should have a hard time ever making land 
again. But I found one half acted almost 
as well as two blades, and I “Canadian- 
canoed” home as easily as if nothing had 
happened. 

On another occasion a boy of fifteen to 
whom I had lent my kayak capsized a mile 
or so off the Norfolk coast. The accident 
was spied by the lifeboat watchman, and 
the crew at once summoned and despatched 
to his rescue. But he absolutely refused 
to accept any assistance, and after much 
laboring brought her home by himself, 
paddling her upside down as he sat on her 
bottom; the air entrapped in her making 
her a kind of lifeboat. 


One fine day on the east coast of” 


England a bright sun and a glorious breeze 
lured me out of my office, and I paddled 
out to sea in my kayak from the harbor 
mouth to enjoy a miniature contest with 
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the sea running on the Scrooby sands. It 
was Easter Monday, and as I looked back 
at the long sandy beach I could see that 
it was black with people, who seemed to 
be swarming over one another’s heads like 
ants in a disturbed ant-hill, so sweeping 
round I ran in on the shore and lay bob- 
bing on the breaker line, watching the great 
crowd. What a pandemonium it all 
was! There were five thousand people 
on that beach. It seemed as if every 
square yard were occupied, while the 
crowd swayed to and fro among gaudily 
decorated booths and every imaginable 
Coney Island attraction. Negro minstrels, 
strong men, clowns and charlatans of every 
kind edged in and out among them. There 
was the banging of bells to attract atten- 
tion, the hoarse shouts of patent medicine 
sellers, the discordant notes of German 
bands and _ peripatetic barrel organs. 
Mixed up with these was the roar of 
human voices and the shouts of many chil- 
dren, who, tied up in the weirdest imagin- 
able costumes, kept tripping in and out of 
the advancing and receding spent waves, 
happy in giving all their time and strength 
to the sand castles that disappeared as fast 
as they were built. Meanwhile, far out on 
the horizon I could see the smoke of busy 
steamers hurrying their needed freights 
from north to south, some carrying North- 
umbrian coal to warm the firesides of 
those in our great southern cities, some 
bringing their cargoes of logs from Scan- 
dinavia to build our houses, and others 
their cheap but useful merchandise from 
Germany and Holland, while now and 
again a sail would pop up over the sky 
line speaking of the ceaseless toil of the 
deep-sea fishermen, who all the year 
round, summer and winter, in fair weather 
and foul, are reaping from the mighty 
deep the rich harvest of food for all our 
tables. 

Whirling irresistibly through my mind 
came the words of the Master as He spoke 
to men pledged to follow Him, but who 
stood on the beach washing their empty 
nets: “‘Launch out into the deep’—out 
into the deeper waters where brave ven- 
tures of faith are called for.’ My own 
halfway position between the shallows and 
deeps made me feel as if once again I were 
in the position I had stood in years before, 
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when through the lips of D. L. Moody I 
had first listened to the Master’s call to 
me to leave the shallows, the beach of 
human life on which so many pass their 
days playing with sand, or, fearful and 
distrustful, fail to see that which alone 
makes the span of human life worth while, 
so losing its glorious opportunities to serve. 
Outside, over that far sky line, I had wit- 
nessed more than once sorrows and suffer- 
ing and loss. He who attempts great 
things, as he who shall win any crown, 
must endure hardness and may not escape 
his cross. But his loss is as nothing to 
the loss of those who waste the golden 
opportunities of life. Even his cross will 
be sweet in comparison with the pleasures 
of the idler and empty tattler. 

Many a time since when my kayak and 
I have been going our rounds among the 
fishermen of Labrador, I have had to 
realize that this tiny craft of my own life 
can of itself but toil and catch nothing, 
so timid and so convinced of my own in- 
capacity am I. But the Master’s call made 
so long ago to that timid and disheartened 
crowd on the Galilean beach echoes and 
-reéchoes in the listening heart for all 
time. It did not call to’me once for all at 
that great gathering in the slums of White- 
chapel and then remain silent forever. It 


has not been silenced by the many failures 


of my courage to seize the opportunities, 
that in all these years He, in Whose sight 
all things are open, must be conscious of. 
No. His all-abounding love echoes and re- 
echoes and echoes it again, ever calling us 
while life lasts—never Himself discour- 
aged by the poor instruments He has to 
use—but still calling, “Follow! Follow! 
Follow! and I, I, I will make you fishers 
of men.” 
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To every worker there come times when 
he realizes he is physical, and that the 
Spirit in him has but a temple made of 
frail material to work in. It has been a 
strenuous time of late with us in the Mis- 
sion, the branching out into new work, the 
anxiety over the success of experiments 
undertaken, disappointments in one or two 
instances where we had hoped for better 
things, shown by a series of legal cases 
which it falls to our part to administer, 
some difficult sick cases that have greatly 
called out our sympathies and impressed 
our impotence and, by no means least, the 
continuous financial anxiety as to whether 
bills can be met and whether opportunities 
for new efforts ought to be accepted and 
undertaken, and so on, and so on, and so on 
—which to the wise man are sure signs of 
a tired physical condition and a call to halt 
temporarily or lay aside awhile. But it is 
harder to some natures sometimes to hear 
the Master’s call to rest than to follow 
the spirit which bade the Master work 
when quiet was called for. There come 
to so many at times gloomy thoughts as 
to whether they are still fit for their ser- 
vice, whether there are not better instru- 
ments their Master could use were they 
not occupying the place. It is because 
I have fallen-in with just such workers 
once or twice of late, discouraged and 
talking of retiring, that I wish them to 
remember the Master’s call is a recurring 
one, Usque ad mortem. He can use the 
“shut-in” ones as well as the strenuous and 
the active. But His call comes just as 
clearly and as imperiously the tenth time 
as the first. He is not discouraged by our 
failures. He wants our services, however 
poor they may be, and He wants all of 
them and He wants them to the end. 


Mineo Nien OF CHRISELAN.DISCIPLESHIP* 


Pres. A. P. Fitch, Andover Theological Seminary. 


It does not always, or often, fall to the 
lot of any man to address a great body of 
people with any real hope that what he 
says to them they will, or could, actually 
carry out in their lives. When by virtue 
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of certain circumstances, such as here exist, 
both the speaker and people know that if 
that which is said commends itself to the 
hearts of those who hear, they can receive 
it and they can live it out, then both speaker 
and people know that they are in the pres- 
ence of a very peculiar and very solemn re= 
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sponsibility. So, you, as you listen to the 
things that are said to you to-night, should 
remember that they are within your com- 
pass, if you choose so to have them, because 
you are a group of young men, and to be 
young and to be free are practically synony- 
mous. Men and women of middle age are 
not free; they have their habits that bind 
them. But you have no habits that bind 
you. You can do what you want to do, 
if you will. And, therefore, I ask you, as 
you listen to what I am going to say, to 
remember how solemn is the responsibility 
which the freedom of your youth lays 
upon you. 

Now, when we come to speak upon the 
content of Christian discipleship I think 
the best way to get at what discipleship is 
is to eliminate certain popular and errone- 
ous conceptions regarding it. 
the content of Christian discipleship cannot 
be summed up in any adherence to pious 
practices. No man can call himself a dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ if it be only true of 
him that he regularly attends church, that 
he decorously, day after day, says his 
prayers, that he does not neglect reading 
certain portions of Holy Scripture, that he, 
perhaps, teaches a class in Sunday school, 
and that he conforms to the average stan- 
dards of morality of his day and generation. 
Such adherence to pious practices is almost 
inevitably an important and noble effect of 
Christian discipleship; but it is not in itself 
the content of Christian discipleship. 

And, again, one cannot find the content 
of Christian discipleship in the mere sub- 
scription to ancient formule. There are 
certain classic statements of the Christian 
faith; they are majestic with the prestige 
of antiquity; by them our fathers and our 
fathers’ fathers have lived; around them 
cluster innumerable and noble associations. 
Sometimes young men confound true dis- 
cipleship with an absolute acquiescence in 
traditional formule, and by their willing 
acceptance of great scientific statements of 
faith, which acceptance largely is an intel- 
lectual acceptance, they call themselves 
Christians. Here again you are counting 
upon a great effect of Christianity, upon a 
result of true religion; but it is not in itself 
a sufficient content of Christian discipleship. 

More often in this day and generation 
one finds young men and women who 


For instance, 
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believe that the content of Christian dis- 
cipleship is to be found largely in a vague 
though: noble humanitarian sentiment. 
They think if they have a great passion for 
human service, if they love their fellow 
men, if they are interested in all that tends 
to high and generous and kindly living, 
that they are thereby Christian men and 
women. Not so. There again one sees 
one of the great and noble effects of being 
a Christian; but this in itself does not 
constitute Christian discipleship. You and 
I, if we are to be real followers of Jesus 
Christ, must do far more than adhere to 
pious practices; far more than give our 
subscription to anciént or modern formule; 
far more than be enthusiastically interested 
in all that is serviceable and beautiful in 
relation to human beings. 

What, then, does it mean to be a true 
disciple? Who are they who are disciples 
of Jesus? Who but those in whom He has 
been permitted to work the work for which 
He came into the world. What did Jesus 
come to do for men? Not to make them 
pious, not to make them learned in theol- 
ogy. He came to make men men. He 
came to take men’s hearts and souls and 
redeem them to themselves, to bring them 
back to that which in the very beginning, 
in the heart and mind of God, they were 
foreordained to be; and the disciple of 
Jesus Christ is the man who has come to 
himself in Jesus Christ, and who by virtue 
of the grace of Christ now lives that whole 
man’s life which he was meant to live when, 
in the creative thought of God, men first 
came into being. 

Now, what does that mean? It means 
that to be a disciple of Jesus Christ is 
nothing less normal, nothing less whole- 
some, nothing less positive, nothing less 
complete than to be the man God meant 
you to be, and to show forth in yourself 
that manhood which was in the Divine 
mind when man was first created. What is 
the content, then, of that manhood, the true 
manhood which is in itself the real content 
of discipleship? At least these things. No 
man can call himself a disciple of Jesus 
Christ who has not in his own personal life, 
in his own inner motives, in that part of 
life where desires are born, where ten- 
dencies are formed, given himself wholly 
unto God and let God make what He 
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would of him in character. 
It is simple, but difficult. 

Do some of us think that we follow our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ because we 
love to hear His name, because we enjoy 
Him with a fine and sincere emotional 
enjoyment, but have not yet by the grace 
of God conquered that easily besetting sin 
which, being the weakest thing in us, is 
therefore the test of our strength? We are 
not truly disciples of Jesus Christ until by 
His grace we have conquered personal sin; 
and no matter how high our appreciation 
of Him, no matter how sincere our reli- 
gious temperament, no matter how real 
our desire to serve our fellow men, if day 
by day and year by year, unknown to men 
but known to ourselves and God, we are 
not desperately fighting the thing we know 
to be wrong, and are not little by little 
overcoming it, then we have no right to 
say that we are His disciples. Do not 
misunderstand me. I do not mean by that 
that no man who has not conquered all 
his sins could be a disciple of Christ, for 
if I meant that then no one here, least of 
all he who is speaking to you, could call 
himself a disciple of our Lord. I mean 
that the men who are truly the disciples of 
Jesus have put as the first desire of their 
lives, that passion for character, for honor, 
for purity of heart. If I am to call myself 
a true disciple of Jesus I must have as my 
first and greatest aim the determination to 
fight that thing in my life which I know 
to be wrong. I will fight it, and if I have 
to die fighting, so be it. I will die with my 
back to the wall, and I will die still desir- 
ing by His grace to overcome that which 
is separating me from Him. 

And so long as we nourish within our- 
selves any of the sins of life, so long as 
we do not strive against them, so long as 
we do not day by day ask God to redeem 
the weakest point in us and cut out the 
things that we love and yet know are 
wrong, how can we call ourselves disciples 
of Jesus Christ? But so long as, by His 
grace, we day by day fight the things that 
we know are wrong, and when we fall do 
not stay down but get up and renew the 
fight, then we can say we are the disciples 
of our Lord. First, then, in the content of 
Christian discipleship is that persistent 
PASSION FOR CHARACTER, a fighting struggle 


Character ! 
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to drive out, by the grace of Christ, the 
lower man and to cultivate the Divine in 
its place. 

The next thing in the content of Chris- 
tian discipleship, is the PASSION TO REDEEM 
MEN. That, I think, is really the character- 
istic thing in Christian discipleship. Great 
pagan souls have striven to be great men, 
and other men of other faiths have had 
their mental struggle to make themselves 
pure, true and good. But the distinctive 
thing in being a disciple of Jesus Christ 
is that of having something of His redemp- 
tive passion for all mankind, something of 
His desire to sacrifice oneself for the 
world. Mazzini, the great Italian patriot, 
was right when he said: “If I see anyone 
called good, I ask, ‘Who then has he 
saved?’” For, after all, what is the con- 
tent of Jesus’ message that is unique? Is 
it not this: that there is a holy, loving God, 
pouring Himself out on the world, mani- 
festing Himself in service, so that Jesus, 
in His supreme moment of God-conscious- 
ness, when He knew He came from God 
and went to Him, girded Himself with a 
towel and washed His disciples’ feet, and 
then carried His love to the uttermost point 
of sacrifice, even to the Cross? Was not 
this the clear teaching of our Lord, that 
men become the sons of God and His 
disciples when they love their fellow men 
the way God loves us? “A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” That is to 
say, you and I will love our fellow men 
not with a mere humanitarian sentiment, 
but with a burning passion for their lives, 
as God burns for them. We will not give 
them the fag ends of our time and the 
left-overs of our substance, but we will so 
love them that, like our Father in heaven, 
we are not content until our fellow men 
have our best, even as He was not content 
until, in the person of His Son, He gave 
Himself to the world. When we so love 
the world, desiring that the best we have, 
our brothers too shall have, desiring that 
they shall know how our love goes out to 
them, even as God’s love for you and me; 
then, if a man curse us, we will bless him, 
because a man who will curse needs to be 
blessed; then, if a man asks us to walk 
a mile with him, we will walk two, so that 
he will know how our love outreaches law 
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how it can conceive of a voluntary love 
that no law can command and no force 
compel; so that he will see a love poured 
out by the soul that has been touched by 
the life of Jesus, because Jesus Himself 
poured out His love unto death for us men 
and for our salvation. 

When our attitude towards the world is 
the redemptive attitude,—when we love the 
world mot for the things that the world 
can give to us, which is worldliness, but for 
the things that we can give to it, which is 
divinity,—_then we are coming into the 
content of the discipleship of Jesus Christ. 
and if we, on the one hand, beginning 
within, as all must begin, endeavor faith- 
fully to purge our lives from their darling 
sins, renouncing those things which we see 
and like because they minister to our 
earthly and carnal pleasure; and then con- 
tinue zrlhout, to love the world as God 
loves it, embracing those things which 
draw us to the world because we see its 
need and desire to minister to it, that, then, 
is the second part of the content of Chris- 
tian discipleship: it is the redemptive atti- 
tude towards the world, the passion to save, 
the desire to sacrifice, the yearning to pour 
out our lives for men. 

Now, I come to the third’ and greatest 
part of that content, to the essential reli- 
gious thing in it. It is a great AWARENESS 
OF THE PRESENCE OF Gop IN His wortp. No 


one is a follower of Jesus Christ who has 


not learned, through Him, that everywhere 
is God, whose soul is not haunted by that 
solemn presence which elevates’ the 
thoughts, who does not feel within him- 
self that God is “closer to us than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands or feet,” who when 
he looks abroad, on a scene like this and 
sees the great stretch of river, the hills in 
the distance, and the clouds above, does 
not feel that he is on sacred ground. O 
young men, the religion of Christ is not a 
religion of sense. A consciousness of God’s 
presence shows that you are touched not 
with any ethical or humanitarian sentiment, 
but by the mystic fire which is the only 
thing that makes men permanent servants 
of the Most High. When we say to our- 
selves, “I must not do that which is wrong, 
and J must tell my fellow men to do that 
which is right, because how can I do this 
wrong thing and sin against God—not 
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against law or against men but against 
God’; when we cry in our moments Offs 
penitence, “Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight”; 
when, in our times of temptation we say, 
“I will stand in awe and sin not; I will 
commune with my own heart upon my bed, 
and be still”—then we are coming into 
discipleship, because then Jesus is leading 
us into the presence of God and making us 
aware of His unfailing presence. 

After all, what is the great sign that 
makes us all feel that we are really dis- 
ciples of Jesus? It is this: when day by 
day we learn how to cultivate that Divine 
presence; when day by day we know how 
to withdraw from the outlying reaches of 
our lives, from all their far-spread interests, 
until little by little we get ourselves by our- 
selves, until we are alone. Would any of 
you dare to get yourself quite by yourself 
day after day, and then with humble but un- 
faltering steps, to go to the door of your 
own soul and enter, shutting out the world, 
there to have peace with God, to sanctify 
the outer life that the inner refuge may be 
clear and shining, so that there you may 
be still with Him? They who have that 
interior refuge know in Whom they have 
believed. They who have sanctified the 
life by the grace of Christ to the end that 
Christ may dwell within them, so that they 
may show Him forth to the world them- 
selves, they are His disciples. And young 
men who have that interior refuge issue 
from it day after day with the vision cor- 
rected, with the perspective made true 
again, with the vital forces renewed, with 
life clarified and elevated and illuminated 
and made deep and simple and confident 
and joyous and strong; and they go about 
among their fellow men and the light is 
on their faces which was on Moses’, and 
they know it not, but men take knowledge 
of them that they have been with God. 

You see, then, what the content of Chris- 
tian discipleship is. First of all, it is a 
new life. The new life must come first. 
Unless my soul is redeemed nobody else 
is going to be redeemed through me. 
Unless I have the conquering grace of 
Christ in my life I have not made the first 
step. But having made that first step, I 
go on through that grace, for the nature of 
that grace is that it issues in a new life, and 
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the new life issues in a new relationship— 
the redemptive relationship of the sons of 
God with their fellow men. And this whole 
great process takes place not in the mortal, 
but in the eternal field of our lives; not 
amid the things of the flesh but in the 
realin of the spirit. And, therefore, men 
feel when they are full disciples of Jesus 
Christ that the new life and the new rela- 
tionship issue in a new destiny. They know 
they are living among things which are in 
-time but not of time—God’s infinite glory, 
God’s purity, God’s love, God’s pity, God’s 
redemptive passion. And, therefore, one of 
the great parts, the supremest thing, in 
this content of Christian discipleship is the 
freedom of endless life, the power of end- 
less life, the sense of moving about in 
worlds that are eternal and unchanging, 
worlds into which by the grace of Christ 
we have been admitted; and we find in that 
sense of Him and that devotion to Him 
and that utter surrender to Him the only 
perfect freedom there is, the freedom of 
the boudage of God. 

And they whom Christ has saved within 
and whom He is driving out to save others, 
and in whom He dwells with an ever more 
and more unutterable sweetness, they know 
of course of those effects of religion of 
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which I spoke at the beginning of this talk, 
but which, without this behind them, are a 
delusion and a snare. Such men and women 
who feel that they live this life of freedom, 
inevitably and necessarily frequent the 
Church of God where there are others like 
themselves beholding the vision. Such men 
and women by virtue of their own experi- 
ence of religion learn to understand the 
creeds of religion. And when they come 
to their theology through their religion, to 
their great statements of faith through their 
experience of faith, they do not find it hard 
to understand, to reverence, and to accept 
them. And of course such men and such 
women look upon all their fellow men with 
an inexpressible desire to serve and help 
them, not merely because they are kinsmen, 
but because they are filled with the grace of 
Christ, and because they discern beneath 
the face of every human being the glory 
of the grace of the Son of God, and so 
they desire to save men to themselves and 
to Him. And the motive which gives rise 
to that desire to save them is to minister to 
the glory of that God Whose they are, 
Whom they serve, Who is in all and through 
all, Who fills the uttermost horizons of the 
disciple’s life, and in Whose glory alone 
they are content. 
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I. The first and imperative requisite to 
an effective Christian discipleship is what 
we might call the God-consciousness. 

I think it will assist you very much and 
serve to illuminate this part of my subject 
if I speak to you about the real experience 
of a real man who became an effective dis- 
ciple through hard and exacting mental 
processes,—processes, I venture to believe, 
not uncommon to many noble souls. 
There is no man, I imagine, with whom 
you young men are more famillar as a 
modern writer than Robert Louis Steven- 
son, one of the most splendid geniuses of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In a book entitled, “The Faith of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” written by a _ fellow 
countryman of his—a book that discloses 
the spiritual Stevenson—you will find am- 
plified what I am about to relate. 

In his early life Stevenson, you may 
remember, was quite indifferent to the 
cause of religion. I do not mean that he 
was an atheist, nor do I mean that he was 
a sceptic; I mean that his life was simply 
tinctured with doubt and indifference and 
that he had nothing in common, at least 
‘during the period of his early maturing 
life, with the Christian Church. He had 
been brought up in a very rigid way in the 
Scotch kirk, and hence it was all the more 
,remarkable that he left the church of his 
‘fathers and became indifferent to its obli- 
gations. In the course of time, while pros- 
ecuting his studies, he found himself in 
Paris, and there it was that his struggle for 
the light began. Stevenson, like many men, 
had to be converted head first. Some men 
‘are converted heart first, but Stevenson 
‘was not an emotional man, hence his head 
had to be converted before his heart was 
affected. While there, he wrote to his 
father some most interesting letters con- 
cerning his upward climb. As I remember, 
a phrase in one of these letters ran thus: 
“T am climbing the bare stairs of duty day 
by day.” Another time he wrote: “I try to 
see the good in the inch and cling to it.” 
In all these hard, strenuous mental pro- 
cesses Stevenson was emerging into the 
larger life of faith, into the God-conscious- 
ness, until finally he gave forth this very 
suggestive word: “No man may say he has 
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made any success in art until he can write 
across the page of his journal, ‘Enter 
God.” Applying that word of his in the © 
large, shall we not say, No man may write 
across the page of the journal of his life 
the word success until he can write at the 
head of the page, “Enter God”? 

There is a word that it seems to me fits 
in admirably here, namely, that word writ- 
ten concerning the first preacher in the 
New Testament, “A man sent by God,’ a 
man who had the consciousness that there 
resided a Divine power within him, who 
believed that behind his life at its genesis 
was God. ~- That was the secret of the 
mighty power of John the Baptist, as it has 
been the secret of the power of every man 
who has been a preacher of distinction 
from that day to this. Who ever looked 
into the face of Phillips Brooks without 
the consciousness that he bore the evidences 
of being a certified disciple of God; that 
somehow God had written upon the very 
physical man an epistle to be read and 
known of all men? 

Let me relate to you an incident in the 
life of this great preacher, which illus- 
trates this God-consciousness, the con- 
sciousness that man is more than human, 
that he is in a very real sense a receptacle 
of the Divine in so far as he renders him- 
self receptive to the God-power. Phillips 
Brooks was crossing the ocean with a very 
dear personal friend. About noon, this 
friend missed him from his accustomed 
place on the deck and went in search of 
him. Thinking he might possibly be ill, 
he went down to his cabin. Said he: “I 
opened the door very gently lest I might 
awaken him should he be sleeping, and 
when I opened it, this is what I saw: the 
great preacher of Trinity Church on his 
knees, his eyes open, looking away into 
space, that magnificent head of his thrown 
back and a holy light illuminating his fea- 
tures. His hands were outstretched and he 
was crying, ‘O God, give me power! O 
God, give me power.’” “And,” concluded 
this friend, “I closed the door without in- 
terrupting him, for I had opened it upon 
the secret of his life—the consciousness of 
the abiding presence of God.” 

O young men, no man entering any of- 
fice of discipleship, whether it be as secre- 
tary of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, as teacher of a Bible class, as leader 
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of a prayer group, or as preacher of right- 
eousness, will ever be able to write across 
the page of the journal of his life the word 
success until he has the consciousness that 
what he is, he is, not of men, but of God. 

I like well those words in “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.” They have been a source of com- 
fort to me in days when the clouds hung 
low on the horizon and when the success 
of life did not seem to be apparent: 


“All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God.” 


Why? Because of the consciousness that 
behind the life and through the life, sur- 
charging it with an irresistible impulse, was 
the Divine presence. 

Is it not strange that only to-day are we 
really waking to a larger consciousness of 
our need of this Divine presence in every- 
day life; that only to-day men in every 
sphere and walk of life are realizing that 
a man may live on the so-called “ground 
floor” of life and yet have the God-con- 
sciousness, the realization that he is of 
God, that he came forth from God, and 
that in all his life service he belongs to 
God? I lay it down as the fundamental 
requisite of any sucessful ministry that a 
man must have in a real, vital sense, the 
consciousness of the presence and power 
of God. And, my friends, the men who 
have this consciousness the world is wait- 
_ ing to hear. Yes, it is waiting eagerly and 
intensely for the man who speaks as a 
certified disciple of his Lord’s. 

Do you remember those words of John 
Brierly’s: “Let our prophet come with a 
new mandate for the soul upon his lips, 
and though his speech be in the dialect of 
a Galilean peasant, the world will hear him 
gladly.” The world is never tired of the 
eternal Word of God, but the world will 
not abide the man who presents that Word 
of God simply as a human message, how- 
ever refined or cultivated his utterance may 
be. He must carry something more than 
the certification of the seminary or the 
parchment of the university. He must 
carry the certification that he is of God 
and that he carries God’s message to men. 

Il. My second point is this: not only 
must a man believe that he is a certified 
disciple of his Lord’s, but he must believe 
in the time to which he is sent. No man 
who has ever trod the earth so fully be- 
lieved in His time, as Jesus Christ. If ever 
there lived One Who saw the great good 
in humanity, that One was the Man of 
Nazareth. I speak of this particular point 
of belief because in our time we have fallen 
upon a period in history, particularly of 
the history of this country, that is sur- 
charged with pessimism. All our maga- 
zine literature is tinctured with it, and we 
are being admonished that we have come 
to a period that is morally decadent, and 
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men, forsooth, point to all the scandals in 
public and private life as illustrative of 
this. We are told that legislatures are ‘es- 
sentially corrupt, that commercial life is 
honeycombed with vice, that society is in 
a state of utter decadence. Any man who 
believes that, will signally fail to reach his 
time. A man must believe in the period in 
which he lives, and more, he must believe 
in the country in which he lives. 

I asked Governor Hughes at a luncheon 
a short time ago this question: “Do you 
believe that any man can successfully solicit 
the suffrages of his fellows and gain high 
preferment in public life to-day unless he 
witnesses to great moral and religious con- 
victions?” He responded without any hesi- 
tancy whatsoever, that, in his judgment, it 
would be utterly impossible for a man to 
gain and hold preferment in public life 
unless he was morally clean. And, young 
men, that is so perfectly palpable and ob- 
vious that he who runs may read and un- 
derstand it. In every office of public life— 
at least in the higher reaches of public life 
—to-day, men who occupy high stations 
must witness in their own personal and 
private lives to great moral and religious 
principles. 

I cite this as illustrative of what I hold 
as the upward movement of our time. I 
regard this age as more golden than the 
age of Pericles, and more particularly so 
far as opportunity is concerned. It is an 
age of opportunity. Believe in your time. 
It is one of the essentials of an efficient 
discipleship. In closing this point I go 
back again to the Master Himself. You 
recall that all. the disciples doubted the 
efficacy of His ministry; they were con- 
founded concerning His message. But He 
never wavered. “He knew what was in 
man,” and it was because of that supreme 
knowledge that He believed in man. 

Ill. And not only must a man believe 
in his time but he must believe in his fellow 
men. I do not suppose anybody will con- 
tradict the statement that there was a 
period in the history of the Christian 
Church when men clothed with the author- 
ity of the ministry approached congrega- 
tions as though they thought them wholly, 
or at least half, depraved, and in which the 
whole tirade was directed against the man; 
such a ministry witnessed to a zeal of God. 
but not according to knowledge. I venture 
to think that a new attitude has come to 
be in our time and that to-day the effective 
and successful servant of God is the man 
who believes primarily in his God-given 
authority and power; and who believes, 
secondly, that those to whom he is sent 
are susceptible to all that is good, and are 
capable of eternal salvation. Believe in 
the men of your time and in approaching 
them let this be perfectly and conspicu- 
ously obvious, that you no longer have 
doubts as to their capacity to receive what 
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you have received, the reviving and regen- 
erating power of God. 

May I submit as illustrative of a method 
of dealing with men, an incident that came 
to me personally, and that I think indi- 
cates, possiblv, one of the ways of dealing 
with men who are indifferent to religion 
and yet who are not what we would call 
irreligious. J was in the office of a man 
in public life, whose name you all know. 
I had been discussing with him a matter 
that related to the trial of a parishioner of 
mine for a crime for which he had been 
indicted. At the close of the interview, 
this man said to me: “I want to ask you a 
straight question and J want you to answer 
it with all frankness.” Then, leaning back 
in his chair, he said: “First, let me give 
vou a bit of my life history.” He told me 
how he had been brought up as a lad under 
rather extreme conditions, with a father 
and mother who had over-restrained him, 
and how in those earlier days of his ado- 
lescence he had made up his mind that if 
a time ever came when he was a free man 
he would cut all the traces that bound him 
to the Church. “And,” said he, “when my 
academic period came and I was free I 
did precisely what I had contemplated. 
Now,” added he, “I have gone all through 
that period and I have grown up in life and 
in public service, and I have come to the 
top of the hill. I have a family, and my 
children are growing up. Possibly that 
fact may account for this inquiry I am 
going to make. But the question I ask you 
as a brother man in the great pilgrimage 
of life to answer me candidly, is: ‘Can a 
man be religious and not go to church?” 

I looked at him for a few moments and 
waited lest I might speak unadvisedly with 
my lips. —“Uheny lsaidey «ll vanswen that 
question unhesitatingly. It is possible for 
a man to be religious and not go to church, 
even as it is possible for a man to hold 
high Christian ideals and not go to church.” 

He leaned hack in his chair again and 
said with sceming satisfaction, as though 
the interview were at an end, “I am greatly 
obliged to you.” 

“Buty 1 ‘satd) that) isemot alls Iechave 
something more to say. May I venture to 
diagnose your case a bit 2?” 

Hie smiled and said: “lf you can. 
ceed.” 

“T want to disclose the motive back of 
your question,” T said. “You have asked 
it because you want to know what it is that 
you have lost by being outside the pale of 
religion.” 

“That’s it.” he said. 

“I believe, my dear friend, that you are 
dead wrong in your point of approach to 
this question.” 

Allon? WG ened” 

“The question at issue, is not, What have 
you lost hy being outside the Church, but, 
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What has the Church lost by your persist- 
ent absence? What has been the net loss 
to the cause of religion, to which you say 
you: are committed as a man, by your ab- 
sence from the courts of God’s house?” 

He looked somewhat embarrassed and 
said, “I had not thought of that.” 

“No,” I answered, “and men of your 
kind do not think of it.” 

And then I went on and told him of the 
plea we are making to-day for men to enter 
the Christian ministry, of the plea for 
more churches, and I added, “Every Sun- 
day you are absent from your place of 
worship and permit your wife and chil- 
dren to go unattended, you register before 
men and the world at large an objection 
to the Church and you hinder the cause 
of religion.” 

He reflected deeply and said: “I never 
thought of that before. I am going back 
next Sunday.” 

This illustrates, it seems to me, a method 
of dealing with men. I ventured to be- 
lieve in that man; I ventured to believe 
that he was a godly man, not ecclesiastically 
so perhaps, not with a shibboleth upon his 
lips, but that he was a godly man none the 
less and I challenged him upon another is- 
sue—the need of maintaining the cause of 
religion through the Christian Church, and 
his responsibility concerning it. 

My brother men, believe in men, be hope- 
ful concerning them, and thus make your 
discipleship effective. 

And is it necessary for me to add that 
in the exercise of this discipleship—believ- 
ing that God is in you and through you, 
believing in your time, believing in your 
fellows—in exercising your discipleship, 
exercise it with every power that you have? 
I am tired and so are men generally, of an 
enervated, emasculated presentation of reli- 
gion, of the presentation of a religion that 
seems less virile than the Man Christ Jesus, 
of a religion that relates itself largely to 
the esthetics of the Church, of a religion 
that concerns itself with forms and pos- 
tures and colors, and that does not put into 
it one hundred per cent manhood, making 
men believe that it is the supremest thing 
in the world to be a disciple of Jesus 
Christ’s. O young men, if you are going 
to teach your fellows, and if you are going 
to uplift your time, you must. not only have 
the consciousness that God is behind you 
and in you and through you, but you must 
put every ounce of your strength into the 
thing that you do. 

Some one has said that we get out of 
life about what we put into it. That is 
supremely true of our religious service. 
Put the best into it that you have. If you 
are skilled in athletics, put your best 
energies into it. If you are of a scientific 
bent, put your scientific genius into it. If 
you have a taste for the classics, bring the 
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classics to bear upon it. Let nothing that 
you read or do be foreign to the service 
that you render in your discipleship. 

And may I add this in closing, for I have 
a right to say it to you men. I was for 
fifteen years in railroad life, hence I think 
I can speak with a “ground floor” knowl- 
edge of that life. When I was twenty- 
seven years of age I came into the minis- 
try, perhaps not so well equipped as men 
ordinarily are, perhaps without many of 
those qualities of mind and heart with 
which a man should be endowed to hold so 
exalted an office, but if there is a man in 
America more in love with his profession 
than I am I have yet to meet him. Why, 
brother men, contrasting it with the world 
of commerce in which I moved, contrasting 
it with the public life in which I served, I 
want to tell you that the ministry of Jesus 
Christ to men is incomparably grand and 
noble. I believe there is no profession to 
which a man may commit himself that is 
of so large promise, that calls for so much 
manhood, for so much genius, of what- 
ever sort it may be, as the Christian minis- 
try. And I believe this profoundly, that 
there is no profession in the country for 
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which men are fitting themselves that holds 
out to its waiting candidates larger oppor- 
tunities for a great, maguificent, heroic life 
service than the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
I tell you there is no avenue of service, 
there is no walk in life, there is no place 
where men live that is clean, wholesome 
and strong, that denies me admission as a 
minister of my Lord. 

You young men, strong, virile, intel- 
lectual, fine of limb, clean of mind, with 
all that you are and all that you hope to 
be, you are needed to interpret a manly 
Christ to the twentieth century. You are 
needed to correct some of the tendencies 
that seem to-day to be sweeping men away 
from the Church. The only kind of men 
that need apply for this ministry are the 
finest men, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually; men equipped by God and egn- 
powered by the Holy Spirit for a large 
service. 

In an age that is calling for a manly in- 
terpretation of discipleship, I bid you as 
an elder brother and as a disciple, humble 
and inefficient, I bid vou to a life of in- 
comparable service, the service of God and 
the service of men. 


A FEW OF THE DELEGATES AT THE NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, 1910. 


THE CRISIS OF PERSONAL REVIGION? 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


Gentlemen, we are here for business this 
morning. I am anxious that no man 
who has been at this conference shall miss 
the essentials of vital religion. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean by that. The position 
of very many men in our time, as I under- 
stand it, is something like this: they are 
men whose religion is not yet solidly their 
own. They have been brought up, for the 
. most part, in Christian homes; “they have 
heard sermons on anything and everything; 
and the Christian religion which they have 
inherited, imitated, absorbed, and assimi- 
lated seems to some of them as just a mass 
of miscellaneous divinity. The difficulty of 
it all is to find the vital, shining center. 
For there comes a time in the life of a 
lad—the period of adolescence—when all 
this religion seems like a towering mass 
above him, and when he is groping about 
for the essential, vital center. 

The situation as I see it is something 
like this: before the lad of to-day there is 
being presented what was not presented in 
my own time, the kingdom of God with its 
opportunities for service, the enormous 
amount of things that must be done in the 
world if it is to be put right. As the 
young man looks upon all this he sees what 
soon becomes to him nothing more than 
an inchoate mass of facts about the world 
and-its: needs. And there are men in the 
midst of all this talk of social service, 
Bible study work, and study of the foreign 
mission field, who are not sure about that 
which is the vital thing, the experience that 
makes a man a Christian for himself and 
not for another. 

Now, let me try to give you some mate- 
rial that enters into this subject. First of 
all, personal religion seems to me the meet- 
ing place of two personal wills. It is made 
up, therefore, of two elements: God’s pur- 
suit of me, and my quest of Him. Now, 
when a man has not yet arrived at the sat- 
isfactory center of religion and is not at 
peace, is not yet within the kingdom of 
God, he is very apt to look at this matter 
chiefly from the side of his quest of God. 
But when a man is inside the kingdom of 
God and at peace and looks back upon it 
all, he seems to forget his quest of God 
and rather thinks of God’s quest of him, 
That is one of the facts of your life as it 
will look to you twenty years hence. 

Religion, then, is made up of two ele- 
ments: my quest of God, and His quest of 
me. But inasmuch as a little later His pur- 
suit of you will appear more and more, 
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and your pursuit of Him less and less, I 
want to speak for a moment or two of His 
pursuit of us. 

You will notice in the Bible that some- 
times the writers who are dealing with reli- 
gious experiences are not satished to put 
the emphasis on the human quest side. 
Paul, writing to his friends in Galatia and - 
referring to the beginning of their religious. 
experience, says: “But now, after ye have 
known God, or rather are known of God.” 
You see how he corrects himself. Again 
he says: “I want to get hold of that thing 
for which J was apprehended by Christ,” 
speaking more from the point of view of 
God’s action than his own. And here is 
the way the Psalmist puts it: ‘““My soul fol- 
loweth hard after thee: thy right hand up- 
holdeth me.” (That, by the way, is one 
of the best texts in the Bible as a descrip- 
tion of personal religion.) These, then, 
are the two elements, and the Bible writers 
tend to put the emphasis upon the Divine 
action toward us rather than on our action 
responsive toward God. 

I want you, then, to consider chiefly the 
Divine side. There is a certain pressure 
that comes into the life of the average 
boy—a pressure arising from religion. It 
does not necessarily occupy his heart and 
mind all the time, nor does the pressure 
necessarily take the form of a sense of sin. 
It may take the form of a sort of general 
interest in religion, in going to church, in 
the religious life of his school or college, 
which, before, did not bother him in the 
slightest. Or it may mean something more 
distinct, a fascination by religion or a posi- 
tive pain in the heart, a little ache or 
malaise. It is not, however, an agony. It 
is not something Titanic. It is nothing that 
occupies the boy his whole time, nothing 
that makes him get down by his bed on his 
knees in agony. It is only a new sense of 
inadequacy, a new sense of the insufficiency 
of things, a new sense of his own ineffi- 
ciency for life. These are some of the 
ways this pressure begins to work on a 
boy, and let us remember it is a part of 
the whole pressure of life upon him. When 
adolescence begins, life seems to materialize 
out of the distance, and it comes as an 
awful thing. The boy tries to hide himself 
from it. He is beginning to make little 
moral slips and they are burning into his 
conscience. He is beginning to be afraid 
of the man he will be. I do not like the 
idea of pressing boys at that age to make 
promises for their whole life. They are 
afraid; not afraid of Christ, but of life. 

But when they emerge from boyhood 
into real adolescence they cannot shut it 
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out any longer. There comes a time when 
life becomes sufficiently definite for them 
to feel that they have a moral relationship 
to it, and then the pressure is certain to 
increase. Now, who is behind that pres- 
sure? Is it the hand of God already on 
your shoulder? And is that a credible 
conception of a loving God? At first it 
seems a somewhat derogatory statement of 
the nature and majesty of God, but when 
you come to think of it, is it not fine to 
take that conception of God rather than 
the old-fashioned conception of the Great 
Mechanician Who started the world so long 
ago and Who has been away ever since? 
This pressure means that it is the pressure 
of One Who is at least personal, whatever 
more He may be, upon one who is a human 
person, the pressure having for its end per- 
sonal communion, personal fellowship, per- 
sonal response. Therefore, the Divine 
pressure has to be limited. If God did not 
limit Himself in the pressure that He is 
exerting the boy would be crushed out of 
existence. The miracle is that conscience 
does not crush us. But God comes gently. 

There may be some one here this morn. 
ing who has come up to Northfield and is 
in this condition. The pressure is there 
when the boy is sinning, as well as when 
he is doing no sin. God overhears every- 
thing this boy says. He knows of the 
clean and noble things he thinks, and of 
the other things too. God is never away 
from him; God literally listens to’ every 
conversation, but not, mark you, as a spy, 
‘not that. But the point is, the pressure is 
there. 

What does the pressure involve on God’s 
part? If you grasp the idea of its cost, it 
may be the beginning of your understand- 
ing of the Atonement. What if God is 
perpetually suffering? What if God is at 
this moment cherishing in His heart a vast 
agonized solicitude, as One Who sees all 
there is in the world, and sees it all at 
once without veil or blind? Is such a 
Being bringing pressure to bear upon you? 
The Lord Jesus Christ made this idea of 
God more credible by dealing so much with 
individuals. Jesus tremendously individ- 
ualized God, and it is the logical thing that 
God should not be embarrassed by the fact 
that there are so many of us. As a Chris- 
tian minister I crave leisure of mind to 
understand my people. I want to know 
each one of them. But I cannot. But why 
should not God do it? 

Now, here are some of the forms that 
this pressure assumes. I will take them up 
in the order of man’s approach to willing- 
ness to absolute surrender. The first form 
is DETECTION. A man feels that he is sepa- 
rated from others. Jesus draws a man 
aside out of a crowd. Now, that detection 
is one of the most awkward things that a 
young man experiences in his life. I have 
seen young fellows almost literally writh- 


ing under this feeling of detection. You 
remember how Browning puts it in \his 
poem, “Fra Lippo Lippi.” This is the way 
he begins: 


“IT am poor brother Lippo.... . 
You need not clap your torches to my face.” 


And that is what, if we dared say it 
out loud, many of us would say to God. 
“Yes, I am John Smith. “You need not 
clap Your torches to my face.’ I know my 
name.” No, you do not know your name. 
It is beginning to have a new significance. 
Perhaps you have looked in the Book of 
Revelation and wondered how the com- 
mentators could be so wooden as not to. 
know the meaning of that verse which 
says, “To him that overcometh I will give 
a new name.” You have wished you could 
have an untarnished nameg your old 
name is soiled. This experience of detec- 
tion, of segregation, is an integral part of 
the crisis of personal religion. 

But that is only one form of it. An- 
other form is the experience of ARREST. 
Certain things that have been tremendously 
interesting to a man up to that point sud- 
denly lose their interest. He stands before 
a whole new set of facts, awed, stunned, 
without the capacity for them, only know- 
ing that his old life has come to an end 
and he has no new life to put in its place. 
I have seen men in Cambridge, England, 
who were experiencing this feeling of ar- 
rest. They have gone round and round, 
like hyenas in a cage, trying to find a new 
life instead of the old one, cursing the 
Church and hating religion, but wishing to 
God that there was something between the 
world and the Church—men, sick of life 
as they have seen it, but wanting nothing 
of God and nothing of the Church, yet 
restless and dissatisfied. 

Now, if a man gets past that moment 
of arrest and if his face is turned in the 
right direction, the pressure begins to take 
another form: that of ILLUMINATION. 
That is when a man suddenly sees life 
under a new aspect, begins to be aware of 
a new purpose in life, begins to find a new 
zest in it. He is not a religious man yet, 
but he thinks there is something in it after 
all. He turns a smiling face upon the 
world and by and by there comes the 
greater illumination. 

What I used to call my conversion I 
would much rather call my illumination 
now, because it was not followed by the 
moral consequences which I was taught to 
expect would follow conversion. I was 
not as much morally changed as I was led 
to believe I would be if I went through the 
experience of conversion. I cannot de- 
scribe my conversion in detail, not because 
there is anything I am ashamed of, but 
because it is awfully hard to go back and 
actually realize it. But I am certain that 
it was illumination rather than a moral 
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change. I will tell you one part of it. 
I had been reading the life of one of our 
Scotch ministers noted for his piety, Robert 
Murray M’Cheyne, a man who was born 
about 1812. It so happened that his school 
and college experiences wonderfully coin- 
cided with my own, and the book fascinated 
me. Then at a certain point, which was 
his conversion point, I lost all interest in 
his biography. I could not understand how 
a man who began so. interestingly could 
fade out into such nerveless living. I knew 
that was not right, so I went back and 
started reading the book again, got up to 
the same point and all interest left it again. 
Then I got down on my knees and asked 
God to show me what was the matter with 
my own life that I could not look at life 
as M’Cheyne did. Then I read more of 
the book and some of the sermons which 
appeared at the end. In one of these ser- 
mons there was a phrase which caught me 
in an instant. I arose into a new world. 
Everything was new. The scene which I 
beheld from my window was literally a new 
scene. I opened the Bible and wondered 
how I could have left this Book, which to 
me had been so irksome, alone all these 
years. I began to read it eagerly day by 
day. At first, my religious life took on 
imitative forms that were popular round 
about me, but I could not help that. The 
point is: it began with illumination. Now, 
if any man here has had that illumination 
let him take care, for in proportion to the 
whiteness of the light shed around the very 
core of his life is the call to live a new 
moral life. For, mind you, next to an 
emotional religious profession, and any dis- 
turbance of the nature by religion, there is 
the danger of severe moral fall. A man is 
actually in a more perilous position after 
that illumination than he was before. 

But after illumination there is another 
form in which this Divine pursuit realizes 
itself, and that is a sense of HOME-COMING. 
Now, there are men who have not sinned 
great deep sins. They do not realize them- 
selves when they are described as sinners. 
But if you said that they were wanderers, 
that they were without a chart, and that 
they were inadequate to life, they would 
recognize that. So religious life often 
begins with just a home-coming, begins 
through becoming what the French people 
call arrivé. Now you can distinguish men 
and women in college by that word arrivés, 
the arrived. It does not seem to me quite 
fair that the religiotis associations in col- 
lege should be for the arrived only. I think 
the basis of the college religious associa- 
tion should be such that it opens its doors 
for the men and women who are arriving; 
for the men and women who are on the 
path I have been describing but have not 
vet arrived at the point at which they are 
at rest. And the religious association 
should be the place for home-coming peo- 
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ple, a place where their feeling of having 
arrived, when it does come, should be in- 
tensified and strengthened. 

And now I come to the last form. It is 
a DAWNING OF NEW POSSIBILITIES. It is often 
said that conversion is a normal phenome- 
non of adolescence. I do not understand 
why it should not be described in that way. 
It is natural and right that this movement 
should come when life is opening out be- 
fore a man, when he begins to breathe 
more deeply, when his voice gets deeper, 
when he grasps more life, takes in more, 
assimilates more. There are some men 
who enter upon this life by just realizing 
the meaning of Christ’s words, “I have 
come that ye might have life, and that ye 
might have it more abundantly.” God 
bless the man whose life is deepened when 
his voice deepens. God bless the man 
whose outlook upon life is widening, who 
is looking up as well as looking afar, and 
to whom God is showing the larger possi- 
bility of his life. 

Now we have only touched upon certain 
forms of this Divine pursuit. But I want 
you to ask yourself, “Am I, at this moment, 
the object of this Divine pursuit? If I 
am, what must I do to respond to it?” 
Again, and for the last time, SEGREGATION. 
“T called Abraham alone.” No man ever 
found God except alone. Complete your 
adolescence, turn it into adulthood, by be- 
coming absolutely alone. 

Then, when you are alone, pray. I wish 
we had heard about prayer a little more 
often during this conference. Let us get 
in a few words upon it now. As far as I 
can report to you, the situation seems to be 
something like this. Men are now con- 
ceiving of nature, as you know, not so 
much under the idea of inert matter as 
under the image of something vital and 
stirring; and the conviction of men of 
science that we are a part of nature is now 
turning itself into the suspicion that our 
wills may be a part of the controlling 
energy of nature itself. Now the power of 
wishing strongly certainly ends, in ordinary 
life, in our modifying nature. It was the 
power to wish strongly that made this desk, 
that turned the wood as God made it into 
the wood as you see it now. And men are 
beginning to suspect that this power of 
wishing—and prayer is only a strong wish 
turned Godward—is a part of nature, and 
that strong wishes of every. sort enter into 
the substance of nature’s changes. Sir 
Oliver Lodge said some time ago something 
like this: “Prayer is part of the orderly 
cosmos, and may be an efficient portion of 
the controlling Will behind this cosmos.” 
That there is a controlling and guiding 
Will very few people will deny. I suppose 
most of you know that Prof. William 
James in his “Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience” has come to the same conclusion. 
He is sure that prayer gets things accom- 
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plished. Do not then let men say, “Is there 
any use praying?” Let a man rather ask, 
“What do I let myself in for if I pray?” 
No man need go in for prayer unless he 
makes up his mind that his will is going 
to meet and be conquered by the Divine 
will. Prayer is a dangerous game, gentle- 
men; so far is it from being ineffective or 
inefficient, it is its effectiveness that is its 
peril. 

Now suppose that a man is willing to go 
alone with God to pray, what is he to 
pray about? The end of his prayer is to 
be his willingness to submit his will to the 
will of God. A part of it must therefore 
be: “Lord, inspect me. Let me hide noth- 
ing from Thee. Let me be my very self 
in Thy presence.” The next part is, “Lord, 
save me.” Notice we have only now men- 
tioned the word salvation. “Lord, grip me 
from this moment onward. Hold me for 
everything that is valuable in my life—for 
character, for forgiveness, for service, for 
usefulness.” It has been said that the 
prayer, “Lord, save me from the punish- 
ment of my sin,” is the prayer of a bad 
man. It may not be the prayer of a bad 
man, but it is the prayer of a man of in- 
sufficiently surrendered will. It is an in- 
sufficient prayer, gentlemen. Do not pray 
that, unless there be within the prayer more 
than you are expressing. Of course there 
is a lot of praying that is below our articu- 
lation level. Sometimes a man prays the 
prayer of his life when he simply stretches 
out his arms before God and says nothing. 
But God understands. But part of your 
prayer at the crisis of personal religion 
must be this: “Lord, look at me; Lord, hold 
me; Lord, go on holding me; Lord, I want 
to be a Christian now, but I cannot tell five 
minutes hence what I will be. Hold me for 
all time.” I believe that is the essence of 
what used to be called repentance and faith. 
A man turns away from his self-sufficiency 
and puts himself solidly in the hands of 
God. All his life work and its issues lie 
potentially in this act of self-surrender and 
renunciation of personal adequacy and per- 
sonal dependence. 

Now I want to say something about the 
opportunities we have of making use of 
this response, about the need and value of 
this response being made now. I do not 
want to frighten you, but there is a certain 
timeliness for this in youth. You are go- 
ing through the same processes in other 
regions of life that are not religion at all. 
Repentance and faith are not exclusively 
religious acts. They are academic acts. 
You have to do them every day. You have 
to do them in your studies. It is one of 
the essentials of the process that you have 
to go through. You have to be alone to 
learn anything. You must exercise repent- 
ance and put away self-sufficiency if you 
have to learn anything. This-is not an 
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abnormal thing. It is something that every- 
where comes along the current of your life. 

Now then, first of all, do not suppose 
you can do this thing better later on. 
“Let no man despise thy youth.” I have 
met fathers and mothers who had come 
to Cambridge and were inquiring about 
their son, and who, when I told them of 
the beginnings of religion in their boy, 
said, “He takes himself too seriously.” I 
always feel dangerously angry with a man 
who says that sort of thing. Phillips 
Brooks could never stand that kind of 
remark. “Now is the day of salvation,” 
and the whole influence of your religious 
life will depend upon how you make cer- 
tain vital moves at this stage. And remem- 
ber, too, that you have certain powers in 
the kingdom of God that you will not have 
later on—a certain charm, a certain use 
of knowledge and many other things. 

I want to close with this. There are two 
religions: imitated religion and religion 
that is a man’s very own. Distinguish 
them. The first and important thing about 
real religion is freedom. The next is 
power. “Free!” Is there any man here 
who can sing the hymn, 


“Free from the law, oh, happy condition!” 


a hymn that Moody and Sankey used to 
use a great deal in their work? Gentlemen, 
we hardly know what the words mean now. 
But I will tell you what they mean in your 
experience and mine. Do you know the 
kind of lad who has an overscrupulous con- 
science as to whether one needs to be bap- 
tized or not, as to whether this or that is 
the right order of the Church, as to what 
kind of clothes a minister ought to wear, 
or as to whether a man ought to go with- 
out sugar in his coffee during Lent? There 
are men who make everything of that kind 
of thing, and nothing so puts my heart down 
into my shoes as when [| hear a man speak 
of those trifles as though they were vital 
matters. Now, if you want to get away 
from the bondage and tyranny of an over- 
scrupulous conscience and from an imita- 
tive religion, get alone with God and be 
forever free. Jesus Christ was free. Hear 
Him: “The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath.’ He was 
free because He had given Himself over 
absolutely to God. Discipline yourself as 
you will; if you will, consider the orders 
of the Church, and submit to this and that 
and the other of its laws; but understand 
that this is all a matter of organization and 
discipline. It is not religion. The vital 
thing in religion is a man free, striking 
hands with God, “Solus cum solo.” 

With freedom comes power. Certitude 
in religion is a difficult subject, but there 
is a kind of certitude which belongs to the 
man who has been with God and knows 
he has been to the very center of all the 
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universe. As Saint John said, looking at 
Jesus Christ, “This is the real God and 
the life that lasts.” After a man has been 
alone with God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
he knows once for all that the whole uni- 
verse revolves around that vital center, that 
this is the real God and the life that lasts. 
This remembering that he is standing on 
something that cannot be moved is what 
gives a man strength, muscle and will 
power. That is what makes him a magnet 
so that he draws men around him. 

Has every man here been alone with God 
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and with such vital results? If not, will 
he go alone with Him now? God is waiting: 
Jesus Christ is waiting. You men will go 
down from Northfield haunted by some- 
thing more than a memory—haunted by 
the presence of the living God. You can- 
not get rid of it, gentlemen. Irksome or 
welcome, it is there and will be there until 
your dying day. Where are you to fly 
from this obsessive Deity Who besets you 
before and behind? “Vis fugere a Deo? 
Fuge ad Deum.’ “Ts it thy wish to fly 
from God? Fly to God.” 
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THE JOY OF THE GODS snipe 
Rev. John McDowell. 


His delight is im the law of the Lorp; 
and in his law doth he meditate day and 
might. And he shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall 
not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
POSNER, IPS i Be 
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The religion of the Bible is preéminently 
a religion of joy. Evidence of this fact is 
to be found in every part of the Scriptures. 
To the psalmist, for instance, a life of de- 
votion to the good was net a thing of 
gloom. It was the only life that was rich 
and full as life ought to be. From David’s 
point of view, delight in the law of the 
Lord did not mean, as many to-day seem 
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to think it means, a starved nature, a na- 
ture deprived of its heritage and despoiled 
of its bloom and beauty. To the sweet 
singer of Israel, consecration to holy 
things brought no emptiness into life, no 
dulling of its brightness, no toning down of 
its joy. According to the writer of this 
psalm, a man or woman of spirituality was 
not like a doomed and seared tree whose 
days of grace and beauty and fruitfulness 
have gone forever. On the contrary, a man 
of spirituality possessed the secret of per- 
petual youth, unfailing strength, and undy- 
ing gladness. 

Follow with me for a few moments the 
proot of this general statement which I 
have made of the godly life, for the theme 
of this psalm is “The joy of the godly 
life.” Let us ask and answer, if we may, 
two questions: First, What do we mean by 
the godly life? and, second, What are the 
joys of the godly life? I am quite con- 
vinced that this subject is a challenge to a 
good many minds to-day. I announced ita 
week or two ago through the newspapers in 
Newark, and one of the editors immediately 
called me up and wanted five or six hundred 
words of the sermon.‘ I said, “I will be 
glad to comply with your request, but I 
am interested to know why you want it.” 
He said, “Frankly, I believe you have got 
a bigger proposition on your hands than 
you can prove. Personally,” he continued, 
“T have my doubts as to whether there is 
very much joy in the godly life. I do not see 
it in the lives of those who profess to be 
godly.” And I think he was expressing 
what is in the minds of a great many peo- 
ple, that somehow or other to lead a godly 
life is to leave-all that is bright and joy- 
ful and happy and wholesome. 

I am under the impression that a good 
many people come to Northfield with the 
idea that for ten days at least they are to 
leave off everything that is joyful and 
pleasant. Some years ago a young woman 
came to Northfield, stopped for a day or 
two, and then packed her trunk and started 
for home. As she was on her way to 
South Vernon, she met Mr. Moody, and 
he said to her, “Where are you going?” 

“T am going home.” 

“Going home? Why, 
come.” 

“T know, but this atmosphere is not what 
I want.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Well, I want to dance, and I want to 
play cards, and I want to go to the theater 
occasionally.” 

Mr. Moody said, “I dance whenever I 
want to; I play cards whenever I want to; 
and I go to shows whenever I want to.” 

She looked at him a moment and then 
said, “But, Mr. Moody, you never want to 
do those things up here.” 

And then he had the happiness of 
leading that girl to see that there are real 
joys in the godly life. 


you have just 
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I. What then, is the godly life? There 
have been many conceptions of it. There\is 
what may be called the national conception 
of the godly life, which considered that 
any life was a godly life that could trace. 
back its lineage to Abraham. The Jews of 
Christ’s day held this view, and so they 
said, “We are godly because we are 
Abraham’s seed.” There are many of us 
who have this conception. Born in a reli- 
gious family and trained under religious 
circumstances, we consider ourselves as 
possessing the godly life. These things 
may accompany, may aid the godly life, 
but in themselves they do not constitute 
the godly life, any more than a Jew was 
a real Jew because he was a Jew according 
to the flesh, the seed of Abraham. Then 
there is the ceremonial conception of the 
godly life, which makes it consist in the 
observance of certain prescribed feasts and 
fasts, or membership in an organization. 
Those who hold this view usually think 
that church membership constitutes godly 
life. We wish it did, but unfortunately it 
does not in many cases. What is the godly 
life then? It is stated in the second 
phrase of our text. “His delight is in the 
law of the Lorn.” That is the way David 
defines the godly life, “delight in the law 
of the Lorp.” 

Now, what did David mean by “the law 
of the Lorn’? It is a favorite expression 
of his. The Old Testament writers con- 
stantly refer to “the law of the Lorn” and 
“the law of God.” But when we turn to 
the new Testament we find that Christ 
gives it another meaning. He defines “the 
law of the Lorn’ in the terms of “the will 
of God.” So that “the law of the Lorp” is 
not merely an abstraction; it is not a 
deduction from certain generalizations we 
see about us; it is the expression of the 
personality and the life of God. Now, if 
we interpret David’s words in the light of 
Christ’s definition we have a most beauti- 
ful and comprehensive conception of the 
godly life. It is the life lived in conformity 
to the will of God. 

There are three possible attitudes towards 
the will of God: the attitude of fear; the 
attitude of indifference; the attitude of de- 
light, and no man or woman is really living 
the godly life in the full sense of that 
word until he reaches the point where the 
will of God has no fear for him, where 
there is no indifference to it, but where 
he can say unhesitatingly and unquali- 
fiedly, “I delight to do thy will, O God.” 
That is where David finally found himself, 
and that is what I mean by David’s defi- 
nition of the godly life. Are you living it, 
young women? Have you passed out of 
that stage where you fear the will of God 
or are indifferent to it? 

I have known people who have really 
feared the will of God. I once heard a 
young woman say that she would be glad 
to do the will of God if she were sure that’ 
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His will would not lead her into the for- 
eign mission field. And I went through 
that same experience myself. I went to 
college with no idea of going into the 
Christian ministry. I had said in a gen- 
eral way that I wanted to do the will of 
God, but I had added, “O God, I do not 
want Thee to lead me into the ministry or 
into any Christian work.” So I started in 
my college course to be a civil engineer. 
Door after door closed, and all the time I 
was saying, “Thy will be done, O. Lord, 
but do not lead me into the Christian min- 
istry.’ When in my sophomore year, how- 
ever, there came a day—or I should say, a 
night—when I ceased to qualify my prayer 
and said, “Thy will be done, no matter 
where it leads me,’ I found in the will of 
God my peace and my satisfaction. And 
so | say to you here to-day, the godly life 
is the life that delights in the will of God. 

lI. Now let me pass on to the second 
question: What are the joys of the godly 
life? Are there any joys to the man or 
the woman who is determined to thus dedi- 
cate his or her will to God. Are there any 
joys, or does it mean entering upon a life 
of gloom, of sadness, of despair? Does it 
mean long faces and fretful dispositions ? 
Let us see what David thought about it. 
David says the godly life, the life dedicated 
to the will of God, has a fourfold joy. This 
joy he describes in the words of this psalm. 

1. “He shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water:” the joy of freshness. 
The joy of freshness! That is the great 
need to-day when life to many is growing 
stale. I do not know of anything quite so 
pathetic as just to see a sense of staleness 
creeping over the life of an individual. And 
how frequently we see it in these days! I 
was dining a few weeks ago with a friend 
of mine who had just returned from a trip 
around the world, as he said, to find some- 
thing new. He had exhausted everything 
in this country. As we sat at dinner in one 
of the hotels of New York I said, “Well, 
have you found anything, Harry?” He 
looked up, a tear in his eye, and answered, 
“Jack, I have come back with a heavier 
heart than ever.” My friend’s experience 
is not an exception, it is the rule. Neither 
money nor fame nor pleasure can keep life 
fresh and sweet and strong. David found 
the secret of the joy of freshness in the 
godly life. In such a life, he says, there is 
no slowing of the currents of life, no dry- 
ing up of its sap, no failure in its beauties. 
Such a life is “like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water,” not in a desert, but by 
water which brings freshness into every 
thought and every activity. 

2. Then David passes on to the second 
joy. “He shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season:” the joy of assured 
fruitfulness. “His fruit in his season,’— 
the yielding of the results that make life 
worth while, the bringing into life and out 
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of life those qualities that make it pos- 
sible to look back on one’s life and say, 
“After all, there have gone out of my life 
some things that are going to live and make 
this old world better.” 

We all want to live fruitful lives; we all 
want to know something about the joy of 
the fruitful life. I read some months ago 
this incident: A man was dying and his 
pastor said to him, “Are you afraid to die?” 
The man looked up and said, “No, I am 
not afraid, but I am ashamed to die. I 
have lived well-nigh on to sixty years, 
and, so far as I know, I have never led any 
man or woman or child to Christ. I have 
never tried to do it. I am not afraid to 
die, but I am ashamed to die.’ No man 
who is leading the godly life will ever have 
such a confession as that to make. The is- 
sues of the godly life can no more fail than 
the seed in the earth can fail when it has 
complied with the conditions by which it 
reproduces itself to sustain the life of the 
world. When I plant corn in the earth I 
expect to reap corn. That is the great law 
of the world. When I plant my life in 
the will of God I have every right to be- 
lieve my life shall be fruitful in those things 
that make for life and for good. There is 
no holier ambition than to want to live a 
fruitful life. I was asked some time ago 
if ambition was wrong. It all depends 
upon the ambition. Where our ambition is 
to do the will of God, the more we have the 
better. 

3. Then David gives a description of 
the third joy: “His Icaf also shall not 
wither :” the joy of the fulfilment of prom- 
ise. One of life’s most vital questions is 
this: How can I make the most of my life? 
How can I assure myself of the largest 
possible development of my talents, the 
largest usefulness of my powers? David 
says the godly life leads to the fullest pos- 
sible realization of life’s promise and pos- 
sibilities. Dedication of life to the will of 
God perfects every part of our nature. ‘“De- 
light in the law of the Lorn” assures us of 
the fullest development of all nature’s 
promise and _ prevents disappointment 
through the withering and blighting of life’s 
possibilities. 

Here you are this morning. You find in 
yourself certain talents, certain faculties, 
certain powers, and you say, “Will my 
power for thinking be developed if I lead 
the godly life? Will it not be stunted in 
some way? Does Christianity develop 
thinking, or must a man lay aside reason 
and intellect when he takes up the godly 
life?” The answer is found in the fact 
that He in Whom dwelt “all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily” found no stunting of 
the intellectual life in the godly life. Paul 
found none, and the intellectual giants of 
the world to-day are the men who are liy- 
ing in the will of God. 

Some years ago, Lord Kelvin was presid- 
ing at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
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Scientists of Great Britain. A paper was 
read by a young man who came to the 
conclusion that the scientific men of the 
day were not religious men. Lord Kelvin 
arose at the end of the session and asked 
for the privilege of making a statement. 
He said, “I do not believe in entering into 
any controversy at gatherings of this kind; 
but when I hear a statement that all great 
scientists are irreligious men I feel that I 
owe it not only to religion but to science as 
well to rise and challenge that statement 
and deny it, which I do here and now.” 
_ Young women, do not let anybody de- 
ceive you into thinking that when you enter 
the godly life you lay aside your reason or 
intellect, that you in any way discount 
your emotional nature or are disparaging 
your moral aspirations. The godly life 
means the fulfilment of every power, every 
faculty with which God has endowed you. 
All your faculties reach their highest point 
of perfection in the godly life. The joy of 
the fulfilment of promise! Here you are 
rich in endowment, in equipment and in 
opportunity. Life is full of promise for 
you. How are you going to make sure 
that you will realize this promise? God 
says to you this morning, through David, 
“Dedicate your life to My will and your 
present promises will find their fulfilment.” 
4. Then, last of all, we find David saying 
that the fourth joy of the godly life is 
this: “Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 
Let me read that a little differently : “What- 
soever he doeth, he shall prosper:” the joy 
of prosperity. What is true prosperity? 
Some men think it consists in wealth, po- 
sition, pleasure. Christ found men in His 
day thinking it consisted in meat and rai- 
ment, and so He said “Is not life more than 
meat and the body than raiment?” Christ 
has given us His verdict of this worldly 
idea of prosperity in the rich farmer who 
tried to turn his soul into a corn chest, and 
the soul rebelled, rose up in the dignity of 
its nature, and absolutely refused to be 
satisfied. Soul prosperity does not consist 
in things, however valuable they may be. 
Real prosperity can be found only in the 
life lived in harmony with the will of God. 
May I give you a little incident of per- 
sonal experience? A few years ago in 
Newark a large building was under con- 
struction. While they were building the 
structure they had erected a high hoarding 
around the lower story. Then along came 
the bill poster and covered this hoarding 
with the fantastic posters that catch the 
eyes of the children. One day our little 
girl came home from school and said, “O 
papa, they are tearing down the building 
up here.” I said, “I guess not.” “Oh, yes, 
they are.” I took her by the hand and we 
walked back and I saw what had_hap- 
pened. The building had been completed, 
and when they wanted to reveal its beauty 
and its adaptability for life and use they 
had torn away the hoarding. My dear 
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friends, that was a childish notion, but I 
have seen it repeated a score of times in 
my own life and in the lives of my friends. 
God comes along and tears away the hoard- 
ing we have builded about our life. A great 
sorrow, a great disappointment, comes. 
What does it mean? That God is tearing 
down the building? Oh, no, God says, 
“My child, I am just tearing away the 
hoarding that the world may see the 
real building, your character, your life.” 
So David said, the godly life brings true 
and real prosperity: “Whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” 

Prosperity is not something on the out- 
side of the man. It is something inside. 
I was talking with a friend the other 
night about the things that are really 
valuable. She said, “You know, Mr. Me- 
Dowell, I have come to believe that there 
are just two real things in life, two things 
for which we ought to live and without 
which we cannot live. One is love and the 
other is fellowship.” This friend has found 
true prosperity. 

Here, then, is my message to you. As I 
close, I want us to ask ourselves one or two 
questions: Do we know anything about these 
joys? Does our experience harmonize with 
the teachings of this psalm? Are these 
verses of the psalmist descriptions of our 
life? If not, my friends, there is some- 
thing wrong with our devotion to the will 
of God,*and in these days of quiet and of 
meditation shall we not seek to find what 
that something is, you in your way and I 
in mine, just putting our hand on the 
spot that is not in perfect accord with the 
will of God? 

Some time ago a pastor went to visit an 
old saint who had been a sufferer for forty 
years. The hour had come for his going 
home, and the pastor said to him, in the 
hope of giving him some encouragement, 
“My friend, cheer up! You will soon be 
in heaven.” And the old suffering saint 
looked up and said, “Why, pastor, what do 
you mean? I have been in heaven for 
forty years!” 
godly life. 


He had known the joy of the 
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Acts %. 1535. 

This is a wonderful story of the brother- 
hood of man, and of the privilege and pos- 
sibility that comes to everyone who catches 
this vision of service for those who need 
help and sympathy. The story has not lost 
its meaning for our modern life. There 
are still cases of the sundering of interest 
and sympathy whereby Cornelius and Peter 
are put far from one another, and there are 
still visions given to the children of men 
whereby Cornelius is led to send for Peter 
and Peter’s eyes are opened until he sees 
that no man is to be called “common or 
unclean.” I pray that this may be such an 
hour fdr some of us while we wait in the 
presence of this great truth and try to see 
what its practical implications are. 

The best way in which to come to the 
discussion of a concrete question is to set- 
tle a few points in common which shall be 
the basis upon which we stand. ‘Let, me, 
then, first of all speak briefly about at least 
two of these great fundamental princi- 
ples. In the first place this: we do not get 
our profoundest grasp of truth by read- 
ing some abstract discussion of it in a 
book, but by seeing it actually made real 
in the life and service of some other per- 
son. I suppose this is what Jesus meant 
when He said, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’ That is, if you and I 
would know God, what He is in the very 
depths of His being, what He is in His 
relationship to us, we shall learn it per- 
fectly only as we see Him in Jesus, the liv- 
ing Person. But that which was the secret 
of the Great Revelation obtains also in all 
the great unfoldings of truth to the human 


soul. It comes to us through other per- 
sons. The child gets his first thought of 
God from mother and father. We get our 
great conceptions of God’s friendship 


through our friendships with each other, 
and truth ever enters into the doors of 
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the mind through personality. This, I am 
sure, we are agreed upon. : 

And there is another truth upon which 
we stand in common: the possession of any 
gift brings with it the obligation to use 
that gift for the good of others; in other 
words no gift without attendant obligation. 
The French put the obligation of nobility 
into their wonderful proverb, “Noblesse 
oblige.” It is the obligation of nobility that 
makes it noble. It is the obligation of cul- 
ture which makes it fine and true and 
rich. It is the obligation wrapped up in 
the possession of any faculty or power 
which justifies it to the possessor and 
to God Who gave it. My friends, there is 
not a gift of personal influence lodged in 
your keeping which does not bear with it 
the obligation for its largest and most 
constant use for the welfare of your gen- 
eration. 

These then, shall constitute the back-. 
ground of our discussion: that truth con- 
cerning God and concerning man is most 
perfectly conveyed through the avenue of 
personality, and that the possession of any 
gift involves obligation for its ceaseless 
and enlarging use in the generation in 
which we live. 

I come now to my specific theme: the 
obligation that rests upon Christian young 
women to be of personal service to for- 
eign born and foreign speaking fellow 
Americans. Let us look for a moment at 
the unique position of our American life 
to-day. We are what we are and where 
we are, very largely because there has been 
coming to us since the “Mayflower” cast 
her anchor, a great inflooding tide of peo- 
ple from all nations and all lands. Who 
is the American? The only person who 
has the real right to that name is the Red 
Indian. He was here at the beginning, 
and he had right to the soil. The lands 
and the forests were his. Then came the 
English and the Dutch and the French, 
and next the great tide pouring in from 
North Europe until to-day we Americans 
are the most curious blend, racially, that 
the sun ever shone upon, 

This fact ought to come to us with a 
certain sense of assurance as we think of 
the present condition of our life. Go back 
for a little and think of the contribution 
that the German, the Norwegian, the 
Scotchman and the. Irishman have made to 
that which we call American civilization. I 
remember a certain sense of amazement 
with which I listened as a woman told me 
that she as a little girl had been taken by 
her father to see, as a great curiosity, the 
first Irishman who ever came into their 
town. But would you wipe out the con- 
tribution that the Irish, the German, the 
Norwegian have made to American civiliza- 
tion? Would you rob us of the mighty 
infusion of strength which the Scotchman 
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has given to us? Not at all. We are what 
we are by virtue of the unique, potent con- 
tributions that have been made to us by the 
races that have come to blend their lives 
with ours. 

Now, young women, that very fact gives 
me assurance and confidence as I look for- 
ward and think of the future. And yet, 
right here you tend to raise certain ques- 
tions, and if you do not advance them as 
a result of your own thinking, you do so 
because of magazine articles and all sorts 
of discussions which have been brought to 
you lately. 

There has been a remarkable change in 
the character of the people who are coming 
to our shores. The races of North Eu- 
rope—the Dane, the Swede, the Norwegian, 
the German, the Scotchman, the Irish- 
man and the Frenchman—are closely akin 
to us. Go back far enough and you find 
our racial lines come together. But the far 
Oriental, the Slav, the Italian, these repre- 
sent an entirely different racial, political 
and religious type. If you were to draw a 
line from Genoa to St. Petersburg you 
would divide Europe into two great land 
masses, the Northwest and the South- 
east; and the balance of immigration has 
so shifted that to-day a little over twenty- 
seven per cent of European immigration 
comes from the Northwest section, while 
almost seventy-three per cent of it comes 
from the Southeastern, that is from Rus- 
sia, Austria, the Balkan States, Greece and 
Italy. The question therefore arises, What 
of the future in view of this fact? For, 
these peoples represent an entirely different 
political point of view. They represent 
monarchical, tyrannical ideas as over 
against the free, democratic conception of 
government. They have been crushed 
under oppression. Their countries have been 
harrowed by war and the greed of land. 
When they are released into the liberties of 
American civilization what will happen? 
Are they able to endure the strain of our 
freedom? They represent a different reli- 
gious point of view. They belong to the 
ecclesiastical and the sacerdotal races. 
They come from the great Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches, or they rep- 
resent the older form from Armenia 
and Persia. How will they bear them- 
selves when they’ come in contact with 
our free Church order? These are ques- 
tions of searching importance to-day. I 
utter them only to declare my unwavering 
faith in the fact that even this new wave 
of immigrant life will, if treated in the 
Christian way, make a unique contribution 
to the civilization of the future, which will 
-be as valuable as the contribution made in 
the past. But that contribution will not 
be made unless we receive them in the 
spirit of the tenth chapter of Acts, and 
from the outset call no man “common or 
unclean.” 

I want, then, to lay upon the hearts of 
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you young women the peculiar obligation 
to serve these people in your towns and 
cities ; to express to you, if I may, the obli- 
gation resting upon you because of your 
position and culture to mediate to them the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man which is taught to you 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. Therefore, I am 
going to be concrete in the remaining mo- 
ments of this morning. 

You cannot possibly discharge the obli- 
gation resting upon Christian America by 
hiring a paid missionary to do this work. 
For years we have been sending devoted 
men and women to Armenia. In the Turk- 
ish Empire men have laid down their lives 
for the’ Christ. Now the Armenian has 
come to New England. He has settled in 
your block and your street and your vil- 
lage; and the question is not, What are you 
going to do in the study of the subject 
until you can read a missionary paper? but, 
What kind of a neighbor are you going to 
be to a little family whose name ends in 
“San” who has settled directly in contact 
with your own home? In other words, 
there is no such thing as home missions and 
foreign missions any longer. In New Eng- 
land, foreign missions are home missions 
and home missions are foreign~ missions, 
and with that practical problem you and I 
must engage by all the consecrated power 
we possess if we are to do the work of 
the Church in New England in this next 
generation. It is definite and_ specific. 
These people are here. They are not people 
you read about on the Cannibal Islands. 
Armenia is not away off there, nor China 
off there; the Chinese laundryman is here 
in your town, the Armenian is here in your 
village, the Slav, Polack, and Russian is 
here on the farm. Now what are you, as 
young women, going to do in solving that 
problem? Unless the Church, by personal 
service, engages in this great enterprise 
through the workers which she has in the 
consecrated young men and women that 
belong to her body, we are undone in the 
future. I feel, therefore, that this is one 
of the most intensely practical problems 
with which we are face to face. 

Now, let me talk about getting ready to 
do that kind of thing. The first thing 
necessary is that which Peter was taught— 
to call nothing “common or unclean,” and to 
learn something about these people. Do 
you know anything about the history of 
Poland? Every once in a little while some- 
one talks to me about the “offscourings of 
Europe.” I have been through Ellis Island 
in the line of these incoming men, and I 
have crossed the ocean to see them. Those 
great broad-shouldered, keen eyed, strong 
limbed men, and those young women who 
can pick up a pack and put it on their 
backs, or work with the dull patience and 
yet with the deathless ambition of the 
peasant women of Europe, are not the 
“offscourings” of Europe! I protest against 
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that term. They are young men and women 
of hope and ambition. You ask the mayors 
of the little villages of Hungary what kind 
of young men are going to the New World, 
and they will tell you that the choicest men 
are leaving that country. Ask the gov- 
ernors of Calabria what kind of young men 
and women are going to America, and they 
will tell you that they are the finest. It 
takes courage and hope to leave one’s native 
land and cross the seas on an emigrant 
steamer. These are strong young men and 
women who are coming over here, and I 
covet for some of you women the privilege 
of knowing personally the ambitions and 
the very hearts of some of these Polish 
and Italian girls. 

The first thing for us to do is to have 
respect for these people and to know some- 
thing about them. The reason why we do 
not is because they look strange to us and 
we look strange to them. That gulf of 
different traditions and speech must be 
bridged by sisterly love and respect if we 
are to bring these people not only to Ameri- 
can civilization but to the knowledge of 
Christ. 

The great barrier is of course, the bar- 
rier of language. And I ask you young 
women if it is not as important for some 
of you to learn to speak Italian or Polish 
in order that you may give helpful service 
to the Polish and Italian women of your 
town as it is to learn to play Chopin? I 
venture to say it is not harder to speak 
Italian than it is to play Chopin—correctly. 
I know a woman who gathered a little 
company of Italian boys in a Sunday school 
class, and for the sake of the service she 
could render them she went to work to 
learn enough Italian so that in their own 
dear tongue she could teach the lessons and 
say a few words to them. And I ask you 
if the return for an investment of time like 
that is not a thousand per cent when com- 
pared with the investment of time in count- 
less other occupations that engage you. It 
is a challenge to your heroism and bravery 
to interest yourselves in a task like that. 

I do not know the churches from which 
you come, but I venture to say that if you 
will go back to your minister, and he knows 
his parish, he can give you work to do. 
You can gather a little sewing school of 
Russian, Slavic, Polish, Italian, Armenian 
or Scandinavian children. By gathering that 
little group and then learning something 
about their history, studying the conditions 
under which they live, and acquiring a little 
of their language, you can do a service for 
them which is the unique privilege of you 
young women in these opening years of the 
twentieth century. That is the biggest thing 
waiting for some of you girls, and you do 
not know it is there. 

I do not believe that there is a village in 
the hills of Franklin county, or up in Ver- 
mont, or New Hampshire, where there is 
not an opportunity for doing some of this 
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work. It is not easy. It is hard! But it 
is rewarding. I know it is rewarding. Go 
back home and buy an Italian grammar. 
The fruit man will come around to your 
home. Learn to say “Good morning” in 
Italian, and see how his face will light up. 
Then learn enough so that you can ask 
him in his own tongue about his children. 
Then you can get those children and a half- 
dozen others into a sewing school on Sat- 
urday afternoons. Out of that sewing 
school may come visiting in the homes, and 
after a little you will know enough of the 
language so that you can talk it, and then 
you ask one of those mothers to teach you 
how to cook macaroni, real macaroni. She 
will teach you how to cook it so that it 
would be a pleasure to eat a mile of it. In 
this way you will get into the life and 
heart of that home. I covet for you the 
privilege of that kind of concrete service 
to our fellow men. It is right at your doors. 
I challenge you with it. Are you willing to 
learn Italian, or try to learn Polish, or pick 
up enough Bohemian so that you can go 
into the Bohemian colony in your town for 
this service? Chopin is difficult. You will 
practice that by the hour. Give a modern 
tongue, spoken by living men, some of the 
time you give to the ivory keys and see if 
it will not return a large measure for the 
kingdom. 

And now I come to the matter of being 
personal neighbors to these. people. You 
all have your social sets and such neigh- 
borliness is not designed to break them up. 
I do not want you to think that you have to 
make a dinner party for an Italian woman. 
You would feel very uncomfortable and so 
would she. I am not talking about social 
equality. Neighborliness means common 
interests. A lady once said to me con- 
cerning another: “I have nothing in com- 
mon with her.’ Now I know that the 
woman of whom we were speaking had 
three little children and that the woman I 
was speaking with had two; but to her 
these five points in common were nothing. 
What she meant was that they were not in 
the same social set. There they did not 
have anything in common. And I do not 
want to make social interests the great 
“things in common!” But the great under- 
lying facts of womanhood—ideals and 
loves, ambition for home and family, with 
husband and children—those I want to get 
emphasized and clear as the common 
ground on which all women stand together. 
Understand this clearly and you will dis- 
cover that you have something in com- 
mon with those peasant girls. 

I once asked a lady if she would go and 
call upon a very humble woman. “Does she 
talk English?” she asked. “No, she can- 
not,’ I said, “she talks Arabic.” “But I 
cannot talk Arabic.” “Never mind that. 
You just go over there, go up the back 
stairs and into the room, and you will find 
a baby in a box over in the corner. You 
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slip your hand under this baby, lift it out 
of the box, and as you do so just say 
‘Oo—oo!’ and that mother will talk the 
same language right back to you.” The 
universal language of womanhood is baby, 
and sure enough she could talk it. Why, 
we can talk a lot with our eyes and with 
our hands. If you were stranded in a little 
town of Europe you would talk enough in 
this way to get what you wanted. There 
is a boy at Mount Hermon in the hospital 
who has no difficulty in telling me anything 
with a pair of hands and a few signs. The 
sign language was earliest, and the most 
perfect sign language is love. These are 
some of the avenues through which you 
can become acquainted. 

Now we come again to the matter of 
neighborliness. If you will be friends to 
them, real friends, I do not believe but 
what there are Polish girls, or Italian girls, 
or Slavic girls somewhere within your 
reach to whom you can be a very center of 
light and love if you only will. Do not go 
in the spirit of patronage. If you knew 
these people very well you would know 
that they are patronizing you sometimes, 
too. Why, you have not got a lot of 
things that they have—traditions, history, 
heroes. That “Dago” who digs the ditch 
is the descendant of the man who built the 
cathedrals that you travel across the sea 
to reach and then write papers about for 
your girls’ clubs during the winter. Do 
you ever think of that when you look at 
our raw Middle West? From the stand- 


point of the cathedrals of Europe, who 
ought to be patronized, they or we? Let 
us be fair about this thing. I do not go 


and try to talk with the little Greek boy 
who lives near me in Chicago because I 
want to patronize him. I want to be his 
friend. I know something about the age 
of Pericles, and while he may be the de- 
generate son of his illustrious sires in 
many ways, the blood¢of Greece still courses 
in that lad’s veins and I honor it. If you 
intend going in any spirit of patronage and 
contempt, stay at home. You will never 
render any service. This thing cannot be 
done without mutual respect. That young 
Slavic girl who wears her shawl over her 
head and cannot talk English has in her 
possibilities as rich and promising as those 
of the daughters of America. I know not 
who is going to inherit this land in the 
coming generations, but I tell you it will 
be inherited by those who serve the Christ 
and love one another. 

And now you ask me, Can it be done 
and does it pay? Some of the dearest 
friends I have are from these races. I 
have boys who come to see me in Chicago; 
they are Persians. They are the dark in- 
heritors of the national strain of blood and 
tradition that was enthroned once in the im- 
perial majesty of Nineveh. We Americans 
go back in our history—sometimes way back 
to Plymouth Rock !—but they go back to the 
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time of Babylon and Nineveh when they 
ruled in the mighty valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Those boys come to see 
me in love and confidence, and I thank God 
for the possibility of such friendly service. 

May I tell you a story that will prove 
it all pays? I remember the day we found 
a little family poor and ill-clothed and very 
wretched. I remember the times when 
my wife went to that home. I can recall 
the day when the Syrian mother came to 
our back door with her gift, a shawl she 
had made for my wife. I remember when 
the child died, and the tears that wet that 
mother’s eyes came from the same great 
heart with which my wife loved her chil- 
dren. 1! remember the day she came and 
found my wife at the laundry. tub in the 
kitchen of the parsonage washing some of 
the little nice things for the baby. Shoulder- 
ing my wife aside, she began to wash. My 
wife explained to her that she was doing 
some of the baby’s clothes; that she usually 
had somebody to wash for her, but wanted 
to wash these herself. Finally the Syrian 
woman stopped her rubbing, and, looking 
up at my wife, said, “Woman wash?” 
“Yes, but I do this little washing.” “Pay 
woman?’ “Yes, I pay her for washing.” 
Then she straightened up, her dark eyes 
aglow, and she said, “I wash for love.” 
That is a true story. That is the reward 
of being the Christian neighbor and friend. 

Young women, I have brought you my 
message with much plainness and I lay 
it on your hearts. May you go back to do 
something about it! Oh, what a beautiful 
thing it is just to be neighbors, just to be 
friends, just to be knit up in the love of 
the sisterhood which is yours; for, thank 
God, there is a world in which there is 
neither “Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free; ‘but Christ is all, and in all.’ The 
world still rests in the hands of Him Who 
loves. There is but one potent force to 
bring the kingdom of Christ, and that is 
the same love that was in the heart of the 
Master repeated in the hearts of His 
children for the service of those who need. 
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THE DospBs, SPENCE AND ROCHESTER DELEGATIONS AT THE NORTHFIELD YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CONFERENCE, 1910 


THE DEACONESS AND HER WORK 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, A. M., M. D. 


The deaconess movement is, in general, 
an effort in Protestantism to gather up the 
undirected, or misdirected, energies of 
Christian women, to seize the latent possi- 
bilities in Christian womanhood, and turn 
them towards direct Christian work. It 
takes women and organizes them into a 
free, normal, natural, voluntary sisterhood, 
for practical religious work. It is open- 
ing up another way by which the unutilized 
or misdirected energies of Christian women 
may be applied directly to the work of re- 
deeming the world. 

A good authority said some years ago 
that any steam engine which utilizes even 
one tenth of the expanding power of steam 
is a satisfactory piece of machinery. I have 
often thought that in the Christian Church 
we have not yet learned to utilize more than 
one tenth—not even that—of the real 
power of Christian men and women. ‘The 
deaconess movement is simply another way 
in which to awaken power, and direct it 
towards saving the world. Why not let our 
splendid missionary societies do the work? 
Why inject another method into Christian 
work? The missionary societies are doing 
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a grand work. But they cannot do it all. 
They cannot work fast enough to overtake 
the need. The deaconess movement is only 
an additional effort to reach a few more 
of the masses in our cities before they are 
gone forever beyond our touch. They are 
going, so many of them unreached—never 
having felt one directly helpful influence 
from the Church of Jesus Christ, never hav- 
ing received one vital message concerning 
Him. Let every method be pushed. Let 
the societies be supported and enlarged 
and strengthened. But if there is a 
woman in all Protestantism who can join 
a voluntary sisterhood for two years, or 
for twenty years, why should she not do it? 
Why should not this other method be 
pushed, too, if by all means we may reach 
and save some? 

What are the deaconesses? First of all, 
they are women still.. A woman sacrifices 
not an iota of her womanliness by joining a 
voluntary sisterhood for Christian work. A 
deaconess is not separated from society in 
so far as she has time for social life with 
her other work, and of course she is not 
separated from her family, except as her 
work may take her away from them. 

Then, deaconess work is voluntary in 
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character—this is its great characteristic. 
Women enter it when they please—but 
there is of course a period of preparation 
—and they leave when they please. Such 
things as vows are not dreamed of, and 
the life is free and normal. 

Again, deaconesses are trained women. 

Long ago the world decided that special 
training must be given for special work. 
Our public school teachers must be trained 
—our farmers, dressmakers, nurses. And 
does not this work wherein one meets such 
difficult and delicate problems, also require 
adequate preparation? 
_And deaconesses are costumed, a plain 
little bonnet with a touch of white usually— 
not extreme, but just sufficient for pro- 
tection and economy. It makes recognition 
possible, too. Let me give you one incident. 
On one of the poorest streets of a great 
city, some time ago, a little child ran up to 
a deaconess crying, “Come, come.” The 
deaconess went with her and found a poor 
Swedish mother who had just passed be- 
yond the need of earthly ministration, but 
there was a little circle of destitute and 
stricken children, and they needed the com- 
fort and help she could give. It was the 
costume that had caused her to be recog- 
nized. 

Deaconesses live, usually, in “homes” or 
communities. Man is a gregarious animal, 
and woman is especially so. One of the 
incidental but very beautiful things about 
our work is that it has made true to many 
‘a lonely woman’s heart, that fascinating 
word of the psalmist, “He setteth the soli- 
tary in-families.” : 

And then the deaconess work, in most of 
the forms in which it is carried on, is un- 
salaried. This feature is greatly misunder- 
stood. “What!” says the public. ‘Has not 
even a woman a right to her wages? Is 
not the servant worthy of her hire?” Yes, 
a woman has a right to her salary, but there 
is a more precious right still, the right to 
give up one’s rights if by so doing another 
soul may be won. And the One Who said, 
“The servant is worthy of his hire,’ never 
received hire, except in God’s gold of peace 
and joy. It is simply another way of work; 
for our women are supported. There is 
severity enough in deaconess work. There 
is hardness enough in the going out day 
by day in the great city and meeting the 
depressing things which come to one 
working in such localities. But with the 
‘inescapable hardness of deaconess_ work 
there is not the hardness of having to 
forego those comforts without which satis- 
factory and efficient work is impossible. 
And just a year ago, there was laid down 
in one great gift one hundred thousand 
dollars for a pension fund for retired 
deaconesses, so we have sight added to 
our faith that God will take care of us. 

There are advantages in unsalaried work. 
Some people must be taught by object les- 
sons. You go to certain places in our 
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cities with the story of Jesus and the first 
thing you meet is the sneer, “How much 
money do you get for this?” We cannot 
argue with these people about the reason- 
ableness of a salary in religious as in other 
work. They are too far away to under- 
stand. It we would reach them for good it 
must be on their own ground; and happy is 
the volunteer worker who can reply, “We 
are not paid to come to you. We come 
because we think Jesus, our compassionate 
Master, would have us come.” Sometimes 
this wins them when nothing else would. 
And in the meantime, the sisterhood is re- 
lieved from the charge of fanaticism by 
the fact that it is a sane, organized sister- 
hood, and that we trust for our care the 
great Church of God that will never see its 
servants want, and the God above the 
Church Who teaches us to say, “The Lorp 
is my shepherd; I shall not want.” 

But now ‘what is the work of the dea- 
coness? One of the most beautiful words 
of the Bible is that in which the Church 
is called “the household of faith.’ It 
would be delightful if we could trace out 
the analogy, possibly to some degree im- 
aginary, yet very beautiful and very real, 
which would give us the pastor as the 
father, and the elders and Sunday school 
teachers and leaders as the elder brothers 
and sisters. But’ where is the mother? 
The deaconess. is this “mother in the 
Church.” What is the work of the mother in 
the family? There are certain things 
which the mother is expected especially to 


- do—look after the children and the sick 


and be the center and comfort of the home, 
but in emergencies she may have to go out 
to earn the daily bread, she may have to 
discipline, to do everything and anything. 
But especially her work is in the home, 
and with the sick and the young: So with 
the deaconess. She visits from house to 
house—from flat to flat rather, from tene- 
ment to tenement, from room to room, 
from hovel to hovel. She goes reminding 
people what the Lord’s Day means; she 
goes sometimes gathering up the Church 
letters; she goes sometimes to carry tem- 
poral relief to the destitute, or hope to the 
desolate, despairing women who have not 
for years been inside a church, lost in the 
city’s awful wilderness. She goes remind- 
ing people who have forgotten, if they ever 
knew, what the name of Jesus Christ 
means. The Deaconess movement is just 
an arm of the Church that more of those 
in need may know the genuine helpfulness 
of the spirit of Christianity. There is 
such awful need. As I look into your 
young faces, and then as my mind reverts 
to that other great part of the world, “the 
other half,’ there comes to me the impos- 
sibility of making you understand. I can 
only open the door a little and let you look 
through. There was a house some years 
ago, filled with girls, not one over twenty, a 
dreadful house in a great city—and there 
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was a suicide in that house. One of the 
number put a bullet through her brain in a 
paroxysm of desperate hopelessness. A 
Christian went to that house and _ said, 
“When will the funeral be?” and the reply 
was, “We are going to bury her to-morrow.” 
In so many cases there is a burial, but nota 
funeral—no word of prayer as the poor 
bodies are committed to the grave, but just 
a burial like a dog’s. “Would you not 
like someone to come and pray with you?” 
asked the visitor. And the reply was, “We 
didn’t know that any one would come and 
pray with such as we.’ They did not 
know the real loving heart of the Church. 
They did not know the heart of God. We 
have not come close to the sinning, sor- 
rowing multitudes, but we want to do so, 
and the deaconess is just another of the 
agencies to hasten the coming directly into 
touch of the Church with these poor lost 
souls, because for them also Christ died. 

And many deaconesses are nurses. One 
of the most fascinating departments of our 
service is that of the nurse. We have 
deaconess hospitals in which all of those 
preparing for the profession of the nurse 
are preparing also to be deaconesses. Have 
you for a moment ever thought that sick- 
ness is a God-given time for the reception 
of the story of Jesus? There are two spe- 
cial, God-appointed times when the heart 
is tender toward God, one in childhood and 
the other in sickness. Oh, if all our chil- 
dren could but be reached and taught and 
trained, the world would be won for God 
in a single generation. The children are 
not all being reached, alas! but God gives 
a second chance. He lays a man in weak- 
ness and pain. He shows him eternal reali- 
ties, and gives him time to think. If 
someone can go in then and tell him about 
Jesus, he is receptive as never before. So 
the work of the trained nurse has been laid 
hold of in the deaconess movement, not 
only in hospitals, but in the homes of the 
poor. Last year, the single division of 
deaconess work with which I am con- 
nected cared for twenty-five thousand sick 
and needy ones, in the name of the Great 
Physician. 

But deaconesses do more than visit and 
nurse. They are kindergartners, workers in 
settlements, in police stations and jails. 
Some deaconesses do clerical work, as sten- 
ographers and bookkeepers. In fact, dea- 
conesses do everything that needs to be 
done and that can properly be done by 
Christian women in furthering the great 
work of God in the world, in making 
Jesus’ power direct and definite. 

Let me give you an illustration of our 
work among children. A rough man 
brought to one of our down town settle- 
ments, early one morning, a child about 
four years old. There was a great gash 
over one eye, and we found later that her 
whole little body was covered with bruises 
mode by blows at the hands of her own 
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father. She had spent the cold night in 
the street. Her father and the woman she 
had been taught to call mother had thrust 
her out. Think of it, a four-years-old child, 
a mere baby, on the city’s awful streets! As 
the man gave us the child he said, “I wish 
you women would take this ’ere kid and 
keep her for a while or her father will 
kill her’ We looked into her face and she 
looked into our faces, and saw kindness and 
she made up her mind that she could trust 
these strange women who lived in this 
beautiful house. She told us her name was 
Marguerite, and then—for very obvious rea- 
sons—we asked, “Marguerite, would you’ 
like a bath?” Now some children are afraid 
of a bath, having had experience with cold 
water or perhaps a scrubbing brush; but 
this child did not know enough about a 
bath to be afraid of it. In her new-born 
trust she was ready for anything we sug- 
gested, but she had not the remotest idea 
what a “bath” was. Well, we took the 
little one up stairs, disrobed her and taking 
her dreadful clothes on the end of a broom- 
stick, threw them out of the window to 
another deaconess in the yard below to be 
burnt quickly. Then we cut her hair very 
closely and put on “medicine,” the kind 
we always write with quotation points— 
all for very obvious reasons. Then we gave 
her the bath with warm water and.soap and 
soft towels. We did have to use a brush, 
but it was a soft one. How she did enjoy 
it! It was like a trip to the seashore to 
her. She paddled around in that white tub, 
exclaiming over and over, “Gee, dis is 
great, dis is great!” 

We dressed the child in some little old 
clothes from our poor closet and took her 
down to breakfast. O friends, I can en- 
dure that a man should be hungry because 
I think it is often God’s discipline for him; 
but a little child starving! A little child, so 
innocent and helpless! Did you ever see a 
very hungry cat or dog eat? They try to 
get in, feet and mouth, and never notice you 
at all as you stand by laughing and making 
remarks. This is just what Marguerite tried 
to do. We gave her what we thought would 
do, for we did not want to make her ill. 
Then we had our family worship—the child 
looking on in wide-eyed wonder at it all. 
Then we took her up stairs and gave her 
a dolly. The lovely maternal instinct 
awakened in her and a deaconess passing 
through the room a few minutes later 
found her rocking and hugging her dolly, 


talking to it in tones more tender than any » 


she had ever heard. But the words she 
was using! There was pouring from those 
little lips a perfect stream of vileness and 
profanity! The deaconess said in horror, 
“Why, Marguerite, you musn’t swear! You 
must not say ‘Jesus’ and ‘God’ in that 
way!” The poor little thing had no idea 
what she had done to bring the displeasure 
of the woman down on her. Coming up 
against trouble in this wonderful new 
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place, too, she clutched around wildly to 
find some way out, and, looking into the 
deaconess’s face, she said, “You swear.” 

IT? No, Marguerite, I never swear.” But 
Marguerite persisted. “Yes, you do,’ she 
said. “When you got down by your chairs 
after eating you swore like everything!” 
You smile, but think what it would mean 
to you if a little sister in your family did 
not know the difference between swearing 
and praying! It took us days to teach the 
child this difference, but she learned it at 
last. Three or four days afterwards 
another deaconess carne into the settlement 
from one of our other stations. Little 
Marguerite was in the parlor. The visitor 
put out her hand.and said, “How do you 
do, little girl.” Marguerite responded 
promptly and they became good friends at 
once. After a little conversation the 
thought came to Marguerite that she would 
pass over some of her hard-earned 
knowledge to this new friend. She nestled 
close to her side and said, confidentially, “I 
want to tell you something. You don’t 
dast to swear here. You have to be very 
careful how you swear in this house.” 

In a few days we took her to our Or- 
phanage where there are now about one 
hundred and thirty-five children. Oh, I 
wish I could tell you in detail, her whole 
charming story! After she had been there 
for a few days one of our women from 
the city visited the Orphanage and Mar- 
guerite rushed to her inquiring eagerly, 
“Oh, how’s my mamma?” The deaconess 
was sorry for Marguerite’s inquiry, but 
answered, “I don’t know. I haven’t been 
over on State Street for some time.” 
Whereat the child tossed her little cropped 


head scornfully. “I don’t mean _ that 
mamma,” she said, “but my deaconess 
mamma. How is she?” It seems that some 


way she heard it was the proper thing for 
all well-constituted children to have a 
mother, and she had promptly adopted one 
of the deaconesses as her mother. A little 
while later she learned that some children 
were rich enough to have a grandmother 
as well as a mother, so in her original little 
mind she adopted another one of the 
deaconesses to be her grandmother, always 
referring to her as. “Grandma.” Her 
“erandmother” was a good many years 
younger than her “mother,” but it never 
troubled Marguerite. 

In a few weeks this beautiful child was 
passed into a sweet Christian home in the 
country, to loving childless arms that wel- 
comed her and was given the chance all 
children ought to have of a happy child- 
hood and decent womanhood here and 
heaven hereafter. 

My dear girls, I must not show you too 
much of the dark, sad things in the world, 
but what some other girls not so fortu- 
nately born as you have to endure, we 
may surely just glance at. One hundred 
and thirty years ago there was a little 
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neglected orphan girl in Northern New 
York who grew up into a woman known to 
sociologists as Margaret Jukes. The his- 
tory of this woman and her descendants for 
a hundred years has been traced and re- 
corded. She lived to a dishonorable old 
age. She never married but to her were 
born six children, and to them in turn were 
born many more. Of eleven hundred de- 
scendants from Margaret Jukes whose his- 
tory has been traced there have been 
hundreds in jail. Very few have ever 
owned any property, many have been dis- 
sipated, and seven of them have been mur- 
derers. Of the women descendants of 
Margaret Jukes nearly one half have fol- 
lowed the way of death in which their 
mother conceived them.. And yet, humanly 
speaking, that little six-years-old Margaret 
might have been saved to society, to herself 
and to God, as easily as our little Mar- 
guerite, if only there had been some one 
to save her. 

O friends, I used to be curious to know 
just how God was going to dispose of 
people, how He was going to strike the 
balance when so much of what we call 
wickedness can be traced directly to en- 
vironment, to lack of proper care. But I 
do that no longer. I do not ask what will 
become of the neglected children of Mar- 
garet, the neglected woman. I leave that 
to the God of all the earth, and shall He 
not do right? But I ask you and I ask 
myself, What will become of me, what will 
become of you, what will become of the 
Church, of society to-day unless we give 
attention to this problem? We rich, com+ 
fortable, happy women and men,’ what will’ 
become of us unless we go out and save the 
Marguerites and the Margarets who are on 
the streets of our cities to-day? This is 
what the deaconess at work among the chil- 
dren is doing. Such a little touch from a 
woman’s hand will save the child and save 
the: woman. 

And now, friends, what can you do? 
You can pray. And you can give. And 
some of you might give that gift far 
more precious than money—yourselves. 
You might give your life. You have years 
before you. Is your life free? Are you 
“called” to any other work? The Lord 
Jesus Christ says, “To every man _ his 
work.” Each follower of His: has, or 
ought to have, a definite work. May not 
this deaconess work be yours? Such great 
need there is, and such great possibilities 
and opportunities before young women in 
deaconess work, to make real, direct, prac- 
tical to the people, while they are here, when 
we can reach them, the true meaning of 
Christianity, to show in sweet womanly 
ways, what Jesus, here on earth in His 
followers, would do for the poor lost world. 

God has given us this work to do. He 
might have sent angels to do it—He has 
sent us, trusts us. Shall we fail Him? 
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“She hath done what she cowld..... 
Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, this also that she hath done, 
shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 
Mark xiv. 8, 9. 


During the days of this conference, the 
minds of delegates have been led first and 
last to contemplate far-reaching and diffi- 
cult forms of Christian work. It may 
help some of you who may be feeling that 
these things are beyond your reach if I 
lead your minds into the sphere of service 
suggested by this incident of the anointing 
of Jesus by Mary. 

The setting of the scene should encour- 
age us. The event occurred in the home, 
in the midst of a family circle, and in the 
home we all have been reared. We are 
told that this event transpired in the house 
of one Simon, the leper. Possibly Simon 
had been healed of his leprosy, and the 
feast may have been made in gratitude, on 
his part. Moreover, Lazarus, the brother 
of Mary and Martha, who a few days 
before had been raised from the dead, was 
joint guest with Jesus at this table. The 
event occurred within a week of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. Nor can I help thinking that 
the scene is in some sense a foreview of 
that final bridal meal when the redeemed 
Church of all lands and ages will eat the 
bread and drink the new wine at the great 
Bridegroom’s table in the kingdom of the 
Father. At all events, it should be a com- 
fort to all ordinary Christians, even to 
those who think that the great and difficult 
service on the high places of the mission 
fields of the world is beyond their reach 
and might go away from a conference like 
this discouraged, to reflect on how many 
of the great scenes in our Lord’s life were 
laid in the home. 

He was Himself an infant of days. He 
went as a child of twelve years with His 
parents to the feast of the Passover, and 
while about the business of His heavenly 
Father, there and elsewhere, he was ever 
as a youth “subject to his parents.” He 
loved to rest in such homes as that at 
Bethany, and probably in the homes of 
Simon Peter, of John and of others; and 
on the Cross itself, amid the dreadful 
anguish of His atoning work, as He looked 
upon the face of His mother so anguished 
over that sword which was piercing her 
own heart, He took occasion to say to 
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John: “Behold thy mother. Take her to 
your home when I am gone and care for 
her as your own.” However great the 
forms of service any of us shall ever be 
called to enact, we shall never in spirit 
transcend those elementary and profound 
services possible within the home circle. 

Passing now to the great deed which is 
here so magnified by our Lord we find that 
it was a feminine act. “There came a 
woman,’—a woman of the home, a woman 
who never dreamed of being a foreign 
missionary or the head of a college, a 
simple woman representing that type of 
womanhood on which Christ ever put such 
a premium,—and she brought with her a 
costly article of the toilet, a beautiful ala- 
baster vase, and breaking the seal she 
poured its contents, a rare and precious 
nard, upon the person of her Lord as.He 
reclined at the meal, in that uncommon 
feast in which all were so absorbed, hav- 
ing for its trophied guests the healed 
Simon and the raised Lazarus. One would 
have thought all else would be forgotten. 
But no, this woman with her rare dis- 
cernment was more concerned with what 
Christ was in Himself than with what He 
had wrought. She anointed the person of 
her Lord apparently almost unconsciously 
to Himself, and to crown all, she wiped His 
feet with the very hairs of her head, the 
symbol of womanly dignity and glory. She 
offered all as a tribute to Christ. I cannot 
doubt but that with fine Oriental insight she 
saw Him to be Prophet, Priest and King of 
the kingdom of God, and that with a finer 
vision than characterized even the apostles 
at this time she discerned His coming burial 
and resurrection. At all events, the Lord 
declared with exquisite magnanimity, “She 
hath anointed my body beforehand for the 
burying,” and that burying implied the 
resurrection. Although it may have been 
but dimly seen even by Mary, yet I doubt 
not the spirit of the act was equal to all 
that in her Lord’s estimate. The distinctive 
feature of the act was this, that the woman 
brought a precious and costly article which 
up to this time she doubtless had held in 
reserve for some great occasion not before 
apparent. She brought the treasured thing, 
perhaps the richest she could command. At 
all events it was so costly that it repre- 
sented a value of more than three hundred 
denarii, or about fifty dollars, and she 
poured the whole contents ‘upon her ador- 
able Lord. 

At this point arises a criticism of the 
act, which was sadly coarse as we shall now 
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see. Judas, who expressed the thought, 
asked, “To what purpose was this waste 
of the ointment made?” To him all was 
waste that did not turn to dollars. He was 
thinking of the market value of the precious 
spikenard. He would save his face by 
adding, “This might have been sold and 
its equivalent given to the poor.” But this 
was a subterfuge. What cared he for the 
poor? As a matter of fact, the example 
of this act was caring for the poor, and 
it has led to the outpouring of millions of 
treasure in the ages since, enriching the 
poor in ten thousand forms the world over. 
Besides, John declares in his account of 
the event, “This he [Judas] said, not 
that he cared for the poor; but because he 
was a thief.” He was the treasurer of the 
apostolic company; he carried what was 
in the bag; and doubtless on occasions when 
there was no likelihood of detection he ap- 
propriated to his own use. The truth is, 
all men are robbers of God who are not 
‘in the great deep of their nature His faith- 
ful stewards. They always pervert the 
chief values to lower uses than Christ’s, 
and this is thievery, by whatever polite 
name it may be called. 

There is a suggestion here that should be 
laid to heart by those who in our own 
families, in society at large, or in the world, 
lift up their voice in protest when some 
disciple, be it man or woman, proposes 
some extraordinary expression of devotion 
to Christ. How often we hear it said: 
“What a pity that this gifted college man 

should give himself to work in Asia or 
Africa! that this superb young woman 
should fling her life away upon the heathen 
in India or China.” Such criticism is 
always coarse and vulgar, by whomsoever 
uttered, even though it be by one’s own 
father or mother. In its spirit such an 
act is akin to that of Judas, Judas, who at 
length, when overwhelmed with the con- 
viction of his folly in selling his Lord, came 
back and flung the thirty pieces of silver 
at the feet of the priests and confessed, 
“T have betrayed innocent blood,” and then 
went away and hanged himself, and, as 
the Scriptures say, “went to his own place.” 
The character that can complain of the 
extraordinary devotion to Christ’s service 
involved in missionary consecration will do 
well to remember the danger that at last 
in going to his own place he may find 
it the opposite of Christ’s place. Beware 
of coarse criticism of those who reserve 
for Christ their chief gifts, their most 
precious treasures, the supreme worship of 
their life devotement. 

But Christ had a complete vindication for 
the act of this woman. Said He in rebuke 
to the critics: “Let her alone. This 
woman both understands herself and Me. 
Why trouble ye her? Why are ye offer- 
ing her insults? The spirit of her act is 
unspeakably higher than that of your criti- 


cism. She hath wrought a good work, a 
beautiful work, a seemly work, supremely 
appropriate in view of all of the circum- 
stances and of both worlds embraced in 
this woman’s thought. She is simply de- 
voting her best to the highest Personality 
in this universe, unto His glory.” He 
further says: “If you wish to serve the 
poor, you have them with you always; but 
Me ye have not always. I am here in this 
world, at least until My coming again in 
glory, only a few days more. I am nearing 
the culmination of My course in My 
Father’s plan of redemption and this woman 
senses the situation. You may spend your 
lifetime in care for the poor, and stimulate 
similar care for future generations, but Me, 
the world’s Redeemer and Lord, going to 
His Cross and to His glory, you can never 
have again. This woman hath done what 
she could.” 

I now pass into the interior meaning of 
this utterance which expresses the heart 
of all and which has an intensely practical 
lesson for us here, and especially for these 
young women of the conference. The ex- 
pression rendered, “She hath done wha= 
she could,” really means, “What she hae 
she used for its highest end. What she 
had she made tell for My glory and for the 
world’s welfare.’ It is impossible in one 
English phrase to give the equivalent of 
the Greek, which literally rendered means, 
“What she had she made,’ or “made good 
with.” Rotherham renders the passage, 
“What she had she used.” The act, there- 
fore, was not one to be measured by the 
mere power of human achievement. It was 
rather to be measured by its spirit and the 
Divine uses to. which the Lord Himself 
would apply that consecration as the ages 
come and go. 

There are some principles involved in 
Christ’s commendation of the woman. It 
was no accident in the Divine forethought 
or in Mary’s that the offering she brought 
in devotion to her Lord was precious per- 
fume, the quintessence of rarest flowers. 
It was something more than money or a 
mere deed. It expressed the feminine in- 
stinct of a woman of refinement and beauty. 
She brought costly spikenard, the aroma 
of which, when exposed to the air, so 
delights one of woman’s most exquisite 
senses. The value of perfume is not in 
the dollars it is worth in the market. It 
is in the fact that when used, after the box 
is broken, it fulfills its end, and the end 
can never be fulfilled so long as it is con- 
fined and laid away in the boudoir. The 
climacteric hour for perfume is when it is 
so released as to suffuse the room, fill the 
senses, and gladden the heart of some 
company of friends. The glory of all 
things, from God’s point of view, is found 
only in the fulfilment of their end. 

Here is the significance of Christ’s subtle 
comment respecting the glory of the lily as 
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greater than that of Solomon in all his 
splendor. How could this be true? Solo- 
mon, the ideal king of the ages, must have 
presented a splendid appearance when sit- 
ting upon his gorgeous throne, his crown 
upon his head, and his royal garments 
sweeping from his person to the floor. And 
yet Christ declares that the glory of some 
little lily of the valley is greater than all 
that. The reason for our Lord’s estimate, 
I think, is found in this, that the glory of 
Solomon was wholly artificial. It was 
clothes put on. It was the mere tinsel and 
gew-gaw of ostentation. The glory of the 
lily, however, consists in this, that the form 
of the flower is the Divine expression of 
the type of life that is in the root; it ex- 
presses the life; it fulfills its purpose and 
so glorifies its Creator. 

Such is the glory of Niagara. It is not 
found in the many millions horse power, 
more or less, of that flood which can turn 
factory wheels, but in the thought of the 
Infinite Creator Who, as the crowds come 
and go, forever teaches the majesty of God. 
This is the glory which the poets see with 
eyes that we often wish were ours. For 
example, hear Mrs. Browning sing of every 
common bush being aflame with God, while 
only those who see take off their shoes; the 
rest are sitting round picking blackberries 
and daubing their faces with the juice. 

Another principle is here suggested by 
the symbol of the spikenard that was used 
to anoint the Lord: that the chief gain of 
things is through their apparent loss. In 
the spiritual world no precious perfume can 
attain its value for us until it is lost as a 
commodity, until it has escaped from the 
casket which holds it and fills the air for 
our delight. So things fill the world, as 
Christ declared the odor of this spiritual 
act would do, only when apparently wasted 
as a commodity. A century ago the gifted 
Adoniram Judson was about to graduate 
from Andover. He had been offered the 
assistant pastorate with the distinguished 
Dr. Griffin, then at Park Street Church in 
Boston. Of course, his own family were 
deeply gratified at the proud promotion 
awaiting him as he left the classic halls of 
preparation for life’s work. His sisters 
were one day congratulating him on his 
prospects, but Judson shook his head and 
answered: “I shall never be assistant 
pastor of Park Street Church. My work 
lies beyond the seas. I am to be a foreign 
missionary in India.” The countenances of 
the sisters fell and their hearts were well- 
nigh breaking; but it was only the escape 
of the precious spikenard from the flask 
that its odor might fill the world. Had 
Judson accepted the flattering offer from 
Park Street Church, he doubtless would 
have occupied one of the foremost positions 
in New England, had a parish of perhaps 
a thousand people and been admired for 
pulpit oratory, and even won many souls 
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to Christ. All this would have been a 
noble achievement, but Judson’s real church 
to-day fills not only Burma, so largely 
Christianized, but all India and the world, 
and his name is the inspiration of myriads 
of lives that heaven only immortalizes. 
The odor of that ointment fills the earth, 
and, even as his body buried in the sea 
suggests the laving of all shores with its 
waters, so Judson’s influence enriches uni- 
versal mankind. 

A third principle is here: the timeliness 
of the act. He or she who acts quickly in 
a timely deed multiplies its power a myriad- 
fold. It was now or never with Mary to 
crown her Lord as the Master not only of 
her life, but of death, and of immortality 
for all. He was on His way to Calvary, 
and to the first Easter morning, and to 
Pentecost, and to the world’s redemption. 

The mill never grinds with the water 
that has passed but always with that which 
at the instant presses the wheel. Mary saw 
that fact in the position of her Lord. The 
historic crisis of the ages is at hand. She 
sees it and devotes to it her best, her utter- 
most; and while, indeed, the position of no 
young woman in these days is exactly like 
Mary’s in the respect that Christ was bodily 
in her home as. He neared the climax of 
His earthly career, yet it is true that in the 
relation of our lives to Him, not a moment 
is to be lost if we would become our best, 
and bring the thing reserved in our lives 
for selfish use, or for the gratification of 
mere society, and make it a tribute to the 
renown of Jesus Christ. My . practical 
question, then, to every young woman in 
this conference is this: What have you that 
is really your own as it is no one’s else 
in the world? What have you hidden away 
among your heart treasures not yet given 
up to Christ? What have you that is your 
true delight? Run away quickly in your 
thought and heart and bring it and give it 
all to Christ, and then He will sanctify and 
bless it to all those whom it is worth while 
for you to serve or think of. 

Are you the quiet, modest daughter in 
some home? Can you not become a bless- 
ing to an aging father or mother, or to an 
infirm sister, as was the case with Alice 
Freeman Palmer when she devoted some 
of the best of her years to helping the 
invalid member of her household? Can 
you not become another Miss Sullivan to 
some Helen Keller? In that act, your high- 
est glory may be found. Use what you have. 
Bring it to Christ, no matter how coarsely. 
the world may criticise, and you will find 
your glory even beneath your father’s roof 
tree, though you never see India or China, 
and though you never rise to renown as 
an educator or an artist in any realm. 

Have you powers and gifts that may be 
blessed to nursing the sick? That is 
woman’s distinctive function. Think of 
Florence Nightingale in the Crimea bless- 
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ing the sick and dying soldiery of half 
Europe. Think of Clara Barton in our 
late Civil War flitting about among the 
wards of a hundred hospitals and superin- 
tending scores of other workers, and with 
angelic touch transforming deathbed scenes 
into vestibules of heaven to many a dying 
soldier. 

Have you been disappointed in some great 
heart relation of your life? Many rare 
women have been thus disappointed. They 
found themselves linked with circumstances 
.most distressing, sometimes in family 
bonds, and had they been less Christian they 
would have despaired. When in England 
some years ago, I stood by a new-made 
grave on the great estate of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth, in a garden near 
the palace. I learned that it was the new- 
made grave of the son of the Duke of 
Devonshire, and not long after, I read that 
the gifted countess, the widow of the 
Duke’s. son, had gone to Kimberley, in 
South Africa, and had become a missionary 
full of light and leading among the diggers 
in the diamond mines. The sweetest minis- 
tries of earth have often risen out of such 
distressing circumstances and reverses in 
fortune. Possibly such a ministry is yours. 

Have any of you ever listened to Belle 
Crawford, the deaf missionary among the 
Indians of the West? If so, you have dis- 
covered in her the very reincarnation of 
her Lord. In her devotion to the wild 
Indian tribes she brought her alabastron, 
- broke the box, and poured the contents upon 
her Lord, and the odor of it has awakened 
to new life whole tribes of Indian peopies 
whom the arms of our great nation could 
hardly subdue in battle. 

Mary Lyon of Holyoke simply came to 
her own by using what she had, and has 
held spellbound the Christian and mission- 
ary world. Alice Freeman Palmer did the 
same and rose to her proud distinction as 
one of the supreme women educators of 
the world, simply because she used what 
she had. Joanna P. Moore, who for forty 
years has been a beacon light to millions 
of colored people in the Black Belt of the 
South, I knew as a girl who then scarcely 
had a thought of being known outside her 
village in Illinois; but her name will go 
down to history with Mary Lyon’s and Ann 
Hasseltine Judson’s. 

Many of you have seen and known Mrs. 
Howard Taylor (née Guinness) and if you 
have read the story as recorded in some of 
her journals published in “Letters from the 
Far East,” twenty-five years ago, and have 
followed her career since, you will know 
that she has become one of the remarkable 
missionaries of her age and the historian 
of the China Inland Mission. You may 
find in her an example of one who brought 
her alabaster cruse, broke the box, and even 
in her girlhood devotion, poured the con- 
tents upon the Lord Jesus Christ. In 


disguise she went to work in the factories 
amid the squalor of East London and be- 
came fired with a passion for the world. 
I have myself seen her in the heart of 
China occupying a corner of a bazaar while 
I was purchasing a few curios in the shop 
to which she had introduced me, with a 
half dozen Chinese women around her 
studying an illustrated tract she held in 
her hand, while she pointed them the way: 
to the immortal life with a fascination that 
made me ashamed of my mere curio pur- 
chasing. Wearing the native costume and 
attended by only one Chinese woman, shie 
had just come more than two hundred miles 
overland from Ningpo to Kiukiang, touring 
among the stations of the China Inland 
Mission. Her life in Honan amid many 
perils was almost as charmed as the life of 
General Gordon amid the horrors of the 
Taiping rebellion in the same empire. Her 
power over audiences in China, England 
and America is almost matchless. But her 
chief distinction is this, that she used what 
she had. What she had she made tell for 
Christ, and her brilliant recitals of Chris- 
tian achievement in China, as told in 
“Pastor Hsi” and “One of China’s Scholars” 
are among the most thrilling accounts of 
mussionary work on record. 

My dear young women, have you stopped 
to consider what sort of a memorial or 
monument would be erected to you were 
Christ, the Master Artist of the ‘ages, to 
have caught and chiseled into marble the 
distinctive feature which has marked the 
last twelve months of your life? Would 
you be willing to have that characteristic 
feature thus permanently carved for futur- 
ity to scan? If you shrink from so search- 
ing a query, I beg you to find in that very 
shrinking the reason for at once offering 
your alabaster box of costly spikenard, the 
supreme thing you have, to Jesus Christ for 
His sole and exclusive use. The end there- 
of no human history will record, but the 
annals of heaven will preserve it and the 
universe will be filled with the fragrance 
thereof. 

Then lose no time in aspiring to be evena 
Belle Crawford, Clara Barton, Mary Lyon, 
Mrs. Palmer or Mrs. Howard Taylor, but 
bring to-day what you have in reserve that 
is most precious to you. As you return to 
your home for the summer vacation get 
into the closest touch with your home 
pastor, or some other sympathetic soul, and 
offer your whole life anew to accomplish 
what will not be done in your home village 
or city or country place, unless you yourself 
do it. Be yourself. Use what you have, 
and the aroma of that effort, whether you 
live to see it or not, will fill not only the 
room but the whole world. And that which 
this woman hath done shall be told in the 
judgments of the great day, if not in all 
places throughout the earth, wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached. 


‘AND GOD OAIDS 


By Margaret Slattery. 


Whenever one sits down to read over the 
wonderful poems, the stories, the songs and 
the history of the great Book whose words 
and teachings we have come here to study, 
he meets again and again a group of three, 
short, tremendously significant words, “And 
God said.” An unquestioned authority, the 
sense of unlimited knowledge and power, 
a feeling almost of awe accompany the 
words wherever they occur, “And God said” 
—now unto Abraham, now to Joseph, to 
Moses, to rebellious Saul, to David, crushed 
by his sin, to Samuel and Solomon, Isaiah 
and Elijah, to priest and to Levite, to indi- 
vidual and to nation. 

The study of what those commands were, 
which through the ages upon ages, God 
has given to nation and to individual, would 
be most interesting and helpful. But to- 
night I want to talk with you, not about 
the command, but about the people to whom 
it was given and their attitude toward it. 

“And God said” to Abram: “Get thee up 
out of thy country, and from thy father’s 
house, and go into a land which I will show 
thee.” And Abram went with confidence 
and trust, not knowing where. 

“And God said” to Moses: “Go and tell 
Pharaoh to set My people free.’ And 
Moses went. From the life of a shepherd 
in the desert to the throne of Egypt’s mon- 
arch he went, and said, as God had com- 
manded him. But he went reluctantly, 
leaning upon his brother for support. 

“And God said” unto Saul—and repeat- 
edly Saul did not hear. One day my 
friend’s little boy was playing upon for- 
bidden ground, and she called to him to 
come back. He paid no attention, so she 
called again louder, then louder still. The 
nurse repeated her command, but there was 
no response. Then the mother started 
down the gravel walk calling as she went. 
Suddenly the small boy turned to his nurse 
and said: “Tell mother not to call any 
louder, I can’t hear her anyway.” That was 
Saul’s trouble, he could not hear because he 
did not want to hear. And so Samuel 
heard the bleating of sheep and lowing of 
oxen outside the camp, and the witch wel- 
comed her royal visitor, and David was 
compelled to flee from cave to camp until 
at last Saul, still deaf to the command of 
God, fell upon his sword, and died. 

“And God said” unto David. And David 
listened and wanted to obey, but found it 
very hard, so God waited with patience for 
His servant to gain strength. One day I 
heard a mother calling to her little girl. 
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“Come,” she said, “it’s time for your nap.” 
“I’m making cakes and pies, I can’t come,” 
said the child. Her mother repeated her 
command several times, each time more 
forcibly. Finally the child rose and went 
very slowly toward her mother, looking 
back every step or two at the “pies,” and 
sobbing out as she walked, “I’m not coming, 
I’m not coming.” Her mother smiled over 
at me, and said: “I don’t mind the words 
as long as she keeps walking this way.” 
David always answered, but he answered 
slowly, with many a longing, backward 
look, as did the child, saying, “I’m not 
coming,” as he walked. 

“And God said” to Elijah—and he 
listened, but he had elaborate plans of his 
own, and he fitted the command to his 
plans. Suddenly the plans were overturned, 
lost, and Elijah sat under the juniper tree. 
It was a long time before he could recon- 
cile himself to another way. One day at 
the shore I greatly enjoyed watching two 
small girls building a house. They did it 
well. When it was completed they sat down 
to enjoy it. But the tide had been coming 
in, and now it rushed up the shelving beach. 
One big wave made them look at each 
other in surprise. Another, and the wall 
was gone! Then the great breaker that 
seems to gather together the spent force 
of all the others, swept up the beach, and 
the house was gone! I expected dismay 
and tears, but the older child, looking at 
her playmate, said: “Let’s build *nother 
house ’nother way,” and the child answered 
cheerfully, “Let’s.” That was what Elijah 
needed as he sat under the juniper tree—the 
spirit of the child ready to build again. 

As I have studied their answers and the 
effect upon their lives it has come to me so 
often how like us are these people of long 
ago. To us God has “said.” I am looking 
into the faces of girls who have heard Him 
say: “Get thee up out of thy country and 
from thy father’s house and go into a land 
which I will show thee,” and they have 
answered “Yes,” as-did Abraham. God 
bless them as they go! Not many hear 
that call, not many are fitted to hear it. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that every 
girl can hear the call to leave her father’s 
house and far away in the mountains and 
on the lonely plains of her own land, or 
where thousands of poor and needy swarm 
the narrow city streets, give new life to 
men. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that every 
girl whose emotions are stirred by the 
story of the darkness and suffering of 
other women bowed under the burden of 
superstition and ignorance, in lands afar 
off, should arise and leave her father’s 
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house and go to say to them “God hath 
sent thee light and peace.” Not many are 
qualified. Only a few with hearts large 
enough, with true sympathy and perfect 
tact, are able to so speak to women in the 
strange countries across the sea, that they 
shall believe and be blessed. 

_ But if to a girl, rich in money and time, 
in education and true culture, in sympathy 
and love, has come, “And God said, ‘Get 
thee up and go’”—then let her go. Not 
as a martyr, not in a spirit of sacrifice, not 
unwillingly yielding to a dread command, 
but with joy and thanksgiving that God has 
said and she can answer. 

What commands have come to you girls? 
I do not know. It is not for me to know. 
But of this I am sure, you have heard what 
you are qualified by your thought, your life, 
your character to hear. We see and we hear 
in life according to what we are. In every 
railway journey I see, in the city or country 
as we hurry past, schoolhouses. They 
never escape me. The great, fine, perfectly 
equipped ones in the midst of crowded 
streets, the small, lonely ones set down on 
the great prairie, I see them all. My friend 
sees churches. “Ah,” he says, “there is a 
church spire yonder in the distance. How 
it stirs one’s heart!”, And another friend 
sees the office of a physician always, as we 
rush through city streets or open country. 
She says, “There is a physician’s office! 
See, there is a woman in practice, it’s a poor 
neighborhood, she will have plenty to do!” 
- I see the school, my friends the church and 
the office—why? Because our lives, what 
we are and what we do, our center of in- 
terest, compels us to see them. 

What have you seen? What have you 
heard? Music, because your soul loves it? 
The cry of a little child because you are a 
young mother and remember your own 
baby? The songs of birds so keen and 
clear in the morning, so quiet and calm in 
the twilight, because you know them and 
love them? Your neighbor does not hear 
them! Listen, girls, and remember that 
your neighbor, the girl who sits beside you, 
does not hear that hushed lullaby in the 
distant trees, not because the birds do not 
sing, but because she cannot hear. Her ear, 
accustomed to the crash of trolleys, the roar 
and din of life, cannot catch the soft, sweet 
notes of the birds’ good night. 

One girl will hear at Northfield these days 
words to which other ears are deaf; sweet 
notes of song that do not move some girls 
will so thrill the souls of others that they 
will resolve to do and be, and the world will 
be helped and blessed because they have 
heard. 

What have you heard? What can you 
hear? How large is your life? I pray you 
remember that you may hear if you will. 
To-day as of yore, ears deaf to the finest, 
deepest things of life may be opened if 
the Christ but touch them; souls dead to 
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their sisters’ needs may be awakened if He 
speak to them. You may hear “And God 
said” if you will. 

And if you have heard, I wonder what 
you have done. Did you get up and go? 
Did you leave behind the things to which 
God said, “No,” or, like Saul, were you 
so tempted by desire for possession, that in 
spite of the command, you had kept the 
sheep and oxen outside the camp? If you 
have, no blessing and no great joy have 
come to you. It never can until you obey. 
Obedience is the price one must pay for 
freedom and happiness. What have you 
done with the command? 

For some of you I can answer that ques- 
tion. One girl, into whose face I am look- 
ing, heard God say: “Go back to your 
city, call your friends together in your 
beautiful home, ask them to form a class 
to study with you the Book which many 
of them have thought little about for years, 
and which has within its pages light and 
blessing and peace for all who seek it. 
Ask them to set aside time each day, and 
one morning each week in which to learn 
what it has to teach.” And she asked them 
with fear, for it was an unusual thing to 
do, and hard. But they said “Yes.” And 
all this year a hundred or more girls have 
met each week and studied the Book of 
books. 

I know another girl, young and beautiful 
and light-hearted, with everything a girl 
most wants hers for the asking, who heard 
God say: “What of the girls just your 
age, who work as waitresses in the cheap 
restaurants of the great city, and live where 
men and women are huddled in deadly 
tenements so closely together that they 
cannot really live? You played for them 
at the Girl’s Club one night. Was that 
enough? “Help them to live, give them 
a chance to be good.” And she did. In 
their own clubroom, surrounded by cleanli- 
ness, simplicity, comfort, they sew and 
read and sing, and this girl rejoices with 
the joy of those who live to bless their less 
fortunate sisters. 

To scores of girls on this hillside, “God 
has said,’ and they have answered, and 
hospital ships, homes for the lonely of 
earth, fresh air funds, every form of need, 
has benefited by those answers. 

But not all have answered. Some have 
waited, meaning to answer. Do not wait. 
So much is lost in waiting, and need grows 
so much greater while you wait. We have 
to hurry through the world, just a few 
working years, no one can afford to post- 
pone the things that need to be done.. 

And some have waited because they felt 
sure circumstances, environment and limita- 
tions excused them. “Environment” is the 
excuse of weak souls only. There is no 
place where one may not work. No con- 
ditions are so bad that they cannot be 
changed. One may live to bless even in a 
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desert. “I meant to do so much,” said a 
girl to me the other day, “but I have been 
tied, limited every way.” One need never 
be so tied that he cannot serve, nor so 


limited that within the “limits” he cannot. 


bless. 

One day a small boy in my neighborhood 
was seized by the desire to run away. It 
comes to all sooner or later. He could not 
stay in his own yard, so his mother, after 
many vain attempts to teach him to obey, 
tied him with a rope to the clothes-post. 
She went away and left him. At first he 
tried to untie the rope, then to break it with 
his little hands, then to cut it with a stick. 
When he found there was no escape, he 
threw himself.on the ground, and kicked 
and screamed. He would not listen to his 
mother, but in unrestrained rebellion, 
uttered his protest and would not promise 
to be good. 

Some weeks after, I saw a little girl 
being tied to the tree by her mother. The 
mother smiled and said to me: “Alice 
can’t play under her own shady trees, so I 
am going to tie her.” I was so much inter- 
ested to see what she would do that I 
walked past a few moments later. It was 
quiet. Alice was on the ground, digging 
with her little shovel. In a moment, the 
mother, troubled by the quiet that so often 
means mischief, came to the door. “What 
is my little girl doing?” she asked. Then 
the child, pushing the rope behind her out 
of the way, said, “See, mother, se making 
a garden, see?” 

Oh, girls whose environment is not easy 
or beautiful, whose circumstances in life 
are hard, whose limitations are difficult to 
bear, choose what you will do—tied as you 
are. Will you cry out in rebellion and 
spend your days in protest, or will you sit 
quietly down, and make a garden? Thank 
God for the gardens that have been made 
in earth’s desert spots by those who were 
“tied.” Go home, you who have been 
spending the years saying “if” and “but,” 
and make gardens. 

“And God said.” May He teach us to 
hear, and having heard, give us strength 
and courage to promptly do! 


Not only did God speak with men, but 
they spoke with him. “Abraham answered, 
and said,” and Paul and David and Elijah. 
They asked questions of God. They said 
“Why ?” 

It is most interesting to study the ques- 
tions which men have asked of God and 
about Him. Such far reaching questions, 
which if man could answer, he would be 
himself a god! Questions such as children 
ask, that stagger the power of human 
thought! “What is space?” a boy of twelve 
eagerly asked me one day. And when I 
hesitated a moment, he added, “The comet 
has been traveling around space for about 
seventy-five years. What is space?” 
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Ethel came in to dinner, her sweet face 
sad and troubled. “Oh,” she said, “I am 
so sorry for Catherine. It is dreadful. 
Her little brother is dead.” By her side 
stood a four-year-old. “What is dead?” 
he asked. How his question staggered us! 
“What is dead?” men have asked for cen- 
turies. And while no answer comes they 
ask again, ~Whatissliter: Li a manedic, 
shall he live again?” And how and when 
and where? Whence came sin? What did 
Calvary mean? 

Scores of questions that reveal the long- 
ing of the heart of man to know the heart 
of God, are recorded in the pages of the 
Book. Crushed by disaster, weakened by 
disease, reproved by his friends who hinted 
that his sorrows had come because of his 
sins, Job cried out: “Will He fight against 
me with His great power?” For how many 
centuries the hearts of men have asked the 
same question, “Will He—God omnipotent, 
unlimited, all-wise and all-powerful—fight 
against me, so weak, so tiny, an atom in 
the great universe which He has made? 
Men have asked it in varying forms through 
all the ages. 

There are girls here, I know, who are 
asking questions impossible to answer. 
And some of them have called themselves 
by hard names, doubters, and agnostics, and 
unbelievers, simply because the questions 
that puzzle have overwhelmed them. I am 
speaking now definitely to such girls. Do 
not be discouraged or afraid. You are 
not condemned because you question. All 
who think must at times ask “Why?” 
Almighty God does not fear the questioning 
of man. He is not impatient with our little 
conceits, with our atoms of knowledge of 
which we are so proud. 

As I walk along through crowded streets, 
and, glancing up at a factory window, see 
a young girl with pale face and hollow 
eyes bending over the pasteboard boxes 
she is making, and then, looking back to the 
street, see the luxurious machine, the 
chauffeur, the governess, and young girl, 
beautifully gowned, with books and flowers 
in her hands, pass quickly by, while the 
maker of boxes bends low over her work, 
I am not a miserable sinner if I ask 
reverently and with longing to know: “Oh 
God, how can it be fair? Tell me why it 
all must be.” I may ask the question, and 
trust that omnipotence, perfect love and 
knowledge know that so far in man’s jour- 
ney upward, these things must be—not for 
always, but so far. 

Again and again I notice that as men 
asked God “Why?” He answered and said, 
“I will show thee.” “If any man will to 
do .... he shall know.” And so after all 
our doubtings we come back to the same 
fact, that those not puzzled and perplexed 
by metaphysical questioning, must meet, 
not, “What do you know?” but, “What will 
you do?” And the only fear that need 
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ee us is lest we shall not be willing to 
0. 

There is a sort of fairy story which will 
show you what I mean. Once upon a time 
there lived a very beautiful girl who longed 
to see the king of whom she had heard 
such beautiful tales. 

One day she cried, “Oh mother, I know 
if I could see the king I would be happy 
and good always.’ And another, “Mother, 
how do I know there is a king? I have 
never seen him.” , 

“Be good first,” said the mother, “and 
perhaps you will see the king.” 

After many days the mother, glad and 
happy, called to her daughter and said, “Oh 
Elinor, they say the king is coming to-day, 
that he loves lilies best of all the flowers, 
and he may ride through our garden on 
his search for a beautiful girl to take to 
his court to live with his. own fair 
daughter.” 

“Oh mother,” cried the girl, “I shall see 
him, and when he sees me perhaps he will 
bid me come to the court, and I shall be 
good and happy always.” 

So she clothed herself in her most beau- 
tiful dress, and arranged her long golden 
hair in most becoming fashion, and walked 
slowly through the garden to the place 
where the lilies were most beautiful. Then 
she sat down to wait for the king. 

As she waited, there came through the 
big gate, opened for the king, an old apple 
man, and he looked long at the beautiful 
Elinor. He said, “The gate was open and 
so I came in. Perhaps you will buy my 
apples, only a few. If I could say that the 
maiden in the great house bought any 
apples, all would then buy, and every day. 
Buy them, I beg you.” 

“No,” said Elinor, “I have apples in my 
own orchard more beautiful, and besides I 
have not time, for I am waiting to see the 
king. He loves lilies and will come to look 
at mine.” 

The apple man looked sad and discour- 
aged, as he said, “Oh, so the king comes 
to-day! The lilies are beautiful, and there 
are so many, may I have one?” And he 
laid his hand on the most beautiful as if 
to pick it. ; 

Then Elinor stamped her foot and cried: 
“No, no, leave my garden, you wretched 


beggar. What would you do with a beauti- 
ful, fair, white lily? Begone, these are for 
the king!’ 


And slowly and sadly he went away. 
And Elinor waited a long time but the 
king did not come. 

Just about noon another man entered the 
gate which had been left open for the king. 
Elinor heard his footsteps, and smoothed 
her hair and scarcely breathed, but when 
she looked up it was not the king. It was 
a man poorly clad, holding his cap in his 
hand. 

“Maiden,” he said, “you must pardon me. 
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The lilies made me come. My little girl is 
very lame. She sits all day in her chair. 
She loves lilies, just once she had one. 
You have so many in your garden, may I 
have one for her?” 

Elinor hesitated. She looked them over. 
There was not one but if it were broken 
from its stem would leave a great space. 
And so she said, “I am sorry, but I cannot 
give you one to-day; these are for the king 
to see. Come to-morrow or the next day. 
I will give you one then.” 

“She is very sick and tired—it would 


make her so happy to-day,” the man 
answered. 
But Elinor shook her head. “To- 


morrow,” she said. And he went slowly 
away. 

And it was afternoon, and the king had 
not come. But at four o’clock, again a step 
was heard—but Elinor’s face fell. It was 
only an old gardener. 

“Ah,” he said, “I knew the lilies would 
be in their prime to-day. Well I remember 
the morning when first we planted them in 
the garden long and long ago. Come and 
sit with me in the cool arbor, and let me 
tell you of the day they brought them from 
across the sea.” / 

“Oh, I cannot come now,” said Elinor. 
“You see I am expecting the king. Come 
to-morrow or next week, and I will listen, 
but now I must stay here amid the lilies.” 

“Then,” said the gardener, “I will pick 
a few and take them to Mary. She helped 
set them out, so long ago, before we were 
married that was. I'll take her a few, there 
are sO many.” 

“No! No!” cried Elinor, “not to-day, 
please, not to-day. It would spoil them for 
the king.” 

“Oh,” said the old gardener. And he 
too went away. And twilight came and 
Elinor went home. Disappointed and sad 
she lay in her beautiful bed of white and 
gold, and thought and thought. 

Suddenly she heard her uncle’s voice. 
“Yes,” he was saying, “the king certainly 
came to-day. He came here to the garden, 
so his courtiers said. The king loves to 
travel about his kingdom in disguise, that 
he may see his people. Yes, he came as an 
old apple man—ha! ha! Think of it, the 
king! Yes, and about noon he walked from 
garden to garden begging flowers. He 
came back empty handed save for a few 
roses given him by a little beggar child. 
And later in the afternoon he visited all 
the great estates disguised as a gardener. 
Yes, he must have had a sorry time, for 
he was disappointed and grieved over the 
selfishness of his people, so the courtiers 


said.” 
Elinor could bear no more. She could 
not listen. She cried out: “Oh! mother, 


mother! It was the king, and I did not 
know—I refused him the flowers, I sent 
him away. Oh! mother, mother! I have 
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missed the king.” And she would not be 


comforted. 

But after many days the thought came to 
her that the king might come again. “He 
may, mother,” she said, “and I will practice 
being kind and generous. I will forget 
that people call me beautiful. I will be 
good and do good, and then when he comes 
I shall know.” 

And so she opened the gate and anyone 
who wished might come in. And the poor 
apple man in the city street said, “God 
bless you,’ as she passed. And the little 
girls, lame and tired and sick, had their 
hands filled with sweet, white lilies. And 
the real gardener sat in the cool arbor and 
talked as old people love to talk, about the 
long, long ago, and when he went home he 
took lilies to Mary. 

Weeks passed and months, and Elinor 
grew very beautiful. And at last, one 
autumn, when only the gay leaves filled 
the garden path, and the lilies were all 
gone, the king came through the gate. And 
he was clad as a king, and was very 
wonderful. And he spoke to the beautiful 
maiden, and said, “Elinor, I have come to 
take you to the palace, and your dear 
mother with you, and there you shall live 
with my own fair daughter, for you have 
learned to do good and to be good and you 
shall be happy.” 

And Elinor could not speak for joy. 
“Oh,” she thought, “now I know there is a 
king, and he is more wonderful than they 
said. And I am to live in his palace! It 
is too good to be true!” 

But it was true. And so she went to the 
palace, and lived there happily forever 
afterward. ; 
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Alas, so many times like Elinor, we have 
missed the King. Because we expect Him 
to come as did they of old, like a monarch, 
we have missed Him. Because we have 
spent our days asking questions about Him, 
or sitting amid the beauties and comforts 
of life with hands folded, waiting, while 
the apple man, the sick child, and old 
gardener long for the flowers that are ours, 
because we will not be and do, we miss the 
King. Ah, but listen, girls. He will come 
again. Again and again the King comes to 
every life, and as we are ready, we shall 
see Him and know Him, and be happy. 

There were many who did not see Him, 
the King, the Son of God, Who walked the 
common highway of Nazareth, and sailed 
from shore to shore along the sea of Gali- 
lee. Many did not know Him as He 
climbed the hill called Calvary, to die. 
They could not know—they did not see. 
But the centuries have opened men’s eyes, 
and at last we are learning to know what 
He came to teach, that 


“ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves—a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


Honest, sincere, unselfish living in 
obedience to His commands—that is what 
God asks of us, everyone. “And God said.” 


“Oh matchless honor, all unsought, 
High privilege surpassing thought, 
That Thou shouldst call me, Lord, to be 
Linked in work, oh God, with Thee! 
To carry out Thy wondrous plan, 
To bear Thy messages to man; 
In trust with Christ’s own word of grace, 
To every soul of the human race.” 
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Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou 
shalt be called Cephas, which 1s by interpre- 
tation, A stone. John 1. 42. 


This is the word of Christ to Peter. You 
remember the circumstances. Andrew, the 
son of Jonas, had found Christ. He at 
once told his brother Simon Peter about 
it and brought him to Christ. 

Now I want you to remember what kind 
of a man Peter was so far as we have 
knowledge of him subsequently. He was 
a man of unstable character, a man of im- 
pulse who as a rule spoke before he 
thought, a man undisciplined in his pas- 
sions, of uncontrolled imagination. How 
will Jesus Christ deal with a man like that? 
Listen, Christ looked at him and said: 
“Thou art Simon, son of John: thou shalt 
be Peter the rock.” And it is just those 
words, “Thou art” and “Thou shalt_be,” 
that I want to talk about to-night. I am 
using this story not to speak about Peter, 
but to illustrate Christ’s dealings with men 
in all ages, in all climes, and in all circum- 
stances. Whenever we come into touch 
with Christ, He always says practically this 
same thing. He looks us right through 
and through—and remember He is the 
Christ Whose eyes are as a flame of fire— 
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and speaking with the perfect candor and 
the perfect fearlessness of One Who never 
tones down the truth in order to achieve 
popularity, He says, “Thou art,” and He 
goes on to fill it in. Then He takes us by 
the hand and He says, “Thou shalt be,” 
and He fills that in too: “Thou shalt be 
the ideal character; thou shalt be what in 
thy best moments thou fain wouldst be; 
thou shalt be all that God the Father hath 
planned for thee from all eternity.” And, 
dear friends, the gospel of Christ is just 
contained in that twofold sentence: 
Sbousarteee 4 ae nounsnal tbe 

A wonderful thing about Christ is His 
perfect frankness, and His perfect frank- 
ness is just a part of His perfect love. 
He knows us in our worst moments when 
we are off guard, and He knows us in our 
best. He knows the meanness that is in 
our character, and the inability that is in 
our desires, and He says, “Thou art.” 

If it were possible for me to read the 
history of the past four or five days in 
the lives of some of you girls here, I would 
not be surprised to find a record something 
like this: unrest, wakeful nights, an intense 
dissatisfaction at the very mention of the 
name of Christ. Why? Just because Christ 
has been saying to you, “Thou art.” Before 
you has been put a photograph of your 
own inner being, and you have been learn- 
ing what you really are, and not what you, 
seem to be to.others. There has come to 
you a sense of the worthlessness of your 
life, of the waste of your powers, of the 
unworthiness of your best desires. It is 
Jesus Christ impressing into His service 
the most sensitive part of your whole make- 
up, your conscience, and saying to you, 
“Thou art.” 

And again let me say that the frankness 
of Jesus Christ is a part of His love. He 
wants to reveal us to ourselves in order 
that we may suffer and that we may quick- 


‘ly fly to Him for healing of the disease we 


have discovered, for repair of the waste 
we have recognized, and for renewal of 
the life with which we are dissatisfied. 
SHO tmaLteumie se ybhou shalt bend 

Now, let me take these two statements, 
and try to give you their content as I see 
it. 

First, then, when I hear that word, 
“Thou art,” I take it at once that Christ 
understands what I have been as well as 
what I am, for no truer words were ever 
written than the old couplet: 


“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what 
we are.” 


os 
Ne 


~ 


“ca 
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You and I are the product of past hours, 
often thoughtless hours; you and I are 
the product of our own doings, often 
unconsidered doings. And when Christ 
comes to me and says: “Thou art the son 
of Jonas, thou art insincere, thou art 
worldly minded, thou art frivolous and 
superficial and unstable; even in thy best 
desires thou art not always true to thyself, 
thou art not always obedient to the light 
which thou hast,’ my own conscience within 
says, “Yes, Lord, it is true.” I can dis- 
semble from everyone but I cannot dis- 
semble from Christ. I can hide myself 
from my closest frend so that he knows 
not what I am, but Jesus Christ looks right 
into my life, and when He says such things 
as this, conscience, like the compass needle 
ever seeking the north, points to the truth. 

What is it that Christ sees as He looks 
into our lives to-night? As I have already 
hinted, He sees those old and long-for- 
gotten sins which have helped to make our 
character. I know I am speaking to some 
who find it difficult to focus their thoughts 
on the highest things, who find it difficult 
to cultivate the taste for goodness and for 
the things of God, who find it difficult 
always to order their memory and to 
contro! their emotions. That is all the 
ravage of sin in our own hearts and lives. 
Oh, believe me, girls, sin is not something 
to sing about in hymns, sin is not some- 
thing to smile over as though it were a 
kind of folly, or something that is in- 
evitable and a part of our lives. Sin is 
rank rebellion against God. Sin is rank 
suicide to our own spiritual being. For 
when we sin, we wrong our own souls, and 
make ourselves the sport and plaything of 
the passion with which we play. 

Now, Christ sees all this and in His love 
He tears away the veil of self-complacency 
and honestly convicts us of our own sin. 
He sees us as He saw Peter. He sees our 
utter inability to order our lives aright. 
He sees our inability to control our emo- 
tions, that force in life which makes youth 
so powerful in its possibility, and seeing 
all, Christ says: “Thou art just a bundle 
of emotions, thou art just a bundle of 
sentiment, a bundle of strong desires which 
you can never bring to realization, but thou 
shalt. be.” 

Yes, Christ knows us at our worst, but 
thank God, He knows us, too, at our best. 
You remember that on one occasion, very 
shortly after this of which we are speak- 
ing, there came a man to Christ to whom 
Christ said: “I saw thee when thou wast 
under the fig tree.” What did He mean? 
Why, that man, Nathanael, had been used 
to getting away from the haunts of men 
to be alone with God and his own thoughts, 
seeking into the mysteries of life, trying to 
lay hold on God, and Christ said to him: 
“T saw thee under the fig tree.’ Why do 
I mention that? Because I do not believe 
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there is a girl here who does not have what 
I call her thinking times, her times when 
she is dissatishied with the kind of life she 
is living unrelated to the great will of 
God, when she is dissatisfied with her own 
best attainment and knows that there is 
something infinitely higher to live for than 
pleasure and frivolity and money and a 
good marriage and European tours and 
that kind of thing. She knows, deep 
down in her soul, that there is something 
that would make life pure, sweet, whole- 
some, fragrant and powerful in its influ- 
ence to others, and she longs to reach it. 
And, girls, when Jesus Christ says “Thou 
art,” He sees all those desires of yours 
which you have never breathed to anyone, 
because you have been afraid lest you be 
called emotional and sentimental, and be- 
cause you knew you would get little sym- 
pathy from those to whom you expressed 
your inmost heart; but Jesus Christ knows 
all about it and He says, “Thou art,” and 
He also says, “Thou shalt be.” 

One of the most famous pictures we 
have had in our London Academy in the 
last four or five years is a picture by John 
Collier, called “The Death Sentence.” It 
is a picture of the room of a physician or 
surgeon, a kindly looking old man. All 
about him on his desk are the usual ap- 
pliances, the stethoscope, the microscope, 
etc., while facing him is a young man of 
about twenty-two. He is rich and- cul- 
tured, but on his face is written the sen- 
tence of death. The old doctor has evi- 
dently been telling him that he has but 
a short time to live, or that his disease is 
one for which there is no cure. Now, the 
pathos of the picture lies not in the fact 
that the young man is going to die soon, 
but in the powerless pity depicted in the 
face of the doctor. Evidently he pities 
that young man from the bottom of his 
soul but he has no power to transform that 
pity into benevolent and beneficent deeds. 
And everything in life that appeals to the 
human heart seems to me to be in that 
picture: friendship, pitiful but powerless; 
the Churchg of Christ, pitiful sometimes 
but powerless always to deal with the 
human heart; all the nostrums of philoso- 
phy, of Christian Science, of the new 
theology, and the like, pitiful, yes, but 
powerless. They can say, “Thou art,” but 
only Jesus Christ can say, “Thou shalt be.” 

It is on that account that I want you 
quietly and unemotionally to face Jesus 
Christ to-night, to relate what He sees in 
your deepest heart about your own life, to 
this His glorious promise and _ gracious 
strength, “Thou shalt be.” Despite your 
deterioration of mind and emoticons, and 
those things of which I have spoken as the 
result of sin, the lack of control, self-will 
and selfishness in which you have lived, in 
spite of all these you shall be the kind of 
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woman God intended you to be when He 
made you and redeemed you. 

Now, let us try to get the content of that 
second statement, “Thou shalt be.” I 
think when Jesus Christ first spoke it to 
Peter it came as the kindling of a great 
hope. And so it comes as He speaks it 
to us. When Christ says to me, “Thou 
shalt be,’ I believe it, because it is His 
word backed by His power and the per- 
sistency of His love, and hope begins to 
rise in my heart and its bright beams cause 
to disappear the darkness into which {| 
have come because of my own failure. 
Oh, think of it, girls! You have tried to 
conquer sin; you have tried to order your 
life to the highest ends; you have tried 
again and again to realize those ideals of 
purity and sweetness and light and love 
which you have seen in other lives owning 
the name of Christ, and you have never 
been able to do it. Now comes a word 
from Christ which kindles your hope: 
“Thou shalt be!” At first you cannot 


compass it; it staggers you. Impossible, 
you say. I am not that sort. Christians 
are not made out of my kind. I am high- 


spirited. I am not always gentle, at least 
in my thoughts. This kingdom of Christ 
in its various conceptions is entirely for- 
eign to me. But Christ says, “Thou shalt 


be.” And it is the word of sovereign 
power. It is just as when the word went 
out: “Let there be light, and there was 


light.” It is equivalent to His saying: 
“Tet there be hope,” and there is hope, not 
in yourself, but because He Who said the 
word means what He says, and because He 
has linked His great might to your poor 
feebleness. 

And, then, the second thing in the con- 
tent of this word, “Thou shalt be.” I 
think Christ means it to influence our deci- 
sion for Him. It is a promise by which 
He woos us to Himself and draws us on; 
for Christ never says these words as 
though they were inevitable; as though He 
were going to work mechanically in our 
lives, as though, in any case, we were going 
to develop into true children of God. I 
do not forget that when He said these 
words to Peter He followed them in a 
very short time with the words, “Follow 
thou me.” But first He gave him the 
bright inspiring promise, “Thou shalt be.” 
And it was because of that word that 
Peter’s decision was influenced, and not 
coerced; that Peter’s heart was won, not 
driven, to Christ, and he said, Seondael 
will follow thee.” And that is what Jesus 
Christ is seeking to-night. He is seeking 
to give to us a vision of the possibilities of 
life, a vision of the ultimate end of our 
lives, in order that we may say to him: 
“As for me, Lord Jesus Christ, I will fol- 
low Thee that this may be realized in me.” 

And I think that Jesus Christ sets up 
in these words a wonderful fellowship. 
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I do not forget how He and Peter and 
all the other disciples lived together, and 
I do not forget how much they needed 
Him, nor do I forget how much I need 
Him every day. Christ has said, “Thou 
shalt be,” and I have realized that it can 
only be true as long as He is by my side. 
What a wonderful power comradeship is! 
You know what it means to come into 
contact with someone who is really good. 
By good, I mean that undefinable thing we 
call fragrance. Paul speaks about it when 
he says, “We are a sweet fragrance of 
Christ.” You know what it is to come into 
contact with a fragrant life, with someone 
who is living in close comradeship with 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and who has some- 
thing of His way of- looking at things, 
something of His sympathy and kindness, 
and you say: “If I could always live with 
that person I am pretty sure I could con- 
quer my faults. I know I could build my 
character so that it’ would grow and 
develop in beauty and power.’ Perhaps 
there is something in that, and the experi- 
ence is sent to each one of us to point us 
higher. If we always lived with Christ 
how easy it would be! If I only realized 
every day that Christ is with me to work 
out this promise of His that I shall be 
what I ought to be, if I only realized that 
every time I stumble and fall I could get 
back to Christ and get a fresh grip of His 
hand and say: “Lord, You understand it; 
I was hasty; I was forgetful, and in an 
unguarded moment I disgraced Your 
name and saddened my own heart,” how 
easy it would all be! And, girls, Jesus 
Christ—I know this myself—never talks 
so tenderly as He talks to the one who 
says that kind of thing to Him. I want 
to tell you that nothing is sweeter in life 
than just to get a new grip on the hand of 
Jesus after you have had to confess some 
awful failure, some defeat in that place 
where you felt yourself most strong. 

Now, my last word: such comradeship 
with Christ means power. I do not nec- 
essarily mean power to do great things, 
power to preach or to organize. But I do 
mean power to climb to the heights of 
those ideals of which you have heard, to 
realize the visions you have seen at this 
conference. I mean power of persistency, 
power of prayer, power of sacrifice, power 
of selflessness. I mean power to run the 
race and fight the conflict and walk the 
pathway with your Lord. 

You will forgive me if I am saying what 
seems to be the word of a visionary. But 
I think I see a great ship casting off from 
the wharf at New York. There is a little 
crowd of rather tearful people standing by 
themselves. I see one girl there in par- 
ticular and she, too, is crying, but there 
is the glory of God on her face, a light 
that never shone on land or sea. She 
is going away to India to take the gospel 
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of Jesus to the poor little child widows, 
and that girl is you, simply because you 
heard Christ say to-night, “Thou shalt be.” 
The years have gone by, and this com- 
radeship of Jesus Christ has become a 
blessed reality to you.. And then one day 
He said, “Let us go to the other side,” 
and you are going. And I think I see a 
great hospital with a lot of poor dying 
people in it. I see a girl in that ward, 
and another in the next, going from bed 
to bed, manifesting that fragrance, that 
spirit of Christ of which I have been 
speaking, to those who are on the border- 
land, and they are telling them that they 
need fear no evil, for He is with them, and 
they are bringing life to the very dead. 
And you are those girls, because Christ 
has fulfilled in you this promise. More 
than that, I see homes, brilliant homes and 
obscure homes, difficult homes always, be- 
cause of the influence of wealth on the one 
hand or poverty on the other, and I see 
you girls living sweet, radiant, unselfish 
lives and making those who love you best 
and know you closest believe in the reality 
of the Son of God, just because Christ has 
said to you, “Thou shalt be,” and you have 
said to Him, “So, Lord, let it be.” 

This promise of Jesus is a reality and 
not a mere chimera or emotion. I could 
tell you of young men and women who 
have heard this voice of Jesus Christ and 
who have had their whole lives reversed 
and reformed, so that things that they once 
loved they detested, and things in which 
they had no interest at one time they 
became absorbed in. Let me tell you of 
just one of them. Some years ago in my 
own university in Cambridge, England, 
there was a bright young fellow who was 
very prominent both in the schools and 
on the athletic field, and when the degree 
list was published he was the senior classic, 
one of the highest honors our University 
has to bestow. Just before his final 
examination, he had, somehow or another, 
been brought into contact with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and Christ had said some 
such words as these to him. There is a 
place in Cambridge dear to every one of 
us, a long avenue overhung with great 
elm trees, and up and down that avenue 
this young fellow walked one night facing 
the question of his personal relationship 
to the Son of God. At first he could not 
see any further than his own need. I 
mean by that, that he could not see that 
there was any more involved in the matter 
than his own soul’s_ salvation. As he 
walked up and down it seemed as if there 
were going on around that man’s soul a 
great contest between the powers of dark- 
ness and the powers of light; but before 
he went back to his room in Pembroke 
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College he had said to the Lord Jesus 
Christ: “I will follow Thee. I do not 
know much about the Bible; I do not 
know much about what it means to be a 
Christian; but I know I ought to follow 
Thee; I know my life needs some power 
like Thine to come into it and regenerate 
it and make it true.” He went back to 
his college with just that transaction hav- 
ing quietly taken place. He did not adver- 
tise it at all, but he began to live for Jesus 
Christ. Before long that fellow’s class 
in his own college noticed the change in 
his life, and it began to tell in the lives 
of his fellow students. A _ little while 
afterwards he took his degree and went 
out as an assistant master in our great 
public school at Harrow, and there for 
a year or so he left the impress of Christ 
upon scores of the lads who came under 
his hand. Then Christ said to him, “Let 
us go over the sea,’ and he went away 
into Central Africa. There through his 
life there came a revival in that mission 
field which has probably been unequalled 
since the Day of Pentecost itself, and the 
great Uganda Mission practically owes its 
present life to that one young, man to 
whom Jesus Christ said, “Thou art,” and, 
“Thou shalt be.” He died when he was 
but thirty-three, shot down by a stray 
bullet when he had gone out with his faith- 
ful retainers and Christian friends in one 
of their tribal wars to try to make peace. 
But the name of George Lawrence Pilking- 
ton will be an inspiration to some of us 
until the day dawns when we see the King 
in His beauty, for the example he gave us 
ah what can be made out of one young 
ife. 

Girls, it is the possibility of your lives 
that Jesus Christ is trying to capture, and 
it is for you to determine not only your 
own destiny, but whether God’s gracious 
purpose shall be fulfilled or frustrated. 
It is for you to say in response to what 
Jesus Christ is saying to you whether it 
shall. be or whether it shall not be, and 
I beg you to get alone with Christ, and 
say to Him something like this: “Lord 
Jesus Christ, what Thou sayest about me 
is true. I am all that and no one knows it 
better than I do, and no one deplores it so 
much. But Thow hast said that even I shall 
be what I have seen in visions, what I have 
heard, and since Thou hast said it, Lord, 
here is my life. Take m:. Break me if 
needs be, but make me what I ought to be, 
and henceforth neither life, nor death, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
Be, be able to separate me from Thy 
Ove. 
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What I want to bring before you this 
morning, young ladies, is the power of un- 
conscious influence. 

There has come into our commercia! 
world in recent years a term that signifies 
very much. It is the new word “By- 
product,” the meaning of which is this: it 
is an output of the factory which the fac- 
tory was never purposed to manufacture. 
It is an extra product that is aside from 
the great purpose for which the factory 
was founded, and is counted as one of the 
little offshoots of the factory system. And 
yet, in these days, large manufacturing in- 
stitutions have found that the by-product 
is the thing out of which fortunes are made 
and the by-product is often a larger ele- 
ment in the accumulation of wealth than 
the product. For instance, the Armour 
Meat Packing Company was organized for 
packing beeves and hogs, and putting on the 
market sides of pork and quarters of 
beef, but it has been so finely or- 
ganized that nothing is lost in the great 
output of that factory; and to-day the large 
fortune that the Armour Company is mak- 
ing is not from the things for which the 
factory was.originally purposed, but from 
_other articles of all kinds that they are 
turning out—beef tea, lard and canned 
goods. The Standard Oil Company was 


organized for the purpose of refining oils’ 


for illumination, but to-day paraffine, lubri- 
cating oils, gasoline and many other 
things are making the fortunes of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

It is impossible for us to say just what 
is the measure of the unconscious and con- 
scious life of Christ. It is impossible to 
measure the product and the by-product of 
that marvelous life, because we do not 
know how large a realm of life His con- 
sciousness actually covered. This we may 
say: that the things that Jesus did by the 
way, when on the way to do other things, 


were often the sweetest and finest things. 


that came from His life. He was-on His 
way to Jerusalem when there fell from His 
lips that beautiful conversation with the 
woman at the well in Samaria, for which 
we would hardly take any one of His mira- 
cles. He was on His way to the house of 
Jairus when there came from His touch 
that beautiful scene the like of which is 
scarcely to be found in His life, and for 
which we would not exchange many of the 
larger things. The things Jesus did on the 
way to do the things He set out to do were 
often the largest things He did in His life. 
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We are never able to measure a human 
life. We cannot tell how much we do. 
But this it may be safe to say: the things 
we do on the way to the thing we have 
purposed are always larger than the things 
we set out to accomplish. It may be they 
are worse, or it may be they are better; 
but our unconscious things are greater than 
our conscious things. 

Goethe was very fond of his theories 
of color and his botanical knowledge, but 
he despised his “Faust.” Scott was very 
proud of the fact that he was a Scotch 
lord, but he despised his “Waverly Novels.” 
Well, we can get a Scotch lord any day, 
but ‘““Fausts” and “Ivanhoes” are not to be 
had for any price. Years ago there came 
into the city of Boston that marvelous man, 
Lyman Beecher, and the plan and purpose 
of his life was, as he said, to destroy Uni- 
tarianism. He failed in that, but what he 
did by the way was a more marvelous 
thing, for one day when he was preaching 
there sat a young man in his audience 
whose life he powerfully, moved, and he 
sent that boy back to his home and on to 
his knees, crying: “O God, my life is Thine. 
I ask that it may always be used of Thee.’ 
And when Lyman Beecher touched Wendell 
Phillips by the way, he did perhaps a 
greater thing than he purposed to do. 
Paul went up and down the Roman world. 
His purpose was to Christianize it, and he 
stopped here and there to write some let- 
ters to his friends in Corinth, in Galatia, 
in Colosse, and other places. To-day he 
is known as largely for the writing of 
these beautiful letters as for the fact that 
he moved the Roman world and set up the 
Cross over against the Roman Empire. 
John Newton preached a sermon to stir 
his audience one day. In the back part of 
the room sat Thomas Scott. His life was 
changed, and later he preached a sermon 
that touched the life of William Carey and 
William Carey has moved the world. John 
Newton preached another sermon and 
Claudius Buchanan was converted and went 
to India. He wrote a tract that was wafted 
over the seas until it fell into the hands of 
Adoniram Judson in New England, of 
whom history says if the modern mission- 
ary movement had not done anything else 
for the world than give to it Adoniram 
Judson, it would have been worth more 
than it cost. 

We cannot know what a life is worth. 
You need never pray, young ladies, for 
influence. You cannot evade influence. It 
is part and parcel of your living. You can 
no more get away from exerting influence 
than you can get away from life. Of 
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influence we may say, as Webster said of 
“Dutyaar 
“Tt is omnipresent like the Deity. If we 

take-to ourselves the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, duty 
performed or duty violated is still with us, 
for our happiness or our misery. If we say 
the darkness shall cover us, in the darkness 
as in the light our obligations are still with 
us. We cannot escape from their power or 
fly from their presence. They are with us 
in this life, will be with us at its close, and in 
that inconceivable solemnity, which lies yet 
further onward, we shall find ourselves still 
surrounded with the consciousness of duty, to 
pain us wherever it has been violated, and to 
console us in so far as God may have given 
us grace to perform it.” 


If we could sum up our conscious influ- 
ence, I still think that the unconscious influ- 
ence of life would be larger and more 
powerful in any life. What we know we 
do is the smallest part of what we really do. 
It is but the fringe on life. 

You think that you can measure life. 
You think that you can measure it with 
your arithmetic and when the Saturday 
night of life comes you can balance it all 
up. But something has escaped you; some- 
thing has evaded your process, because 
what you are is always bigger than what 
you do, and the conscious things of life 
are incomparablé with -the unconscious 
things. Influence is the immortal part of 
life. Some say it is the only immortal 
thing about life. There are those who deny 
the future immortality, but they say that 
we have immortal influence. It does not 
satisfy me, and yet this thought of the 
immortality of my influence, conscious and 
unconscious, makes life to me to be a 
terrible, as well as a joyous thing. 

Strange is this thing of personality, 
young ladies. Strange is this law of imita- 
tion in psychology. This law of imitation 
masters us, until we become like the thing 
we see, until the thing we are transforms 
others. Our life is like the converging 
point of thousands of unseen electric wires. 
Out over those wires goes all you are, all 
you do, all you think, and all you purpose, 
and along those wires are stretched, for 
stations, human hearts, each one receiving 
from you all you are, all you do, all you 
think, and all you purpose, and each one 
becoming a new distributing 
another thousand unseen electric wires re- 
distributing just you. And you cannot turn 
off the current. The switchboard is in the 
hands of Almighty God. Every day, every 
moment, all we think, all we do, and all 
we purpose and plan is going out, out, out, 
influencing, molding, making, condemning, 
thousands and thousands of lives. 

Said a young man: “Bury my influence 
with me,” for he had lived an evil life 
and lately repented. Bury it with him! 
As well gather up the sunbeams that flash 
over every flower and brooklet this morn- 
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ing! As well gather up the little winged 
seeds that were wind-scattered last fall 
from the milkweed! As well gather up 
the microbes of miasma that float down the 
city sewer as to gather up a man’s influence 
and bury it with him! You cannot. It 
has escaped the grave; it has escaped the 
power of man. 

It has been said that “the evil that men 
do lives after them; the good is oft in- 
terréd with their bones.” But, thank God, 
good is not buried in the grave, for good is 
as immortal as evil. 

The point about this wonderful person- 
ality of ours is that there is an atmosphere 
about us which we unconsciously create and 
carry with us and often leave behind us. 
We cannot get away from it. You remember 
how Faust, after he has sold himself to 
the devil, comes into the little room where 
Margaret has been. He feels there the 
subtle influence of her innocency, and he 
cries out, “There is some strange vapor 
here.” Then he goes out and Margaret 
comes in, and she says, “Oh, it is so 
stifling in here,’ and opens the window. 
“And yet,’ she adds, “the air is not so 
warm outside, but I feel, I know not why, 
such fear.” Faust, without knowing it, had 
thrown off an influence in that room that he 
could neither stop nor take with him. 

And the subtle thing about influence is 
that it takes what we are and not what 
we pretend to be. It goes down into the 
deepest depths, down through the exterior 
and past every pretense, and takes the 
reality of each human life and sends it out 
upon its mission to bless or blast the world. 
O God, what a power this is that Thou 
hast put within me, that all I think or pur- 
pose or plan should go on to do its mission! 
To think that all the bitter things I have 
ever said, all the harsh, cruel things I 
have ever. thought, all the hateful looks 
I have ever cast out upon the world, all the 
unlovely things I have attempted to poison 
my atmosphere with, to think that all this 
has gone out to blast and blight human lives 
and make them bitter, this is the fearful 
thing of life! 

But there is another side, and that is the 
good side, and, thank God, the good is 
stronger than the evil. Let us never think 
that good is not more powerful than evil, 
for God is bigger and.better than the devil. 
And so all the beautiful things I have done 
for the world, all the love with which I 
have loved it, all the gentleness with which 
I have touched it, all the innocency with 
which I have walked through it, all the 
forgiveness with which I have covered as 
with a mantle its hideousness and its sin, 
all the unselfish efforts I have put forth, all 
the noble ideals I have planned, all of these 
God has taken and sent them out to bless 
and brighten the world in which we live. 
To know that some day would be heaven 
enough. 


The By-Product of Life. 


Do you ever stop to think of the men 
and women who walk down through the 
corridors of your life who have long since 
ceased to be, men and women who never 
knew you, who never dreamed you were 
going to be—nay, who never by the most 
daring prophetic vision could have foreseen 
the world in which we live? I have some- 
times wondered if, when he sat there in 
prison, with the chain about his galled 
wrist, dictating those wonderful letters, 
Paul could have known the martyrs who 
were to fall in Roman arenas and in 


‘Turkey and China, inspired and made brave 


in the hour of their peril because there 
came to them in their weakness his word: 
“I have fought the good fight; I have kept 
the faith,’ whether he would not have 
smiled another smile in his dungeon. I 


have wondered if John, sitting alone on- 


the Isle of Patmos, could he have seen the 
men and women who were to be cheered 
in the battles of ‘life by his vision of the 
new earth and the new heaven, would have 
been quite so lonely. I have wondered if 
Monica could have seen, in those days when 
she was praying for her child with anguish 
of heart, how she was to inspire mothers 
in their almost defeated faith because she 
gripped God and saved Saint Augustine 
for the Church,—whether it would have 
been quite so hard for her. I have won- 
dered if Luther could have looked down 
the ages. and seen how his song, “Ein’ feste 
Burg,’ and his experience at the Diet of 
Worms were to inspire thousands of men 
in their hours of battle for righteousness 
and truth through the centuries, whether it 
would not have made him still stronger and 
braver. 

But, young ladies, there are men and 
women all about you fighting the same 
battles that you are fighting, bearing the 
same burdens that you are bearing, suffer- 
ing the same pain and going through the 
same doubts, and I am wondering if you 
could think for just a moment of what you 
can do for them with this silent force of 
unconscious influence, whether it would 
not help you to fight your battles, to bear 
your burdens and to do your tasks. Oh, 
if that father, in the hour when he is 
tempted to sell his soul for success, could 
but know, as he faces it, that some day 
the vision of him is to arise in the darkest 
hour of his son’s career, when every subtle 
temptation comes to drag him down, and that 
then the thought of the father’s strength 
and faith and courage is to ring like a 
clarion note across the battlefield of the 
son’s soul, I wonder if it would not make 
him stronger. And that mother, in the 
hour of her tired weakness, when it seems 
as if she must give up, if she could know 
how the songs she sings through quivering 
lips are some day to tell in the hour of 
her daughter’s anxiety and temptation, 
would it not mean added power for her? 


' with those two girls. 
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And if that girl, when she lays aside light 
society, fashion, frivolity, and so many of 
the things that gather about young women 
to-day, could know what it means to many 
another girl, not reared as she has been per- 
haps, to see her standing for all that is true 
and good and womanly and queenly and 
Christlike, would it not make her strong and 
true and great? Oh, it is wonderful, this 
thing we do on the way to the task we have 
set out to do! To see that life is a greater 
thing than we ever dreamed it could be, 
and to know that God has given us a task 
larger than any human task which we out- 
lined, this is to see life. 

Shall I tell you of my conductor? I 
think I must, for he is a very strange kind 
of man. I came across him in my travels. 
I was living then in Iowa, and this conduc- 
tor was on the run from Manchester to 
Cedar Rapids. One morning I got on the 
train about five o’clock, an hour when 
people are not usually in very good humor 
either with themselves or with the world 
about them. I sat in my seat looking out 
through the mist of the morning and sud- 
denly I heard someone say to me, “Tickets, 
please.” It was said in such tones that I 
turned, startled. “Tickets, please!” Why, 
I had been accustomed to hearing someone 
say in a business-like way, “Tickets, 
please,’ just about as a highway robber 
would say, “Your money or your life.” I 
looked up into the man’s face and saw sun- 
shine there, although it was only five o’clock 
in the morning, and an October morning 
too. I saw a button on the lapel of his 
coat. It was a white badge and on it a 
pitcher with a lighted candle in it. [ 
reached out my hand to him and said: 
“Good morning, brother. I see you are 
one of us.” “Yes,” he said, “I am one of 
them.” -I said: “When you get your 
tickets taken up, come back and see me. 
I would like to have a talk with you.” He 
came back and there was time enough 
between stops for Mr. Hart and myself to 
have some splendid conversation, and—this 
is the strange thing about it—always about 
the Master. 

Some time after that Mrs. Cady and I 
were going to Cedar Rapids, and I said to 
her as we got on the train, “I am going 
to introduce you to the most marvelous 
railroad man you ever saw.” And then I 
told her the story. When we reached 
Manchester a couple of girls got on the 
train. They were from the country and 
there stood talking with them a women 
whose face neither my wife nor I liked. 
But she soon went her way. While I was 
waiting for Mr. Hart to come and take my 
ticket I looked back and saw him talking 
They were both cry- 
ing as if their hearts would break. When 
he came along to me I said: “What is the 
trouble with those girls?” “Why,” he said. 
“T found they were going to Cedar Rapids 
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to work in one of the factories there, and 
I discovered that that woman had directed 
them to one of the boarding houses there, 
the worst in the city, a positively dis- 
reputable place, and I knew if those girls 
ever got inside that house they would be 
lost.” “What are you going to do about 
it?” I said. “Well,” he said, “fortunately 
I have my wife with me to-day. We have 
been talking with them and we are going 
to take them home with us to-night. Then 
to-morrow we will find a good boarding 
place for them.” “Isn’t that a rather 
strange thing for you to be doing?” I said. 
“Your business is to punch tickets for the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, not to 
be looking after strange girls who are going 
to Cedar Rapids.” And then—oh, I wish 
you could have heard him!—he said: “I 
am working for Jesus Christ, and I am 
punching tickets for the Illinois Central 
just to pay my way. And I feel as respon- 
sible to Jesus Christ for every soul that 
gets on my train, as I do for every passen- 
ger to the Illinois Central.” 

Some months later I came back on the 
train and I said to Mr. Hart: “What be- 
came of those two girls who were on the 
train that day my wife and I rode with 
you?” Then there came on his face such 
a light as never shines on sea or land, but 
that light which you have seen on some 
faces, that light which, perhaps, has been 
seen on your face if God has ever ad- 
mitted you into the holy of holies. And he 
gripped my hands until I thought they 
would break. “Why,” he said, “those two 
girls were baptized last night into our 
church.” Young ladies, Mr. Hart’s busi- 
ness was just taking up and punching 
tickets on an Illinois Central train, but 
the things Mr. Hart did “on the way to 


Jairus’ house” were the biggest things that 
he did in all his life. ; ; 

Soon you are to go back into your daily 
life. -For some, perhaps, it will be behind 
a desk or counter, or in a home. Perhaps 
it will be in the old schoolroom again, 
and you will think that the biggest thing 
you have to do is just to get your studies 
and obtain good marks. Or perhaps it will 
be to turn out a finely written sheet from 
your typewriter, or to do well those tasks 
set before you for so much per day. But 
never forget that the thing that you will 
do by the way is a bigger thing than the 
doing of your task, and that all the time 
something is going out from you for good 
or evil which you cannot measure, which 
you cannot count, which you cannot call 
back. Some, to-morrow, are to touch the 
hem of your garment when your back is 
turned. You cannot help it. You cannot 
prevent it. What will they get? That is 
the question. God grant that it may be 
the power that heals and the touch that 
transforms; that it shall be power for a 
new vision; that it shall be the touch that 
saves. 


“A living coal! And with its glow 
It touched another coal, when, lo, 
The dark form into radiance grew, 
And light and cheer beamed forth anew. 


“A loving heart! And with its love 
It touched another heart which strove 
With adverse waves on troubled sea, 
When oars were plying heavily. 
And lo, thro’ rifted clouds Hope smiled, 
And Love and Weariness beguiled. 


“That living coal be mine to glow, 
That loving heart be mine to show, 
While earth has sorrowing hearts that wait 
The opening of Redemption’s gate.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST 
ALCOROIT: 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


“La Ligue Nationale Anti-alcoolique.” 
In no country in the world is the situation 
as to alcohol so desperate as in France. 
From all sides cries of despair are arising. 
Thus the leader of the French codperative 
movement, M. Mabilleau, remarks that 
until a recent visit to Normandy and Brit- 
tany he had no idea of the intensity and 
rapidity with which the process of race 
poisoning is proceeding. 


“In Caen, where for six years I was con- 
nected with the ‘Faculté des Lettres,’ I was 
horror-stricken. With the aid of Dr. Barthés 
and certain statisticians I drew up etiological 
charts of Normandy. The evidence showed 
that if something does not occur to check the 


downward movement this province will in 
fifty years be a desert, peopled with idiots, 
insane and murderers. 

“When I reached Brittany I asked imme- 
diately, those who know best the country: 
‘Tell me about alcoholism. Is anything being 
done to stay its advance?’ They raised their 
arms to heaven and replied in stricken tones: 
‘The plague advances steadily. It has gone 
so far that one can hardly speak of it. The 
children are gangrened with it. The youth 
furnishes a continually increasing number of 
imbeciles and’ criminals. In some places a 
half, in others two thirds, of the conscripts 
cannot be accepted because of physical weak- 
nesses. Those who enter the army sound are 
dragged down by their comrades. One cannot 
imagine a more dreadful sight. than that of 
these young soldiers at the railway stations 
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coming home when their service is over. No. 
jolly songs—only contracted, sinister faces, 
the dull brutality of condemned souls! Go to 
the wharves. It is even worse there. The 
laborer hardly eats now. He never changes 
his clothes. He rarely washes himself. He 
has neither money nor time for these things. 
He only drinks.’ 

““*But,’ I asked, after hearing these things, 
‘why don’t you cry out to the nation?’ 

““What’s the use? No one listens, and 
besides, it’s too late. There ts no possible help 
for us now!” 


A great French National Anti-Alcohol 
League has been organized to meet the 
needs of the situation. One can only 
admire its courage, its intelligent methods 
of work, its zeal, and, in the face of the 
horrors reported, its optimism. The last 
yearly statement describes its various activ- 
ities, 

In its academic propaganda it has had the 
vigorous cooperation of M. Dedorez, direc- 
tor of the Paris common schools. In a 
circular addressed to all teachers he urges 
the formation of temperance leagues among 
the children of each school. He suggests 
further that masters keep in touch with 
their pupils after they have left school, in 
order to hold them from drink. He says 
that girls as well as boys should take part 
in the fight. 


“Tt is true that the woman is not, as a 
rule, endangered personally to the extent that 
aman is, but in view of the role which she is 
to play later, in view of her future influence 
in the family, she should have thorough anti- 
alcohol instruction and from youth up be 
taught to hate alcohol. The word is none too 
strong, for alcohol can later, if she has not 
learned to fight it, destroy her home, kill 
her love, degrade her standing, condemn her 
children to degeneration and death.” 


As a result of this circular the number 
of temperance societies in the Paris schools 
doubled in 1909. The Minister of Public 
Instruction is not satisfied, however. He, 
too, has issued an appeal. 


“You should,” he calls to the teachers, ‘‘use 
every opportunity to extend temperance so- 
cieties in the primary and secondary grades. 
Other countries are giving us a good example. 
Thus, in Belgium the number of school tem- 
perance societies is now 5193 with 120,098 
pupil members.” 


In closing his circular he ordered an 
investigation throughout France of the ex- 
tent of anti-alcohol teaching. 

1. As a result of the stirrings of con- 
science provoked by this state paper hun- 
dreds of new sections of the League have 
been organized in the teaching.body. With 
10,000 francs voted by the French parlia- 
ment to the society, 5000 teachers in drink- 
cursed Normandy have been given a free 
annual subscription to the League’s admir- 
able paper, “L’Etoile Bleue.” This action 
has been accompanied by a three months’ 
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crusade by the League’s lecturer, M. Hay- 
aux, in the devastated province, which has 
greatly stimulated school effort against 
drink. — 

2. Of the many forms of popular prop- 
aganda which the National League carries 
on, the distribution of an _anti-alcohol 
almanac is one of the most effective. Last 
year an edition of 100,000 was printed and 
distributed, well illustrated and exceedingly 
interestingly written. The League has 
backed financially a sub-league of anti- 
alcoholist wage workers in the Bourse de 
Travail (labor exchange), the great Paris 
center of socialist and trades-union activity. 
In one large codperative society, thanks to 
the influence of League workers, not only 
has the sale of alcoholica been forbidden, 
but money grants to anti-alcohol propa- 
ganda have been made by the society. 

3. Scientific work. The League, in 
order to give a thoroughly scientific justifi- 
cation for its propaganda by posters, labels, 
stamps, games, covers of school material, 
etc., has arranged a series of public lectures 
at the Sorbonne with eminent men like M. 
Cheysson, Charles Dupuy, Dr. Landouzy 
et al as speakers. It has further set a com- 
mission for the elucidation of scientific 
and legislative phases of the drink problem. 
Among its members are Professor Lancer- 
eaux, Senator Béranger, the deputies 
Schmidt and Reinach, Dr. Weiss of the 
Académie de Médecine, M. Garcon, pro- 
fessor in criminal law at the University, 
and M. Bertillon, chief of the Paris Depart- 
ment of Statistics. With them will be 
associated a band of helpers, “less known 
but equally desirous to expose the sophisms 
of the public poisoners.” 

4. Effort for the colonies. A commis- 
sion for temperance agitation in the colonies 
has been organized, composed of represent- 
atives from each of the societies working 
for the advancement of colonial interests. 
Its secretary, Baron du Teil, has begun 
work for anti-alcohol instruction in coloniat 
schools and in connection with both Protest- 
ant and Catholic missions. He is shortly 
to issue a manual of colonial temperance 
hygiene for each of the French colonies. 
The ‘committee has taken steps to negotiate 
measures with other governments for re- 
pressing the sale of alcoholic drink in 
colonial areas. 


* * * * * 


Among French Troops. But perhaps 
the most interesting as well as the most 
widespread propaganda is that which is 
being carried on in the army. In this the 
League has the codperation of the War 
Department and of many higher officers 
(Generals Gallieni, Gallifet, Garets, Vautier, 
Zurlinden and others). General Gallifet, 
when war minister, abolished the sale of 
spirits in 2000 army canteens. In a recent 
address he has declared that “to the drink- 
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ing soldier a serious wound means death.” 
He asserts further that 


“the French army is losing in height, physical 
force and morale, because of this alcoholic 
plague, and that it is more and more difficult 
to fill up contingents. In a mountain de- 
partment I have had to do with, we got thirty 
years ago a splendid contingent of cwiras- 
siers. Now not a single one comes thence!” 


On the 500,000 permits to leave camp or 
barracks which were distributed in the 
army last year, the following was printed: 


“Among the causes which favor the break- 
ing out of tuberculosis one of the principal is 
alcoholism. The habitual use of spirits or 
wine in excess, even though no drunkenness 
results, ends in alcoholism. Alcoholism pre- 
disposes not only to tuberculosis. It en- 
genders numerous sicknesses of liver, stomach 
or brain. It exhausts prematurely all-the 
organs and ends in convulsions and madness.” 
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Under the direction of the League thou- 
sands of anti-alcohol talks are annually in- 
stituted by army officers, army physicians 
and League workers. Regiment after regi- 
ment is organizing its temperance society. 
We give a few notes taken at random from 
the report. 


“The 68th Regiment of Infantry, on the 
arrival of fresh conscripts, delivered a vigor- 
ous assault on alcohol; 307 new members of 
the League reported. 

“The 5th Regiment of the Line has 110 
members. A hall for reading and games has 
been opened. The only drink allowed — is 
coffee at ten centimes (two cents) a liter. 

“The officers of the 45th Infantry have 
offered their services spontaneously to the 
League in its fight against alcohol. 

“The Military Section of Marseilles has 
1200 members, with representatives in each 
company, battery and squadron. 

“Six soldiers from the military hospital 
have just given a conference to the 9th 


Hussars. It lasted two hours arid excited 
great interest. 

“The 97th Infantry has 200 leaguers, ten of 
whom are officers. A programme of temper- 
ance instruction has been adopted and _ lec- 
tures given. 

“Second Battalion of the 41st Infantry: 
‘The results of temperance instruction are 
showing themselves. None now fall out on 
long marches and fatigues are supported with 
enthusiasm.’ 

“In the 9th Battery of Artillery anti-tuber- 
culosis and anti-alcohol instruction go hand 
in hand. , 

“The anti-absinthe group in the 122d Regi- 
ment has decided from now on to fight all 


alcohols and has joined the National League. ~ 


“The Ministry of War, in order to facili- 
tate anti-alcohol instruction, authorizes the 
purchase for distribution of an anti-alcohol 
catechism (by an army captain) by the com- 
missariat of every regiment. 

“In the 71st the regimental doctor illus- 
trates a temperance lecture by injecting a 


rabbit with absinthe. It goes into convul- 
sions and soon dies. 

“Of the 600 dragoons in the 4th Regiment, 
250 are members of the League; drunkenness 
has become rare in this regiment. 

“The 104th Regiment is composed largely 
of conscripts from the drink-saturated prov- 
inces of Normandy and Brittany. Colonel 
Gérard is having wonderful success in weaning 
them from drink by lectures, ete. 

“In Cochin China, General Gouard is tak- 
ing a very active part in pushing temperance 
work among the colonial troops. 

“In the 133d Regiment there were twenty- 
one conferences in the year on alcohol and 
social reforms. This regiment boasts that it 
is without a drunkard. 

“In the 119th Regiment punishments for 
drunkenness have dropped from twenty-four 
cases in 1907 to one in 1909. 

“In the 94th, choral societies, string bands 
and football have been started to keep the 
men from drink. A 

“The League has initiated cinematographi® 
exhibitions in Corsica among soldiers, and in 
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schools on “Alcoholism, the Parent of Tuber- 
culosis.’ 

“The 30th Light Infantry, stationed in the 
snows of the Alps, come largely from the 
desperately drunken Puy-de-Dome. Its men 
are deeply tainted with traditional drink 
prejudices. The regimental doctor is taking 
them in hand and teaching them the findings 
of the new science about alcohol. 

“The 5th Artillery is stationed in the 
Vosges where the peasantry are everywhere 
seen staggering through the streets. But 
there are no uniforms among these intoxicated, 
thanks to the lectures, posters and distribution 
of brochures. 

“In Martinique an active propaganda is 
being carried on. 

“Six hundred and three officers and cavairy- 
men of the 5th Cavalry have joined the section 
of the League founded by Colonel Boyer.” 


* * * * * 


The Twin Scourges. The reader will 
have noticed the emphasis which is laid in 
France upon the intimate connection be- 
tween alcoholism. and tuberculosis. <A 
vigorous and well-financed anti-tuberculosis 
crusade is being carried on in the United 
States at the present time, but slight, if 
any, mention is made of this important 
cause of the dreadful disease. I suppose 
it is due to the fact that in American medi- 
cal circles the temperance question is still 
considered as preéminently a moral one— 
its weighty social, hygienic and medical 
phases not yet being fully appreciated. 

The attitude of French, and for that 
matter of Continental, physicians generally 
is quite different. Let me illustrate. 

Dr. Roubinoyitch of the Salpétriére in an 
interview in Le Matin says: 


“They talk about the great scourge, tuber- 
culosis, which decimates France and ordains 
sits decay. The greatest scourge, however, is 
alcoholism. Jt is this which gives up the key 
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of the house and permits the sacking. There 
1s no more burning question than the battle 
against this cause of all other scourges.” 


Dr. Helme, inquiring of 700 prominent 
physicians as to alcoholism and tuberculosis, 
received answers from 552, or 80 per cent, 
to the effect that “the battle against alco- 
holism ought to be considered the base of 
all serious effort against tuberculosis.” 

The eminent Dr. Huchard, member of 
the Academy of Medicine, addressing him- 
self to the “Commission against Tubercu- 
losis” says: 


“After having made for two years praise- 
worthy efforts to suppress contagion from 
bad dwellings, etc., the time has, perhaps, 
come when the Commission should take up a 
phase of the question, the importance of 
which is known to all and which is of great 
urgency; the causal relation of alcoholism to 
tuberculosis and the extent to which the 
former intensifies the latter. This involves 
naturally the question of the saloon, which is 
more and more a social danger.” 


Dr. Jacques Bertillon, the author of the 
famous maps of France which show how 
tuberculosis rages just in those provinces 
where alcohol is most used, wrote in Le 
Journal last year: 


“Alcohol and phthisis are brother and 
sister. The women in Paris are more delicate 
than men and are subjected to greater priva- 
tions because of less pay. They are far 
often more anemic, yet the figures of tuber- 
culous deaths, r90t-1905, in Paris were double 
for men as compared with women. Up to 
fifteen, when both sexes are sober, there is no 
discrepancy. Alcohol appears to be the most 
deadly cause of the weakening of the organ- 
ism in preparation for tuberculosis. Jt is the 
master cause. All other causes disappear in 
comparison. 

““<So much the worse for the drinker,’ says 
someone. ‘He alone is affected.’ 
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“This is not true. He is literally bursting 
with microbes which he scatters all about 
to the injury of others. 

“The truth that alcohol is in France the 
principal factor in causing tuberculosis gives 
us a valuable weapon in the fight. Some 
propose to tear down whole quarters of Paris. 
Others to build up sanatoria. Illusory and 
impracticable remedies! 

“Since drink is the principal factor in caus- 
ing tuberculosis we must fight drink. We will 
then be battling with two plagues at once.” 


And Dr. Julien Bonygues, writing in the 
Archives Générales de Médecine, says: ~ 


“We ask how it is that tuberculosis in- 
creases in incredible proportions in the 
country. Formerly, rural sections were large- 
ly sheltered from the plague. Now, every- 
where village and hamlet is invaded. Yet the 
people have air in immense quantities, and 
sunny homes. They are not crowded together 
in narrow lodgings. They are better fed than 
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formerly. They are not overworked. Agri- 
cultural machinery has even lightened their 
labor. Finally, wages have constantly risen. 
Yet all this has not hindered tuberculosis ®with 
its terrible scythe from multiplying its vic- 
tims. On the other hand, drink shops have 
increased enormously in the country and in- 
temperance has become general. 

“It cannot be too often repeated that 
it is not bad dwellings so much as intem- 
perance which creates the predisposition to 
tuberculosis. It is a fact which has been 
overlooked that tuberculosis advances with 
civilization. The poorer classes were formerly 
far poorer, worse housed and worse nourished, 
yet there was little of this disease. To-day, 
when salaries have doubled in fifty years and 
homes everyway improved, it threatens our 
dissolution! A strange thing—the plague in- 
creases with the progress of hygiene! 

“Where is the fundamental vice? It is 
surely to be found in alcoholism. With the 
advance of this plague there its a steady 
advance of tuberculosis.” 


ARCHITECTURAE ACOUST TES: 
Wallace C. Sabine. 


The number of cases of conspicuous 
failure in architectural acoustics has in- 
creased so greatly in recent years as to call 
attention to the necessity of giving more 
adequate consideration to this factor in 
the design of all auditoriums. It is not 
improbable that here, as in so much else, 
a higher standard has been set by which 
to measure success; but in the case of 
architectural acoustics there has been not 
merely an increase in expectation, but a 
real deterioration in the actual results at- 
tained. The reason for this is not diffi- 
cult to discover. During the past twenty 
years there has been a great change in 
building materials, dictated in the main by 
structural considerations, and every change 
has been in the direction of poorer and 
poorer acoustics. Along with this change 
in material there has come also a change 
in type of interior, particularly marked in 
churches and in court rooms. So great has 
been this change that one is no longer 
justified, if he ever was justified, in leav- 
ing the question of architectural acoustics 
to chance, since it is feasible to have an 
accurate knowledge of the acoustical re- 
sult in advance of construction, and since 
the remedying of acoustical difficulties in 
the completed auditorium is accompanied 
by additional expense. 

The opinion largely prevails that good 
and poor architectural acoustics are mat- 
ters of chance and beyond the realm of 
exact science. This entirely mistaken 
opinion takes definite form in the often 
repeated statement that a modern copy of 
an old auditorium does not produce iden- 
tical results. A case in point is the Fogg 
lecture room at Harvard University. 


lecture room. 


When this was being planned the architect 
was requested to copy Sanders theater, in 
which are held the commencement exer- 
cises and which has the best acoustics of 
any auditorium in Cambridge. In a gen- 
eral way the architect carried out these 
instructions—indeed, carried them out in 
all respects which seemed to him essen- 
tial. Sanders theater is a semi-circular 
hall with a stage recess. So is the Fogg 
Sanders theater is large, 
seating 14,000. The Fogg lecture room is 
small, seating 450. It was, therefore, as- 
sumed that the Fogg lecture room would 
be at least as good and probably better than 
Sanders theater. Still Sanders theater is 
the best and Fogg lecture room is the poor- 
est auditorium of the many belonging to 
the university. This has been cited among 
many other similar cases as a proof of the 
dissimilarity of results from similar con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact, it is in no 
way whatever a demonstration of that 
principle. One difference, for example, 
that may be immediately cited is that San- 
ders theater is in large measure lined with 
wood and the Fogg lecture room is of 
plaster directly on tile. It would not be 
safe, however, to assume that difference in 
material was the sole cause of the differ- 
ence in result, for Sayles Hall at Brown 
University is lined with wood and has poor 
acoustical qualities. As a matter of fact, 
as this illustrates, one auditorium is never 
a copy of another. Aside from the fact 
that an architect rarely finds in his prob- 
lem conditions that will permit of an exact 
copy, building laws and the restrictions. of 
fire insurance underwriters will rarely per- 
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mit it. Many buildings such as were built 
twenty years ago could not be built to-day. 

Over, against this belief on the part of 
4 laymer® that there is no science of archi- 
- tectural acoustics, and that even like rooms 
do not have like qualities, there is an 
equally fallacious belief on the part of 
others that some single and simple condi- 
tion is an all-determining factor. Thus, at 
various times in architectural journals 
there have appeared the statements that 
an auditorium for good acoustical results 
should have dimensions of the ratios 
2:3:5, or 1:1:2, and again by still other 
writers that the ratios of the dimensions 
should be 3:4:5. These recommendations 
are obviously based on the harmonic ratios 
in the musical scale, although such connec- 
tion is remote, and in point of fact, en- 
tirely without foundation. It is indeed 
difficult to see how such a rule could be 
applied in any auditorium in which the 
floor sloped or in which there is a stage 
recess, or indeed, in any which was other 
than simply rectangular,. with smooth- and 
flat floor, walls, and ceiling. Such rules 
are not merely entirely without foundation 
and in general inapplicable, but where ap- 
plicable would lead, and in many cases 
have led, to absolutely bad results. 

The science of architectural acoustics 
has been still further discredited: by a 
number of failures of apparently more rea- 
sonable recommendations. The Greek and 
Roman theaters, as tested in the ruins of 
Sicily, Athens, and Southern France are 
good acoustically. Buildings have there- 
fore been built on these plans in northern 
latitudes with what apparently seems to 
many but a slight adaptation to a colder 
climate, a ceiling and roof. As a matter 
of fact, this results in a total alteration in 
the acoustics of such an auditorium. 
Again, the Mormon Temple, which is ellip- 
tical in form, being notably excellent, has 
been the foundation for the suggestion that 
the only necessary condition is that all 
auditoriums should be elliptical. It is not 
generally realized, but is held among the 
traditions of the older residents of Salt 
Lake City, that this auditorium was origi- 
nally acoustically poor, and that, though 
its general form remains the same, many 
changes were made in the auditorium (as 
evidenced by some early photographs given 


the writer) before its acoustics was 
brought to its final excellent quality. 
Architectural acoustics is an exact 


science, but it is one which involves in 
its adequate application to any particular 
auditorium the consideration of several 
factors: its larger dimensions, the mate- 
rials employed in its construction, and the 
detailed shape and curvature of its sur- 
rounding wall and ceiling surfaces. The 
problem is thus necessarily complex and 
each case presents many conditions which 
contribute to the final result in greater or 
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less degree. In order that hearing may 
be good in an auditorium it is necessary 
that it shouid be so designed that a voice 
of normal intensity shall be of sufficient 
loudness in all parts, that the simultaneous 
components of the complex sound _ shall 
retain their proper relative intensity, and 
that the successive sounds of rapidly mov- 
ing articulation shall be clear and distinct 
and free from each other and other ex- 
traneous sounds. These three are the 
necessary, as they are the entirely sufficient, 
conditions of good hearing. It is impos- 
sible, within the limits of an article suited 
to this journal, to more than outline the 
subject and to present some of its more 
salient features. 

Only one who has spoken out of doors 
to a large audience can realize the extent 
to which reflection from the walls and 
ceiling of an auditorium reénforces the 
voice. If these walls are well placed and 
well inclined the sound reflected from their 
several surfaces arrives at the audience in 
time to reénforce the sound that has come 
directly syllable by syllable. If, however, 
the walls are unsuitably placed the sound 
is reflected from wall to wall and arrives 
at the audience so long after the sound 
which has come directly from the speaker 
as to reénforce not the syllable from which 
it originated but. the next and even several 
succeeding syllables, thus resulting not 
merely in an increased volume of sound, but 
also in utter confusion. Such conditions in 
greater or less degree are not infrequent, 
and a speaker, finding himself not under- 
stood, raises his voice, with the result of an 
even increased confusion. 

In calculating the intensity of the sound 
which has come directly from the speaker 
to an audience, account must be taken of 
the length of the path and the angle at 
which it passes over the audience, for the 
audience must be regarded as both an ir- 
regular surface and one highly absorbent 
of sound. Over an audience the diminu- 
tion of sound is thus much more rapid 
than according to the familiarly quoted 
law of the inverse square of the distance. 
On the other hand in calculating the in- 
tensity and retardation of the reénforcing 
sound from the side walls and ceiling one 
must take into consideration inclination, 
curvature, irregularity of surface (such as 
would be occasioned by pilasters, cornices 
and coffering) and the materials of which 
the walls and ceiling are composed. 

Fundamental in the whole problem is the 
reaction of a surface to the sound which . 
is being reflected from it. No material 
reflects all the sound that falls on it, some 
surfaces reflecting more strongly sounds 
high in pitch, others those of a lower reg- 
ister, while some sounds show a selective 
reflecting power for small ranges in the 
scale. That sound which is not reflected 
is absorbed or transmitted. If we measure 
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the absorbing power, including the trans- 
mitting power, of any wall surface we shall 
have in its complement its reflecting power. 
This data the writer has collected for the 
whole range of the musical scale from be- 
low the lowest register of a man’s voice 
to very far above the highest register of 
a woman’s voice, and for a great variety 
of substances. 

A few figures giving the absorbing power 
of surfaces for the middle of the scale and 
for some familiar substances may be not 
without interest. Probably the least ab- 
sorbent surface to be found as an interior 
finish is that of a steel column finished as 
imitation marble, and next to this, pol- 
ished marble itself. Neither of these has 
been measured. Next to these at the bot- 
tom of the list, is a solid wall of glazed 
brick or of brick painted in oil enamel. 
Taking this as a basis, unglazed and un- 
painted brick has an absorbing power for 
sound in pitch near the middle of the mu- 
sical scale twice as great, and plaster on 
wire lath two and one third times as great. 
These figures are interesting as showing 
how very vital apparently trivial differ- 
ences may be, the painting of a solid brick 
wall with a single coat of oil paint dimin- 
ishing its absorbing power one half. An- 
other way of presenting this is to say that 
if an unoccupied room were wholly built 
of exposed brick or tile, painting the sur- 
face would double its reverberation, and 
thus double the confusion to which speech 
would be subjected. 
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In the endeavor to make this analysis 
exhaustive the absorbing power has been 
measured for all substances ordinarily en- 
tering into the interior finish of audito- 
riums, including wall surfaces of the va- 
rious types, plaster on different kinds of 
lath, and directly on the tile, different 
kinds of plaster, the modern patent hard 
plaster, and the older mortar, and lime 
and hair plaster, painted and unpainted, 
glass, wood sheathing, carpets of various 
kinds, and the audience 
not merely for middle C, but over seven 
octaves of the musical scale. 

The effect of dimensions, of curvature of 
wall surfaces, of irregularities of surface, 
are not of so easy exposition; but taking 
these into consideration, as well as the 
absorbing power of the various surfaces 
it is possible to calculate in advance of 
construction the acoustical qualities which 
will result. 

That architectural acoustics is an exact 
science is borne out by the practical suc- 
cess of a number of auditoriums of great- 
er or less importance which have justified 
the principles applied in their design. 
Among such buildings may be mentioned, 
in Boston alone, Symphony Hall, Jordan 
Hall, and the new Opera House. Equally 
significant are a number of buildings 
whose defective acoustics have been reme- 
died with accuracy and complete satisfac- 
tion under the guidance of principles thus 
developed, among them several churches 
and court rcoms. 
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_Dr. Timothy Richard, the famous Chinese mis- 
sionary and educationist, is engaged on a new 
book on China. 


Rev. William R. Wallace, D. D., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, Eng., is to at- 
tend the National Council of the Congregational 
church in Boston next month. » 


Mr. William H. Scott has succeeded the late 
Mr. John H. Converse as chairman of the Summer 
Evangelistic Committee of Philadelphia. 


Rev. Samuel E. Ewing, pastor of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., has 
accepted a call to become superintendent of the 
Baptist Board of Missions of that city. 


Rev. George William Knox, D. D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, formerly a missionary in 
Japan, will spend next year as Union Seminary 
lecturer on Christianity in the Far East. 


Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D. D., of London, Eng., 
who is @n a visit to this country, recently ad- 
dressed the Home Mission Conference at East 
Northfield, Mass., and conducted a course of Bible 
lectures at Mount Hermon, July 19-23. 


Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D. D., is to take up 
again the work he initiated last year. As incum- 
bent of the new lectureship instituted by the 
Faculties’ Union of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
naries of the United States, North and South, and 
Canada, he visited in turn the seven Baptist Sem- 
inaries—Rochester, Chicago, Colgate, MacMaster, 
Louisville, Crozer and Newton—giving in each 
institution a series of lectures on missions. The 
Kansas City and Southwestern (at Waco, Texas) 
Seminaries, the Dutch Reformed Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J., and the Women’s Baptist Train- 
ing School of Chicago were also included. In ad- 
dition to this, Dr. Mabie, as a rule, preached on 
Sundays, gave numerous addresses at prayer meet- 
ings and before women’s societies, etc., and had 
many personal interviews with students and mis- 
sionary candidates. 


Northfield Items. 


Mr. W. S. Yeager, a graduate of the State 
Teachers’ College of Cedar Falls, Iowa, has been 
secured as instructor in the new gymnasium at 
Mount Hermon. 

* * * * * 


The thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
Mount Hermon Boys’ School is to be celebrated 
next June. The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to prepare for this event: H. F. Cutler 
(chairman), L. L. Drury (secretary), L. L. Nor- 
ton, C. E. Dickerson, George MacMillan, F. L. 
Duley, W. R. Moody, John McDowell, D. D. 
Kimball and E. W. Keever. 

* * * 

Among those who recently conducted Bible 
courses at Mount Hermon were Revs. J. Monro 
Gibson and E. B. H. MacPherson of London, and 
James McConaughy of Mount Hermon. The 
general subject of Dr. Gibson’s series of ad- 
dresses was “Important Subjects now Occupying 
Men’s Thoughts”: ‘Faith and Certainty,” “The 
Immanence and Transcendence of God,” “Man 
in the Image of God,” “The Doctrine of the 
Trinity with its Practical Implications,” and 
“Eternal Life.” 


* * 
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Along the Trail of the Friendly Years. By Wil- 
liam) EB. Hatcher, LL. DL. 9H. DoE. Hi: 
Revell Co., New York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 
359 pages. $1.50 net. 

From time to time a book comes to the reviewer’s 

table which first of all convicts him of limitations, 

narrower than even he dreamed, and a hopeless 
provincialism. This is the kind of a book—and 

a good deal beside. The reviewer opened it with 

absolutely no notion of who Hatcher was, or is, 

or through what lands and years and occupations 
the said Hatcher had followed “‘the Trail of the 

Friendly Years.” But once opened, the book did 

the rest. (And just here, there ought to be some 

hiatus to indicate that between the “t” of the 

“rest”? and the “a” of the “and,” the reviewer 

read once more the story of Miss Sally and the 

gray mare.) 

“The Trail of the Friendly Years” leads from 
a lonely Virginian plantation beneath the shadows 
of the Peaks of Otter and the years before the 
Civil War, through a lonely boyhood, a real con- 
version, a preparation for the Baptist ministry, 
through homely scenes and the simple made 
strong by a strong spirit and charming by a never- 
failing sense of humor, through growing usefulness 
and widening power, through the Civil War as 
seen from the south side of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line, through the evacuation of Richmond (told 
with extraordinary vividness), through the travail 
of reconstruction, through strong and construc- 
tive pastorates in Baltimore and Richmond, to 
the ministry of the Baptist Church at large in 
the South. 

The story is told with never-failing charm, and 
a transforming grace. Its great interest is human, 
purely human. With its pictures of a vanished 
order, social and political, it pictures also a 
simple, fervent southern evangelism and a strong 
eager church life which the reviewer trusts is 
commoner still in the South than it is in the 
North. By all means follow “The Trail of the 
Friendly Years.” You will be happier for knowing 
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the men who throng it and better for its serene 
and gracious visions.—G. G. A. 


Book of Easter (The). Introduction by Rt. Rev. 
W.>C. Doane. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 246 pages. $1.25 net. 


This is a companion volume to “The Book of 
Christmas” which was reviewed in this depart- 
ment some time ago. Like its companion, we 
can speak only good of it. The selections are 
excellent. Some of them are brief extracts and 
some are long cullings from well-known and little- 
known works. Authors as wide apart as Thomas 
Hardy and the Apostle John are quoted. The 
introduction by Bishop Doane and the imagi- 
native drawings of Mr. George Wharton Edwards 
add materially to its attractiveness and value. 
The book would be very much in place on the desk 
of many a busy pastor who would appreciate new 
material for his Easter sermon.—H. P. 


China as I Saw It. By A. S. Roe. 
Co., New York. Illustrated. —Cloth. 
So nets 

These letters cover the experiences of nearly two 

years in China and have been carefully selected 

for their very vivid interest and intrinsic merit. 

They are written from both highways and byways 

of the country, and include many curious details. 

The wonderful irrigation works of Chentu, built 

some two hundred years before the Christian era; 

a Chinese bargainer; the festival of the dead where 

the comic element is much in evidence; river 

travel; methods of avoiding demon-haunting; all 
come freshly because the author seizes the vital 
point in her surroundings. The book, however, 
is not a deep study of China and the Chinese, 
but the diary of a quick-witted, keen-sighted 
traveler.—E. C. W. 


Christologies Ancient and Modern. By William 
Sanday, DS DD, Lil D Matt. D> ‘Oxford Unie 
versity Press, New York. Cloth. 244 pages. 
$1.75 net. 

It would be very hard to find either in the Old 

World or the New a safer guide in the study of 

the person of the Lord Jesus Christ than Professor 

Sanday. His lifelong, loyal, arduous devotion to 

sacred learning, his reverence (growing more 

marked as the years go by) for the religious 
experience of our predecessors in the Christian 
faith, his scrupulous and appreciative fairness to 
serious students of every school, the careful 
exactitude of his language, the frank and almost 
naif introduction of the personal element alike 
into his critical and constructive work—these 
among other qualities make him an ideal leader 

in Christological study. . 

It has been an open secret, at least since the 
publication of the now so famous article ‘Jesus 
Christ” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, that Dr. 
Sanday contemplates as the crown of his life 
work, the publication of a “Life of Christ.” The 
present volume, ‘“‘Christologies Ancient and 
Modern,” is one of the preliminary studies inci- 
dental to the larger book and has been written, 
says Dr. Sanday, “to make clear as much to 
myself as to others, the broad lines of the con- 
ception which I have formed of the most central 
portion of my subject.” 

The method of the book is historical. In a 
series of wonderfully illuminating paragraphs, Dr. 
Sanday traces the main courses of thought, ancient 
and modern, on the mystery of our Lord’s person, 
It is impossible to read these brilliant chapters 
without a new impression of the astonishing nature 
of the facts in the records of the life of Jesus 
presented to the Church for interpretation, and 
of the tenacity with which the Christian heart has 
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held to the truth that God was in Christ, despite 
all the difficulties of the intellect in framing any 
clear statement of how the Divine and the human 
were blended in the one personality. It is difficult 
to understand how any one who has read Sanday 
and gathered from him some idea of the quantity 
and intensity of thought which has been expended 
throughout the Christian generations on the 
problem of Christ’s person could ever be satisfied 
to rest in the spurious simplicity of what Dr. 
Sanday calls the modern “reduced” type of Chris- 
tological thought. Dr. Sanday cannot himself 
rest in this type, though he is generous to a fault 
in his appreciation of its service to the Church, 
Turning away from statements that seem to 
divide Christ into two persons,—the one human, 
the other Divine,—he looks with evident hope 
(if not strong approval) to such statements as 
these from Moberly and Du Bose, two thinkers 
to whom Dr. Sanday is never weary of confessing 
his obligation: ‘‘He is not two, but one Christ; 
He is then not so much God and man, as God in, 
and through, and as man. He is one indivisible 
personality throughout.” “Jesus Christ Himself 
is not God in some acts and man in others, but 
equally God and equally man in every act of 
His human life.’ But how? And here Dr. 
Sanday turns for help to recent psychological in- 
vestigation. He suggests that the most satis- 
factory expression of the relationship will be 
found through the use of ‘‘the subliminal self.” 
He applies certain results of the examination of 
the elements in mind which lie below the level 
of consciousness, to what we know of the con- 
sciousness of our Lord, and suggests that in the 
subliminal region may be found the explanation of 
the facts regarding the growth of our Lord in 
“‘wisdom,”? and His oneness with God. The results 
of this quest must be read in the book itself, 
and the last chapter on Symbolism must be care- 
fully read if students would seek to understand 
how these results can be harmonized with reverent 
appreciation of the historic creeds. 

Dr. Sanday refers to such modern thinkers as 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Weinel for corroboration 
of his hope and suggestion that relief may be 
found in the comparatively new developments of 
psychology from the difficulties of the Christo- 
logical problem. It is curious that he does not 
refer to four penetrating articles on the person 
of Christ-in the Expository Times, Vol. XVII. 
(1905), by Principal J. Oswald Dykes, D. D. In 
these articles Dr. Dykes points to the same direc- 
tion to which Dr. Sanday is attracted for his 
hope of a solution of the problem of our Lord’s 
person. 

Dr. Sanday’s book is published by the American 
Branch of the Oxford University Press. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the proof-reading has 
been so carelessly done: printer’s errors abound 
and some are of the sort that must be peculiarly 
distressing to so exact and ‘fastidious a scholar as 
the author of this inspiring book.—G. R. 


Companion Bible (The). Part I. 
teuch. Oxford University Press, 
Cloth. 364 pages. $1.50. 

New Testament with Fuller References (The). 
Oxford University Press, New York. Cloth. 
634 pages. $3. 

As each successive year brings its quota of ele- 

mentary and advanced works on the Bible, there 

is now a wide variety from which to make selec- 
tion of both dictionaries and commentaries. It is 
interesting to note, too, the numerous editions in 
which the Bible itself is being published. One of 
the latest of these is ““The Companion Bible,” the 
first part of which, the Pentateuch, is now on the 
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market. The text, based upon the Authorized 
Version of 1611, is accompanied with “notes 
critical, explanatory and suggestive,” and fifty- 
two. appendixes. The editors make it clear that 
this special ‘“‘scholar’s version” is neither a new 
nor an amended translation, nor even a com- 
mentary. It is rather, as the name indicates, a 
book of reference to be used with the Bible. The 
voluminous marginal notes are designed to throw 
special light upon the context. 

The same press has issued also “The Revised 
New Testament With Fuller References,” edited 
by Drs. Greenup and Moulton. The object of 
this work is to afford a commentary on the 
Scriptures in the words of the Scriptures them- 


selves. At the end of each page references are 
given affording a commentary upon the text 
itself. The whole represents a magnitude of 


research and Bible study that only the most 
thorough scholarship and unremitting labor could 
achieve. This work, together with “The Com- 
panion Bible,” will be found an invaluable acqui- 
sition by all Bible scholars.—-X. 


Congregational Administration. By Charles Sum- 
ner Nash. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Cloth. 179 
pages. 75 cents net. 


Professor Nash’s preface states clearly and directly 
the purpose of these lectures. They ‘attempt to 
state sympathetically and constructively the Con- 
gregational polity with reference to present phases 
and problems.” In this attempt they succeed 
admirably. Essential Congregationalism, Minis- 
terial Leadership, Forms of Local Fellowship, 
State Unification, National Unity and Congrega- 
tionalism and Church Unity, are the chapter 
headings. 

In a general way Dr. Nash seeks a unification 
of the forces of the Congregational Church which 
shall, without the sacrifice of the essential elements 
-in the Congregational polity, give the church, as 
a whole, a coherence which he feels is absolutely 
necessary if an honored and historic denomina- 
tion is to hold its own in new times. He does 
not believe that liberty and unity are basally 
hostile, or freedom and efficacy mutually exclu- 
sive terms. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, he makes out 
his case and indicates the future development 
of Congregational polity. What he puts forward 
is here and there in process ot realization, and 
there are not wanting signs of its wider adop- 
tion. 

There are sidelights on the problem of Democ- 
racy as a whole. The book is well ordered, 
clearly reasoned and put with cogency.—G. G. A. 


Elizabeth Fry. By 
Friends’ Book and Tract Committee, New 
York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 176 pages. $1.20. 

“Blizabeth Fry,” said the Duke of Argyll, 
“was the only really very great human being 
I have ever met, with whom it was impossible 
to be disappointed. It was impossible not to 
feel some awe before her as before some 
superior being. I understood in a moment 
the story of the prisons. The words that 
came to my mind when I saw her were, ‘The 
peace of God that passeth all understanding.’ ” 


Mrs. Lewis has collected from copious family 
journals, the original life of Mrs. Fry, written by 
her daughters, and Augustus Hare’s “Gurneys 
of Earlham,” material which represents Mrs. Fry 
with something of the power with which she im- 
pressed the Duke of Argyll. 

The home life among the many gay sisters was 
really a wise preparation for the spiritual call 
which came to her at seventeen years of age. 


Georgina King Lewis. 
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Her marriage at twenty and the busy home, with 
many children, are briefly drawn. The emphasis 
is rightly laid on the courage and tact with which 
she met and overcame the almost . insuperable 
horrors of the prison systems. The power she 
possessed spiritually over the hardened women is 
illustrated by some hitherto rarely heard anec- 
dotes. Letters from the reclaimed testify to her 
wisdom. Though the biography is perforce brief, 
it is a living one which compels the attention of 
the reader, 

In closing Mrs. Lewis points out that changes 
have blessedly taken place in prison systems the 
world over, but that Mrs. Fry’s threefold protest 
is still the basis of good prison management. 
Against “the solitary system, the silent system 
and the semi-darkness of cells’? she fought steadily. 

“The Society of Friends is chiefly known by the 
type of character which it develops rather than 
by its organization.””’ Mrs. Lewis has ably de- 
lineated in her biography of Mrs. Fry one of 
the finest characters developed by Quakerism. 


Jet, 16, Wi, 
Girl Wanted (The). By Nixon Waterman. 
Forbes & Co., Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 
158 pages. $1.25. 


Mr. Waterman’s earlier book, “The Boy Wanted,” 
combined excellent advice with keen humor. It 
had snap. “The Girl Wanted” lacks both snap 
and humor, and the good advice is dully monoto- 
nous.—E. C. W. 


Historic Episcopate (The). By Rev. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, M. A., S. D2. Di, LL. DD: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
Cloth. 317 pages. $1.50. 

This book is an admirably compact thesaurus of 
the arguments on the Presbyterian side against 
the allegation that the Episcopate is of the 
esse of the Church. Dr. Thompson, setting out 
from our Lord’s references to preéminence in His 
Church, traces the growth of the Episcopate till 
its full manifestation in prelacy and in the claim 
to be the chief or only channel of ordaining 
grace in the ministry. The discussion is very 
learned, not at all points equally interesting and 
sometimes distinctly burdened by excessive detail, 
so as to come perilously near becoming sheer com- 
pilation. The patient reader, however, will gain 
a very clear idea of the growth of officialism in 
the church and of some of the difficulties in the 
way of church reunion to-day. The book is 
written with irenical intention, and its tone will 
not be regarded as unfair, perhaps, by any but 
those who are pledged to maintain the thesis 
which the book is designed to overthrow. 

It were perhaps unkind to expect that a Presby- 
terian controversialist should pronounce favorably 
on the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles; but 
there is room for greater generosity than the 
book displays toward the record in pastoral 
fidelity of the actual holders of Episcopal sees. 
Those who have followed closely the career of 
the present Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Charles 
Gore, are not unlikely to feel that our author has 
been somewhat unhappy in his choice of Dr. Gore 
as an illustration of the pastoral impotence of the 
diocesan bishop (p. 275). The book, as a whole, 
has our hearty commendation as a valuable contri- 
bution towards mutual understanding by denomi- 
nations of Christians who interpret history differ- 
ently but worship the one Lord.—G. R. 


Medical Men in the Time of Christ. By Robert 
N. Willson, M. D. Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 157 pages. 
$1. 


Gleaned from an authoritative bibliography of some 
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thirty books (named in an appendix), we have 
the salient facts in regard to the status of the 
science of medicine at the time of our Lord most 
interestingly set forth. Medical history from its 
known and even traditional beginnings, and es- 
pecially the place the science held in the Jewish 
life, is reviewed. The conditions under which the 
medical calling was followed are next described, 
and it would seem a wonder that anything worthy 
of the name could exist under such. Chapter ILI. 
treats of the Asklepian Temples of Health, their 
place in Greek life, and what they actually con- 
tributed of medical value. 

Luke as a physician, his character and the way 
his medical point of view is made evident by his 
language in his gospel, and the Acts, and the 
work he did as a scientific man, is the subject 
of the next to last chapter which leads up to 
the place that Jesus took in the medical life of 
the time, showing how He met completely all the 
needs of all men, and so far surpassed every 
medical man of His period and since, that He 
proved Himself beyond doubt the Master Phy- 
sician for all time.—N. C. W. 


Susan in Sicily. 
Page & Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
pages. $2. 

These gay letters from a land where the national 

character is as rich in contrasts as is the land- 

scape, are pictures from actual life. Most of the 
situations came directly within the author’s ex- 
perience. Many are laughable, some pathetic. It 
is in no sense a guide book, nor a carefully elab- 
orated travel study, but the fresh letters of an 

enthusiastic girl who has had chances to get a 

diversified view of Sicily and can sketch what 

she sees, from the gleaming seas and gloomy 
mountain passes to the national characteristics, 

“ferocity and gentleness, courtesy and violence, 

serious intelligence and crass ignorance.” Several 

exciting experiences and many beautiful illustra- 

tions add value to the book.—-E. C. W. 


By Josephine Tozier. L. C. 
Cloth. 333 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Famous Places of the Reformed Churches. By 
Rev. Prof. James I. Good, D. D., and Rev. 
Marcus A. Brownson, D. D. Heidelberg Press, 
Philadelphia. Frontispiece. Cloth. 455 pages. 
$1250; 1 

Four Epochs of Life. By Elizabeth Hamilton- 
Muncie, M. D., Ph. M. Greaves Publishing Co., 
New York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 272 pages. 

From Text to Talk. By Addison Ballard, D. D. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. Cloth. 214 
pages. $1.20 net. 

Fundamentals (The). Vol. II. Testimony Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. Paper. 125 pages. 

Hannah’s Revival. By Wm. M. Smith. W. H. 


Wright, Marion, Ind. Paper. 31 pages. 10 
cents. 
Holy Bible. American Revised Version. Thos. 


Nelson & Sons, New York. References. Maps. 
Leather. 1288 pages. $8. 

Outlines of the Work of Redemption by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By Dr. Bailie Brown. The 
Author, Jersey City, N. J. Paper. 16 pages. 
10 cents. 

Present-Day Prayer-Meeting Helps. Edited by 
Norman E. Richardson. Eaton & Sains, New 
York. Cloth. 139 pages. 50 cents net. 

Quest of the White Merle (The). By Lilian 
Gask. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 283 pages. $1.50. 

Seed, the Soil, and the Sower (The). By Marga- 
ret Slattery. F. M. Barton Co., Cleveland, O. 
Boards. 51 pages. 35 cents net. 

Spiritual Unrest (The). By Ray Stannard Baker. 
F. A. Stokes Co., New York. Cloth. 299 
pages. $1.35 net. 

Writing on the Clouds. By Arthur Newman. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. Cloth. 91 
pages. 90 cents net. 


THOUGHTS FOR, THE,OUIPA SOW 


SEPTEMBER, 1910, 


Thursday, 1st. Jn all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy paths. 
Prov. 1. 6. 

Take thou this day from God, a solemn 
trust 

Which He commits to thee; and that it may 

Be well begun, spend its first hours with 


Him. 

He knoweth all thy needs, and hath ar- 
ranged 

For re supply. Thy pathway, too, this 
day 

Is marked upon His chart in heaven, and 
was 

Before ordained that thou shouldst walk 
therein. 

All through the journey keep thy hand in 
His, 


For He will surely prove thy safest guide, 
Since He hath planned each step. And as 
there 


Come fresh opportunities for service, see 

Thou use each one for God, giving to Him 

Glory in word and deed. So doing all 

As in His sight, when this day’s course is 
run 

Thou mayest hand its record unto Him 

Without misgiving, rendering Him account 

As good and faithful steward. If thou thus 

Shalt live each day for Him,-when sets 
life’s sun 

Thou shalt receive the Master’s own “Well 
done.” 


—Selected. 


Friday, 2nd. Thy lovingkindness is 
before mine eyes. Ps. «xvi. 3. 


A friend of mine who has recently re- 
turned from the continent was describing 
to me a wonderful and exhilarating walk in 
Switzerland, his description culminating in 
this sentence: “And Mont Blanc was in 
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front of us for miles!” I was able to 
appreciate the effect of that contemplation 
upon the man’s stride. And when the 
Psalmist kept the lovingkindness of God 
before his: eyes, grace would attend his 
steps and he would walk in the energy of 
the inspiration of light—J. H. Jowett. 


Saturday, 3rd. Workers together with 
him. 2 Cor. vi. I. 


In doing our own work well and patient- 
ly we help God with His eternal plans. So 
the little brook runs on and swells the 
river, and the river gives itself to the sea, 
and not a drop is lost.—Selected. 


Sunday, 4th. Give thanks unto the Lorp 
. who giveth food to all flesh. Ps. 
CHAKUI. T, 25, 


The harvest time is the time of fulfilled 
hopes and realized expectations, when the 
ruddy gleam of the ripened fruit succeeds 
the lavish wealth of blossoms, and he who 
went forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
returns with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. The miracle of the loaves was 
a sudden putting forth of God’s bountiful 
hand from behind the veil of His ordinary 
providence; the miracle of the harvest is 
the working of the same bountiful hand, 
only unseen, giving power to the tiny 
grains to drink the dew and imbibe the 
sunshine and appropriate the nourishment 
of the soil during the long bright days of 
‘summer. The harvest fields are the golden 
links that connect the ages and the zones, 
and associate together the most distant 
times and the remotest nations in one com- 
mon bond of sympathy and dependence. 
They make of the earth one great home, 
of the human race one great family, and of 
God the universal Parent, to Whom, day 
after day, we are encouraged to go with 
filial faith and love, not in selfishness and 
isolation, but in a fraternal spirit which 
embraces the whole world, asking not for 
ourselves only, but for all our brothers of 
mankind as well: “Out Father, which art 
in heaven, give us this day our daily bread.” 
—Hugh Macmillan. 


Monday, sth. I have fought the good 
fight. 2 Tine ww. 7, R. V. 


Where did this man’s battle begin? In 
his own breast: “I buffet my body and 
bring it into bondage.” .... We shall 
never win a victory outside us until we are 
masters there, with Jesus Christ, in our own 
house.—Charles Brown. 


Tuesday, 6th. A man shall be... . as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
Soh, Epa gi, 

Are you in a weary land? Listen to 


Him Who bids the weary come to Him for 
rest. Sit beneath His shadow with great 
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delight a aeme Fling yourself down at the 
feet of the Man Who is a High Priest 
touched with the feeling of sorrow, 
acquainted with grief, strong, tender, true, 
combining in His glorious person every at- 
tribute that can make life blessed, and 
learn how He can be the shadow of “a 
great rock.”—F, B. Meyer. 


Wednesday, 7th. Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee. 
Isa, #x01. 3. 


_The mind wants steadying and setting 
right many times a day. It resembles a 
compass set on a rickety table—the least 
stir of the table makes the needle swing 
round and point untrue. Let it settle, then 
it points aright. Be perfectly silent for a 
few moments, thinking about Jesus; there 
is almost a Divine force in silence. Drop 
the thing that worries, that excites, that 
interests, that thwarts you; let it fall like 
sediment to the bottom, until the soul is 
no longer turbid, and say secretly: “Grant, 
I beseech Thee, merciful Lord, to Thy ser- 
vant pardon and peace, that I may be 
cleansed from all my sins and serve Thee 
with a quiet mind.’—Bishop Huntington. 


Thursday, 8th. The things which remain. 
Rev. wi. 2. 

You know Watts’ picture of Hope, where 
we have the figure of a woman sitting 
above the world, playing forever upon the 
string of a harp, a single string, for all the 
other strings are broken. At first it seems 
almost a bitter view. But as we come to 
realize that it is a picture of every man 
and woman in every age who has tackled 
the mystery of life at all, we see that 
instead of being depressing it is a most bold 
and inspiring picture. We are all playing 
upon some last string or other, and we 
realize that the finest, bravest music in all 
the world is made that way.—/ohn Kelman. 


Friday, 9th. That no man put a stum- 
blingblock or an occasion to fall in his 
brother's way. Rom. xiv. 13. 


The greatest stumblingblock that we can 
put in the way of our brother is our incon- 
sistent living. .... There are eyes fastened 
upon us of which we are in utter ignorance, 
and no one can be un-Christlike without 
causing some one to stumble; for while 
men are not reading God’s written Word 
they are reading us, who ought to be the 
exemplification of His incarnate Word. 
We ate our brothers’ keepers, whether we 
will or not, and for the way we use or 
abuse this privilege we shall be called to 
account.-—Selected. 


Saturday, roth. Thy foes. 1 Chron. «x1. 


I2. 


You have no foes you say? 
Alas, my friend, the boast is poor. 
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He who has battled in the fight the brave 
endure 
Must have,made foes. 


You've been a coward in the fight. 
—Selected. 


Sunday, 11th. Let not your heart be 
troubled: believe in God. John xiv. 1, R. 
V. margin. 


Out of how deep a fountain of peace 
must these words have been spoken! For 
they were uttered close to the crisis of our 
Lord’s sorrows—‘the divinest music from 
the center of the darkest fate.” And they 
have spoken comfortably to men’s hearts 
for all these centuries, because, in His own 
case first, they were completely justified. 
He trusted in God, and God delivered Him. 
He has overcome the world, He lives in a 
radiant and redeeming immortality, and He 
has opened a share in that destiny to all 
who will to come to Him. How could the 
human spirit that shelters in a love so vast, 
so powerful, yet so patient and so tender, 
be otherwise than at peace? And what 
ails us that we still suspect Him, and stand 
shivering in the wind outside, while He 
keeps calling us to rest in the warmth of 
the love of His great heart?—G. A. Johns- 
ton Ross. 


Monday, 12th. What doth the Lorp 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Mic. vi. 8. 


Your daily duties are as much a part 
of your religious life as your devotions. 
—Selected. 


Tuesday, 13th. Look.... 
things of others. Phil. it. 4. 


also on the 


It is necessary to be on the watch that 
life be not narrowed and limited in its 
powers through daily repetition of the same 
acts in the same way. A man who thinks 
and does the same things over and over 
again, day after day and year after year, 
is in danger of becoming simply an auto- 
matic machine. The danger is that the 
thoughts will become cramped and that 
prejudices will spring up against every- 
body outside of the rut in which he lives. 
—Selected. 


Wednesday, 14th. Jesus .... was made 
a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death .... that he by the grace of 
God should taste death for every man. 
Heb. wu. 9. 


I suppose none of us that are in work for 
God have not at some moment come to feel 
that there are some people who are hardly 
worth the toil and the sacrifice and the 
pain. If ever we are tempted to feel it, 
let us get back quickly to the Cross, and 
looking into the face of Christ know this: 


that whatever we think of the worth of 
man, whatever we think of man’s condi- 
tion in his sin, Christ and God think he is 
worth dying for—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Thursday, 15th. The peace of God.... 
passeth all understanding. Phil. tw. 7. 

There is no peace... . to the wicked. 
Isa: lou. 27. 


I remember once standing by the side 
of a little Highland loch, on a calm, autumn 
day, when all the winds were still, and 
every birch tree stood unmoved, and every 
twig was reflected on the steadfast mirror, 
into the depths of which heaven’s own blue 
seemed to have found its way. That is 
what our hearts may be, if we let Christ 
put His guarding hand round them to keep 
the storm off, and have Him within us for 
our rest. But the man who does not trust 
Jesus is like the troubled sea, which cannot 
rest, but goes moaning round half the 
world, homeless and hungry, rolling and 
heaving, monotonous and yet changeful, 
salt and barren—the true emblem of every 
soul that has not listened to the merciful 
call: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, 16th. Lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven. Matt. vi. 20. 


We have cast anchor just for a little 
while beside this island of a world, but we 
are bound for the continent of Immortality, 
and since the ship must so soon lift its 
anchor, since its gleaming sails beckon us 
now even as a friend’s hand toward yonder 
fair and mystical horizon, let us take on 
board a cargo which shall be worth some- 
thing in the country where we are to spend 
the longest time. Then fix your eyes upon 
the fadeless vision of immortality; for 
whoever has that hope or expectation in 
his soul cannot be balked or daunted.— 
Frances E. Willard. ~ 


Saturday, 17th. Ouwr God is a consuming 
fire. eb. 410.720. 


We cannot do without awe. There is no 
depth of character without it. Tender 
motives are not enough to restrain from 
sin—F, W. Robertson. 


Sunday, 18th. Thy way, O Lorp. Ps. 
MHKVW. IT, 
My Father God, Thou knowest that I stand 
Between two roads—the parting of the 
ways. 
Like Lot of old, I see, before, a land 
Of pleasantness. But while I muse and 
gaze, 
I hear a very still, small voice Divine 
Meri soul, which gently saith: “My 
child, 
Take heed to Me; this is no choice of Mine. 
By seeming beauty be not thou beguiled.” 
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And then I peer along the other way, 
Its narrow, toilsome, rugged, winding 
path ; 
Beyond—a mist; the end—a golden day; 


Now—toilsome climb; at length—the 
_ aftermath. 
His voice once more breaks in upon mine 
ear, 
“This is My choice. Wilt thou not walk 
with Me 
Along this road which seems so dark and 
drear?” 
I answer: “Lord, Thy choice mine own 
shall be.” 


—Katharine A. Hodge. 


Monday, roth. Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Matt. vii, 21.” 


Less talk and moré walk; less wishing 
and more doing; less preaching and more 
practicing; less organization and more life; 
less wheels and more spirit in the machin- 
ery; less pretense and more genuineness, 
are great requisites in the world of to-day. 
—Selected. 


Tuesday, 20th. No man, when he hath 
lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret place, 
neither under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick, that they which come in may see the 
light. Luke x1. 33. 


It is both a daring and a dangerous thing 
to try to live secretly for Christ. It breaks 
off the sprouting tendrils of the new life, 
and so there can be neither bud, blossom, 
nor fruit. A light shut up tight in a lan- 
tern only soots and burns that which con- 
tains ita SOlit isuwith the soul.) It is its 
nature to shine forth, but turned back upon 
itself it dims and dies.—Selected. 

Wednesday, 21st. The spirit of burning. 
Isa. tv. 4. 


The Holy Spirit comes to... . burn up 
the unnecessary, but He only consumes 
what is valueless. In doing that He pene- 
trates into the very heart of life. When 
the Holy Spirit comes into our life He goes 
into regions beyond other influences. He 
lays His hands on things no preacher ever 
dreamed of speaking about, regarding 
which no message has come from any other 
source. Face to face with that question, 
never agitated by another, we stand before 
the shining realities of our inner life. We 
are under the white light of the throne of 
God, and if we trifle with that light we are 
trifling with the supreme elements of our 
destiny—John Douglas Adam. 


Thursday, 22nd. We know that we have 
passed from death unto life. 1 John 11. 14. 


T don’t believe it is the will of God that 
IT should not know whether I am saved or 
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not, that I should go on with a terrible un- 
certainty whether I am a child of God or 
of tie seville No man or woman is 
qualified for God’s work who has not 
assurance of God’s salvation. If I were 
in the river and didn’t have a firm grip 
on something, I couldn’t help anybody; 
I’ve got to get a good hold for myself 
before I can help some one else. There’s 
no liberty, peace, rest, joy, power, until 
we have assurance.—D, L. Moody. 


Friday, 23rd. Not as though I had al- 
ready attained, either were already perfect; 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus. Phil. tii. 12. 


Sad will be the day for any man when 
he becomes absolutely contented with the 
life he is living, with the thoughts he is 
thinking and the deeds that he is doing— 
when there is not forever beating at the 
door of his soul some great desire to do 
something larger which he knows that he 
was meant and made to do because he is 
a child of God—Phillips Brooks. 


Saturday, 24th. Arise therefore, and be 
doing, and the Lorp be with thee. 1 Chron. 
AN, 16. 


If we go as far as we can in the way of 
our duty, God will direct and enable us to 
do that which of ourselves we cannot do. 
—Matthew Henry. 


Sunday, 25th. There fell down many 
slain, because the war was of God. 1 Chron. 
V. 22, 


Warrior, fighting under the banner of the 
Lord Jesus, observe this verse with holy 
joy, for as it was in the days of old so is it 
now,—if the war be of God the victory is 
sure. The sons of Reuben, and the Gad- 
ites, and the half tribe of Manasseh could 
barely muster five and forty thousand fight- 
ing men, and yet in their war with the 
Hagarites they slew “men an _ hundred 
thousand,” “for they cried to God in the 
battle, and he was entreated of them; be- 
cause they put their trust in him.” The 
great reason of their extraordinary success 
lay in the fact that “the war was of God.” 
In fighting with sin without and within, 
with error doctrinal or practical, with spir- 
itual wickedness in high. places or low 
places, with devils and the devil’s allies, 
you are waging Jehovah’s war, and unless 
He Himself can be worsted you need not 
fear defeat. Quail not before superior 
numbers, shrink not from difficulties or 
impossibilities, flinch not at wounds or 
death, smite with the two-edged sword of 
the Spirit, and the slain shall lie in heaps. 
The’battle is the Lord’s, and He will deliver 
His enemies into your hands. With stead- 
fast foot, strong hand, dauntless heart, and 
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flaming zeal, rush to the conflict, and the 
hosts of evil shall fly like chaff before the 
gale—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Monday, 26th. Trust ye in the Lorn for- 
ever: for in the Lorv JEHOVAH 1s ever- 
lasting strength. Isa. xxvt. 4. 


We trust in Christ for strength, but trust- 
ing is strength. “In quietness and couh- 
dence,” says Isaiah, “shall be your 
strength.” The still forces are the mighty 
forces. And power and peace belong to 
those who commit their way to Christ, and 
trust Him wholly without fear, and wel- 
come all as from Him.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 27th. Whether it were two 
days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud 
tarried upon the tabernacle .... the chil- 
dren of Israel... . journeyed not. Num. 
UPD 


It is indeed a cloud, dark and ominous, 
and it has settled down upon my life, for- 
bidding progress. Why will the Lord hold 
me in this place? Why may I not break 
through, and speed on to the promised 
land? Ah, the Lord is in the cloud! If I 
break through it and go upon my way, it is 
my way alone, and His no longer—Aos 
R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 28th. He that hath....a 
pure heart .... shall receive the blessing 
from the Lorv, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation. Ps. xxiv. 4, 5. 


Blest are the pure in heart, 
For they shall see our God; 
The secret of the Lord is theirs, 
Their soul is Christ’s abode. 
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Still to the lowly soul 
He doth Himself impart; 

And for His cradle and His throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart. 


Lord, we Thy presence seek, 
May this our blessing be; 
Oh, give the pure and lowly heart, 
A temple meet for Thee. 
—John Keble. 


Thursday, 29th. He bringeth them unto 
their desired haven. Ps. cvi. 30. 


The voyage of human life under any 
other head than Christ, and under any other 
wind than the wind of His Spirit, is sorrow- 
ful beyond all expression. Whatever port 
is reached, the port of peace, the joyful, 
eternal home cannot be reached. The 
vessel in which we are passing over the 
sea of mortal life is always driven by 
contrary winds till the Lord embarks. All 
voyagers who know the pleasantness of 
having Christ on board, and the certainty 
of getting safe to land under Him pray 
Him with all their hearts to abide with 
them.—J. Pulsford. 


Friday, 3oth. Lead me, O Lorp, in thy 
righteousness. Ps. v. 8. 

Master, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest. Matt. viii. 19. 


Leading is in vain unless there is follow- 
ing. God can lead us, and does lead us, 
every day of our lives. Sometimes, though, 
we willfully turn our backs on Him and 
follow our own wills, and these are the 
times of hurt to us. God’s leading means 
comfort and strength and joy and growth 
only to those who follow Him—VSelected. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS: 


Rev... B:  Meversba. 


THE KING'S MARRIAGE FEAST. 


(September 11, Matt. xxii. 1-14.) 

This parable completes the previous one 
of the vinedressers. The words that intro- 
duce it,- “Jesus answered,” suggest that He 
replied to the angry comments, which His 
words had aroused (ver. 42, etc.). He 
answered their hate and plotting by a more 
terrible unfolding of the doom impending 
over them and their city. 

THE First-Bipp—En Guests (ver. 1-7). 
Luther, speaking of the comparison of the 
kingdom to a marriage feast, says: “He 
calls it a marriage feast; not a time of toil 


or a time of sorrow, but a time of holiday 
and a time of joy, in which we make our- 
selves fine, sing, play, dance, eat, drink, 
are glad and have a good time; else it 
would not be a wedding feast, if people 
were to be working, mourning, or crying. 
Therefore, Christ calls His Christianity and 
gospel by the name of the highest joy on 
earth, namely, by the name of a marriage 
feast.” How little did His hearers realize 
that He was “the son,” and that the wine 
of that marriage feast was to be His own 
blood, shed for the sins of the world. 
Apparently, the King issued three invi- 
tations. First, we are told that certain 
guests had been bidden. This earliest bid- 
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ding must date back to Old Testament 
times, when prophets, like Isaiah, were sent 
to the chosen people with the Divine sum- 
mons (Prov. ix. 3, etc.; Isa. xxv. 6). The 
second bidding was that issued by our Lord 
and His apostles. The sending of the 
twelve, and afterwards of the seventy, stand 
for the summons of ver. 3. The other ser- 
vants, who gave the third and last sum- 
mons, must indicate the appeal made always 
to the Jew first, in the preaching of the 
Church, and notably of the Apostle Paul. 
Is it not pathetic and wonderful that God 
should stoop so often to plead with men 
and urge them to accept His call? 

Note the threefold refusal. First, they 
were unwilling to come. They had no 
taste for the king’s society, no loyalty to 
his realm, no appetite for his viands, no 
sympathy with his*son. It was a matter of 
pure indifference. Are not these they 
whom the inspired writer describes as 
neglecting God’s great salvation (Heb. ii, 
1-4)? Second, “they made light of it, and 
went their ways.” At the crossways, where 
the royal messengers recited the invitation, 
the guests listened for a moment and then 
hastened after their own concerns. The 
countryman went to his farm, the commer- 
cial man to his merchandise. The quiet 
avocation of the country, the sense of pos- 
session—“his own farm’—may be as great 
a foe to religion as the rush of the big 
city. But, thirdly, the remainder took the 
slaves of the king, treated them spitefully, 
and killed them. Was it not shameful thus 
to behave to the bearers of a courteous 
invitation? But this was the treatment 
which the Apostolic Church was constantly 
encountering (Acts xiv. 5;.2 Cor. xi. 24, 
etc.; 1 Thess. iit. 2). “The king was wroth.” 
Here is “the wrath of the Lamb.” The 
Roman armies that destroyed Jerusalem in 
A. D. 70, though led by Titus, were God's 
armies. They were the axe in His hand, 
and carried out His purpose. 

Tue Serconp-Bippen (ver. 8-10). For 
the full illustration of this part of our 
Lord’s parable, we must turn to the 
Epistles. Indeed, the whole teaching of 
Paul on the position of Gentiles in the 
Church hinges on these words and the 
thought they contain. When the Hebrew 
people used for their selfish and exclusive 
benefit the positiop and rights conceded to 
them in trust for mankind, it was necessary, 
not only to put them away, but to substi- 
tute for them another agency, and thus the 
Church was summoned into_ being, com- 
posed of believing Jews and Gentiles. The 
invitation, therefore, went forth to the 
Gentile world to join with the Spirit-moved 
Jews in composing the Body of Christ. 
The “highways” of the parable are the 
strategic centers of the world—cities like 
Antioch, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Rome. 
In these the invitation was made, not only 
to sit at the wedding feast, but to help 
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form the Church, the Bride. They which 
were bidden were not worthy, but alas, the 
Gentiles, in too many cases, were equally 
unworthy and turned aside (Acts xvii. 32). 
But there were notable exceptions. See, 
for instance, Acts xi. 21; xiii. 48, etc. The 
“worthiness,” of course, is that men do not 
refuse, for other than that we have none 
to plead. The question arises, How long 
will this offer continue to be extended to 
the Gentiles? Rom. xi. 25, 26, suggests 
solemn questionings. 

Tue Unarrayep Guest (ver. 10-14). 
There were “bad and good” gathered, as 
the result of the appeal in the highways. 
We gather from this, and from the fact 
of the bad preceding the good, that many 
who had been known for their disreputable 
life, the publicans and sinners of the Gentile 
world, were collected into churches, as well 
as those of good moral standing (1 Cor. 
vi. 11). The grace of Christ was needed 
by them all, and lifted them to the same 
level. 

The king’s inspection was, as the Greek 
word indicates, very searching. He looked 
each individually through and _ through. 
The guests were seated, but the feast was 
not begun. To what lengths will not men 
carry their self-deception! But they can- 
not escape those eyes, which are as a flame 
of fire (see Heb. iv. 12). The wedding 
garment had, according to the Oriental 
custom, been offered to this man, and 
definitely refused. It is that new character 
which is given to us in Christ Jesus, and of 
which the Apostle speaks so often (Rom. 
xiii. 14; Eph. iv. 24; Col. iii. 10). Are there 
not professing Christians still, who sit down 
at the Lord’s table, yet who have not. put 
on the robe of Christian consistency and 
purity? This robe is to be had only by 
faith in Christ. It is towards and upon 
them that believe (Rom. iii. 22); but it 
must be appropriated. 

“Fe was speechless.” He had no excuse! 
His action was evidently one of insolent 
bravado! The Love which spread the feast 
will be infinitely stern against those who 
do despite to the Spirit of His grace. 
“Bound,” so that he could not repeat the 
offense; “weeping,” i.e, endless regret; 
“onashing of teeth,” despair! 

GoLpEN Text: Many are called, but few 
are chosen. Matt. xxi. 14. 


THREE QUESTIONS. 


(September 18, Matt. xxii. 15-22, 34-46.) 


These discussions took place on the last 
day of our Lord’s public ministry, which 
seems to have begun at xxi. 18, and lasted 
to xxv. 46. Every effort was made by His 
opponents to entangle Him in His speech, 
that there might be a basis for accusing 
Him to Pilate. 

THE QuESTION AS TO TRIBUTE (ver. 15- 
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22). They sent their disciples, because they 
thought that Jesus would be less guarded in 
His reply. The Pharisees favored the 
restitution of the Herodian family, as 
against the Romans, and might be described 
as the patriotic party. The appeal to Christ 
as a true teacher, unaffected by personal 
considerations, was intended still further 
to put Him off His guard. It was as 
though they said: We want You to tell 
us the literal truth without fear or favor. 
You can do it freely in our presence. Jesus 
saw, however, that they were not approach- 
ing Him as seekers after truth, but to 
entangle Him. 

Every Jew was required to pay a denarius 
as poll tax. The Roman coins were in 
circulation, in token of the subjugation of 
the nation. Roman officials, Roman judges, 
Roman soldiers were in every city. To 
have denied them maintenance from the 
taxes would not only have brought Christ 
into collision with the rulers, but would 
have been unjust. They maintained order 
and administered justice. It was only right 
that the community, which profited by these 
things, should pay for them. 

Yet if our Lord were to have insisted 
too strenuously on the payment of taxes 
to the Romans, he would have forfeited 
the support of the patriots, who denounced 
their Roman conquerors, and held that 
opposition to them was a religious duty. 
Our Lord solved the question by an 
answer which astonished His interrogators 
beyond measure. 

We all owe much to the Cesar of our 
country. The machinery of modern life 
would come to an end without our public 
authorities, servants, post office, police, ete. 
We are bound, therefore, to supply not only 
the necessary finances, but our vote, loyalty, 
sympathy, and service on public bodies. 
Each citizen that can should give some 
portion of time and thought to public busi- 
ness. But there are other things that bear 
God’s superscription, such as the weekly 
rest day, our bodies and spirits, our home 
life, our time. Let us render these to 
Him as earnestly as politicians serve the 
state. 

THE QUESTION AS TO THE LAW (ver. 34- 
40). The object in this question was prob- 
ably to entice our Lord into a discussion as 
to the comparative importance of the Ten 
Commandments. Had He signalized any 
one, they might have been able to found 
a charge on His apparent neglect of others. 
Our Lord avoided this by quoting Deut. vi. 
5, and Ley. xix. 18, in which the duties of 
the First and Second Tables are summed 
up in the word Love. This anticipates 
Paul’s words in Rom. xiii. 8-10. We can 
all understand the appositeness of the reply. 
If a mother entrusts her baby to a servant- 
girl, she will say, Don’t do this, Don’t do 
that. But if the girl afterwards has a 
baby of her own, her love will guide her 


in what she is to provide and what to avoid. 
Law is needless where love is supreme. 

THE QUESTION AS TO THE PLACE OF 
Curist (ver. 41-46). In this, the last stage 
in the controversy, our Lord turned the 
tables on His opponents. He became the 
Questioner, putting a puzzle which had 
already aroused considerable debate: “What 
think ye of the Christ?” (R. V.) There 
are two threads of prophecy closely inter- 
woven in the Old Testament, the one 
describing the lowliness and humiliation, 
the other the exaltation of the Messiah. 
The religious leaders of the time refused 
to consider the former, dwelling only on 
the latter. Our Lord combined the two. 
Did not this suggest that Christ’s fulfilment 
of the intricate lock of prophecy proved 
Him to be “the key of David” ? 

What think ye of Christ? What did 
His predecessors think—Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Malachi? Through- 
out the Old Testament the whole current 
of type, prediction, and promise looked 
toward Him. What did His contempo- 
raries think? Ask Nathanael, Peter, 
Thomas, Judas, Pilate, Paul, and John, the 
beloved apostle. It is impossible to review 
all the tributes paid to our Lord by those 
who were most intimately associated with 
Him during His earthly ministry, and which 
were published when the majority of them 
were still living, without being impressed 
with their unanimous homage to Him, as 
the Man of men. What have His succes- 
sors (so far as chronology goes) thought? 
Take the testimony of martyrs and re- 
formers, of preachers and teachers, of the 
leaders of all the churches; or turn the 
pages of any hymnal, which enshrines the 
noblest thoughts of Christians of every age; 
and from all, the tribute of homage and 
love rises to our Saviour, as Son of God 
and Son of man, the Sovereign Lord, be- 
neath Whose feet all enemies will one day 
be put. It is always good in this connec- 
tion to quote the beautiful words, with 
which Charles Lamb closed a discussion: 
“Gentlemen, if Goethe, or Napoleon, or 
any of the great ones of antiquity were to 
come into this room, we should all stand 
to our feet; but if Jesus Christ were to 
enter, we should all fall upon our knees.’ 

Compare our Lord with all other men, 
and how great the contrast! For all others 
you must make some apology, but His char- 
acter is without flaw or stain. Others 
lack balance; there is a tendency to exag- 
gerate this or that quality, whereas in 
Christ there is a perfect blending of all. 
Think of His sinlessness and yet His 
sympathy with sinners. Think of His 
purity and yet His gentleness. Think of 
His high claims and yet His lowly meek- 
ness—David’s Son, and yet David’s King. 
It is impossible to account for these con- 
trasts, except by admitting that though 
born of the line of David, according to the 
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flesh, He was what He was declared to be, 
the Son of God, by the resurrection from 
the grave (Rom. i. 1-4). Place Him where 
the Father has placed Him. He is worthy, 
because He has loosed us from our sins and 
conquered our foes (Rev. 1. 5, 6). 


GotpeEN Text: Render therefore unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesars; and 
unto God the things that are God’s. Mati. 
HAN, 25, 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


(September 25, Gal. v. 15-26.) 


One of the worst “works of the flesh” is 
enumerated towards the end of this sad 
, dark list—“drunkenness” and “revellings.” 

The longer one realizes the ravages of 
alcohol, the more eager one becomes that 
every young person should be warned and 
pledged against it. Each Sunday school 
teacher should set the example of pledged 
total abstinence, and should challenge his 
class at the close of the lesson to take the 
right side, by ‘the definite signing of a 
pledge. Notice that at the close of the 
enumeration of “the fruit of the Spirit,” 
“temperance” stands out in clear-cut out- 
line, but it probably includes a wider range 
than from strong drink, and denotes self- 
control generally. Too often a man will 
boast his abstinence from alcohol, but be 
absolutely without self-control in the 
matter of overeating or avarice or boast- 
ful vainglory. 

THe FLesH. What is it? Paul gives a 
good definition in Rom. vii. 18. “In me, 
that is, in my flesh.” Evidently then, the 
flesh is 1e—my will, my opinion, my choice, 
my way, my house, my dress, my wealth. 
1 John ii. 16 says that “the lust of the flesh,” 
like “the lust of the eyes and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father but of the world; 
and the world passeth away.” By spelling 
the word flesh backward and dropping the 
h, we get self. We could hardly wish for 
a better definition. Flesh is selfishness; 
and the lust of the flesh is the inordinate, 
excessive and incessant desire for selfish 
gratification apart from and in spite of 
the well-being of all others. 

Tue Works oF THE FresH. This prin- 
ciple of self-love is very masterful in us all, 
and lies at the root of all the evil things 
mentioned in ver. 19-21. Reduce each 
down to its essence, and you will find “I” 
or “i,’ but whether written in a capital 
letter or not, it is the tiny insect in the 
fruit, which will presently corrupt the 
whole. We ought to be very careful not 
to pamper it in little children, or growing 
boys and girls: Of course they must be en- 
couraged with words of commendation 
when they have done their best. But we 
must not “cause one of these little ones to 
offend,” or add to the inevitable battle of 
after years, by extravagant praise, by 
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speaking in excessive terms of them in 
their presence or by multiplying opportu- 
nities of display (see ver. 26). 

THe Doom or THE Fiesu. Those that 
belong to Christ must crucify it. We must 
say of it, as the Jews of our Lord: “Away 
with it, crucify it.’ The death of the Cross 
is lingering, painful, and full of degrada- 
tion and shame. But there is no alterna- 
tive. “Jesus said unto his disciples, If any 
man will come after me, let him deny. him- 
self and take up his cross, and follow me.” 
When Peter denied his Master, he said: 
“T do not know the man,” and whenever 
the self-life appears, we must turn our back 
on it, and refuse to recognize it. But 
since it is impossible to preserve always this 
uncompromising antagonism, we may take 
great encouragement from the words: “The 
Spirit lusteth against the flesh.” 

THe ANTAGONIST OF THE SELF-LIFE. “The 
Spirit” means, of course, the Holy Spirit, 
1e., the Spirit of Christ. If we desire to 
be delivered from the power of the flesh, 
we must walk by the Spirit (ver. 16), be 
led by the Spirit (ver. 18), and live by 
the Spirit (ver. 25). The reason is that 
the Holy Spirit is the Fountain of “love, 
joy, peace,” etc., and where these are, “the 
works of the flesh” are impossible. Open 
your heart to the Holy Spirit and at once 
a tide of these gracious emotions will 
enter, as the ocean tides fill the holes that 
children dig on the shore. 

When influenza was claiming thousands 
of victims, a friend of mine, hearing that 
eucalyptus was a perfect safeguard, satu- 
rated his handkerchief and clothes. with 
eucalyptus oil. He was enveloped by an 
atmosphere of it. The résult was, that 
when the microbes of disease came towards 


.his person they were met by a perfect 


envelope of eucalyptus, and the battle was 
fought out in the air rather than in his 
blood. So those who are “filled with the 
Spirit’ are “hid with Christ in God.” 
There is perpetual conflict, but as the flesh 
lusts for predominance it is met and over- 
powered by the Spirit of love, joy, and 
peace, so that the self-life cannot do as it 
otherwise would. 

The main point for us is not to be nega- 
tive but positive, not to fight the flesh but 
live in the Spirit. The glorious life of 
Christ, revealed to us, and in us, will make 
us oblivious to the appeals and attrac- 
tions of the self-life (see 2 Cor. v. 14-17). 
Soldiers have been known to be so filled 
with the fever of the battle, as to be abso- 
lutely ignorant of the wound which had 
gashed open their flesh. Dr. Chalmers, 
sitting on a coach on a dangerous road in 
Scotland, saw the driver lash his horses 
which had been startled into sudden panic. 
The sharp pain of the whip made them 
forget their fright. The great preacher 
coined the phrase, “the expulsive power of 
a new affection.” This is what the Holy 
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Spirit does for us, so filling us with the 
love of Christ, that self-life has no chance. 
“T am crucified,” said Paul, and “Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 

Notice that we are called to live, walk, 
and be led by the Spirit. These are all 
active. Mere dreaming or emotionalism 
will not help us. But if only we will do 
things, say things, pray things, as the 
Spirit suggests, almost without knowing 
it we shall find ourselves being borne to 
the top of unscalable cliffs as by eagles’ 
wings. The Lord God will make our feet 
as hinds’ feet (see Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxil. 
11-13; Hab. iii. 19). 

GoLtpEN TExt: Jf we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit. Gal. v. 25. 


THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS. 
(October 2, Matt. xxv. 1-13.) 


(1) Our Lord will come again, “without 
sin, unto salvation,’ and will set up a king- 
dom which can never be moved, and from 
which everything that hurts or defiles will 
be forever excluded. Then our world will 
shout for joy, for there shall be but one 
King throughout her whole compass. (2) 
Our Lord comes in great events, revolutions 
of thought, the fall of ancient dynasties, 
and the great changes that affect men’s 
minds. (3), He may come to us in the 
sudden stroke of disaster and _ death. 
Three times in these two chapters, He bids 
us watch (xxiv. 42, 44; xxv. 13). The 
attitude of the whole Church and of each 
individual should be one of expectation, 
looking toward the Orient sky and waiting 
for the first flush of dawn. Note that it 
was “at midnight” that the bridegroom 
came. Shakespeare calls it, “The keystone 
in the arch of night.” When least ex- 
pected, as a thief in the night! When the 
hour of irremediable disaster seems heavi- 
est, “Behold, the bridegroom cometh!” 

The chapter, of which this is part, con- 
tains three great parables, in each of which 
stress is laid on the sin of not doing. It is 
the virgin who does not provide the oil, 
the steward who does not attend to his 
lord’s interests, and they who have not 
fed the hungry, etc., who are excluded from 
the kingdom of heaven, ie, the rule of 
Christ on earth. Men judge those who do 
wrong, but Christ those who fail to do 
right. It is not enough for you to be a 
stainless soul, innocent of evil; you must 
be in possession of the oil. A mere nega- 
tion is not enough, the positive must be 
present, or you will find yourself at last 
excluded from His Kingdom. The lessons 
of the parable will appear if we deal with 
the fatal omission, the sleep, and the irrep- 
arable loss of the foolish virgins. 

(1) Tuer Fatat Omisston. “No oil!” 
The lamps, of course, stand for our Chris- 
tian profession, our position in the Church, 
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our membership with fellow-believers, our 
accepting the character and designation of 
Christian. The light in the lamp is the 
outshedding of Christian influence on the 
world. Shakespeare alludes to the light of 
a “good deed in a naughty world.” The 
oil betokens something beneath. It is the 
possession of something deeper, the pres- 
ence of an inward principle, the deep store 
of nourishment, which climbs up to the 
wick, and reveals itself in the light of life. 
In a word, the oil stands here, as through- 
out Scripture, for the Holy Spirit (1 John 
ii. 20). There are people who under a 
passing religious emotion may appear to 
have the light of true religion. But it is a 
passing emotion, which fades away after 
a little time; and in ceasing to exist proves 
that it was never real. This is the cause 
of the failure of the seed on the rocky 
soil (Matt. xiii. 20). This is the reason 
why certain professors, who were never 
possessors, will be cast out at last (Luke 
vi. 46). 

Some are always laying stress on the 
lamp and the wick, thinking of their out- 
ward conduct and. speech, very punctilious 
and correct in performing the duties of 
religion; but they have no power for per- 
sistence; their religious life is in appear- 
ance and not in heart. Though they appear 
fair to the eye, they do not draw their 
piety from fellowship with Christ, but from 
their own resolutions and endeavors. The 
whole stress is on the external before men, 
and not the internal before God. 

It is sad indeed how long this self-decep- 
tion may continue. It may last until the 
soul meets Christ. These foolish virgins 
apparently were not aware of their fatal 
omission, until the bridegroom came. May 
we infer that five out of ten of our pro- 
fessing Church members, who seem as 
pure and earnest as the rest, may be abso- 
lutely deceived, and may continue in that 
condition till awakened at the Bride- 
groom’s advent? We must not press the 
analogy too far, and yet many of the 
parables seem to teach that lesson. All the 
fish were caught in the net, but many had 
to be thrown away. The tares grew with 
the wheat, but had to be gathered out and 
burned. The goats mingled with the sheep, 
till the shepherd separated them (see 2 Cor. 
Xie oy)e 

Tue Steep. The sleep was not the best, 
but it is not blamed. The delay caused the 
lamps to flicker out, and overpowered the 
watchers. Perhaps our Lord meant to 
suggest that His advent would be delayed 
beyond the reckoning of the early Church, 
and that the Church would lose its keen 
sense of expectancy. There was a dis- 
tinction, however, between the slumbering 
of the five wise and the sleep of the five 
foolish. We know what slumber is. 
Whilst watching we catch a little sleep, but 
the ear is on the alert for the beloved foot- 
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step. “I sleep,” the bride says, “but my 
heart waketh” (Cant. v. 2). So when the 
Holy Spirit is in our heart, we may not be 
always looking out, but we are always 
ready. The fisherman’s wife cannot be 
always on the. jetty, but she is in the home 
preparing for her husband’s coming. In 
the heavy sleep of the foolish virgins, we 
have the deep lethargy of carnal security, 
the dead sleep of indifference and forget- 
fulness. It is like Saul’s (1 Sam. xxvi. 7). 
Tue [rRETRIEVABLE Loss. The midnight 
cry was followed immediately by the bride- 
groom’s advent. There was no interval 
between the two. Note the suddenness of 
it, the terrified awakening, the startled look 
at the expiring flame, the exclamation of 
te 
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dread and horror, the appeal to the wise. 
Another person’s religion will not avai! 
us at the last. Every one must stand for 
himself. The child will not be able to 
enter the presence of God with the religion 
which cost his parent tears and blood. You 
must have God’s grace for yourself. The 
shop was shut as upon a holy day, ie, the 
infinite supply of the grace of God, which 
may be purchased without money and with- 
out price, was unobtainable. When once 
the opportunities of the present life have 
been squandered, there is no compensation. 
The loss is irretrievable. 

GoLtpEN Text: Be ye therefore ready 
also: for the Son of man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not. Luke xii. 4o. 


PELVSOLRAIIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Centers. 


Every life has its center. It does not take 
a long conversation with a man to find out 
what that center is. If it is wealth, he 
talks of money; if fame, he enthuses over 
its glories; if pleasure, he is always sug- 
gesting some new form of amusement. 
His whole thought revolves around these 
self-chosen selfish centers, and just as the 
spirit of Raphael entered into his pupils, so 
the spirit of the sordid things of this life 
will enter the life of a man or woman who 
might otherwise live, as Raphael did, 
gloriously and forever. Oh, that some 
mandate from on high might be issued that 
would forever brand these false centers of 
life! But is there not one? “Seek those 
things which are above.” “Set your affec- 
tions on things above.’ Seek first to be 
one of the learners in Christ’s inner circle, 
for it is He alone Who can teach you how 
to be the greatest blessing to others and 
get the greatest happiness for yourself. 


OK * * * * 


There are certain dangerous gases which 
from their weight fall downward to the 
floor or ground, making it destructive for 
a dog to go through, but safe for a man 
if he carries his head erect. Selfishness 
produces naught but poisonous gases— 
therefore a self-centered life is doomed. 
Out of Christ is death, into Him is life. 
Then let us keep our heads and hearts, yea, 
feet and hands in the orbit of Christ’s life- 
saving and blessed unselfishness. For, be- 
lieve me, there are no life-giving supplies 
anywhere else in the universe and there 
is no limit in quantity or variety to the 
supplies that come from One Who is at 
the same time a Friend and Brother. | 


When Jacques de Lesseps started in his 
aeroplane flight across the English Chan- 
nel a little while ago, “a great pall of mist 
and tumbling clouds covered the Channel.” 
His first act was to raise his machine 1000 
feet above all this, into the sunlight. He 
thus made the flight and landing with 
great ease as well as success. Is there not 
in the venture of de Lesseps a lesson for 
us all? There was no great mystery or 
difficulty in his gaining a place in the air 
where he could fly with ease and rapidity. 
He simply chose the way above the mist 
and clouds. In the same way we can and 
must choose our centers of life if success 
is at last to crown them. 


Naturalization. 


“A few months ago,’ said a returned 
tourist, “I stood on the deck of an incom- 
ing vessel with others, shading my eyes to 
catch sight of the homeland. At length 
one said: ‘I see it—Sandy Hook yonder; 
see it? Ah, that’s God’s country!’ and 
there was not one among us who did not 
echo in his inmost heart—‘God’s country.’ ” 
The first step in naturalization should be 
in impressing the new comers with the fact 
that this in truth is God’s country. There 
is no better place to begin than with the 
first foreigner you meet. 


* * * * * 


Yes, America is “the land of the free,” 
but not a freedom of one denomination or 
sect. Our freedom is civil, social and reli- 
gious, but never personal. Citizens of 
God’s country, do net your hearts burn at 
the recent action of the supreme court of 
Jllinois in issuing a mandamus prohibiting 
prayer, Bible reading and the singing of 
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hymns in all the public schools in that 
state? How can morality, truth, honesty, 
equal rights and many other fundamental 
principles of citizenship be taught without 
the Book, or the mention of the Name 
upon which the principles of our govern- 
ment were founded? You and I must see 
to it that this does not happen within the 
scope of our influence. 


“Of the people, by the people, for the 
people”—is there in this sentence or in any 
other sentence in the constitution a loop- 
hole for that personal freedom which many 
foreigners expect as they land upon our 
shores, and alas! for which many Ameri- 
can-born men are clamoring—freedom to 
do as they please without regard to the 
laws, or rights of others? It is of great 
importance that “naturalization” should 
mean equal rights to all, and not the privi- 
lege “to sell my vote” as was the reason 
given by one who wanted to become an 
American citizen. 


* * * * * ~ 


He does most to properly naturalize the 
newcomer who does most to Christianize 
him. The first ballot ever cast in our na- 
tional history was in the cabin of the May- 
flower, in mid ocean. The records of this 
begin and end with “In the name of God. 
Amen.” This ballot meant that the gov- 
ernment of the “unborn colony” in Amer- 
ica should be founded upon the Decalogue 
and the Sermon on the Mount. And it 
was, and is to-day. And though signs of 
disintegration are very pronounced in some 
quarters, take this for granted: God’s word 
will never return unto Him void. 


The Devil. 


Although the history of the devil is ob- 
scure, there are some facts about him ap- 
parent to all: 

lst. There is a spirit or influence of 
evil forever contending with the good. 

2d. The personal existence of this in- 
fluence for bad is clearly set forth in the 
Scriptures. 

3d. By whatever name the devil is called 
he is always the same spirit of evil. 

4th. He stands at the head of a vast 
army of demons, of whom he is the ruler. 


Sth. His final overthrow is predicted 
and certain. 
* * x * * 


A young ambitious man, just entering 
the medical profession, could, by a very 
slight modification of principle, have gained 
for himself a high position. This is what 
he said: “You see I could not do it; I had 
to live with myself.” It is an easy matter 
for those who are not living with them- 
selves to disbelieve in a personal devil, but 
let a man get right down to the, business 
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of living with himself three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year and a personal 
devil becomes a serious reality. 


* * * * * 


During the Tweed exposures a few years 
ago, it was said that George W. Jones, 
editor and proprietor of the New York 
Times, was called into the room and of- 
fered $5,000,000 for the suppression of cer- 
tain incriminating documents that his paper 
proposed to publish. “I don’t think the 
devil will ever make a higher bid for me,” 
said Mr. Jones, “but I should feel that I 
had sold myself to him and know that I 
was a rascal. I cannot consider your of- 


fer.” This is what one writer calls, “fac- 
ing the devil without flinching.” 
* * * * * 

The devil is an arch challenger. The 

temptations with which he _ challenges 


us are well arranged and capable of wide 
adaptation. As soon as we outgrow one, 
he has another, a little more alluring, a 
little subtler. He magnetizes the least ser- 
vice we give him through mistake, and em- 
powers every service we yield him know- 
ingly. There is no getting away from his 
temptations but by prayer, no resistance 
of them except by Scripture which has 
become a part of our very life. These 
form a Divine armor, upon which his 
challenges fall with as little effect as the 
snowflake that falls upon the granite rock. 


Pride. 


Some gold coins do not “ring” when 
thrown upon a hard substance. This is 
due to the presence of an air bubble, which 
entered the coin when it was cast at the 
mint. The air bubble of pride prevents 
many a Christian from ringing true when 
thrown up against some distasteful and dis- 
agreeable duty. 


* * * xk * 


In South Africa a plant which grows on 
stony ground so closely resembles a peb- 
ble that many strangers have taken it to 
be a stone. Pride also leads to deception. 
It sometimes forms so large a part of our 
virtues as to be taken for them. Pride 
mney be the top-knot of humility and mor- 
ality. 


If you want to know the relation that 
pride sustains to greatness, read the biogra- 
phies of great men. 

If you want to subdue your pride, think 
often of God and His almightiness. 

If you want to prove your humility, 
watch with what grace you receive the 
opinions of others. 

If you desire to see your soul in its 
nakedness, take off the garment of pride. 

If you do not feel’ your unworthiness, 
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you are in no condition to pray for the 
things you need. 

If you do not want to commit an un- 
speakable folly, approach not your God 
with a high look and proud heart. 


A young clergyman who was sent to a 
small country church said to himself as 
he looked over the poorly clad, illiterate 
audience, “Dear me, what a dreadful thing 
it will be if I have to bury myself with my 
talents here in this place for any length 
of time.” At the close of the sermon, an 
old deacon arose and prayed: “O Lord, 
help this inexperienced and unprofitable 
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young minister to so improve and become 
so proficient that in time he may be worthy 
of remaining as the permanent pastor of 
this church.” Christian equality is one of 
the most necessary qualifications in those 
who seek to teach others the way of life. 


In the eyes of the law the thumb is worth 
one fourth as much as the whole hand, 
because it adds grace and beauty, besides 
helping to keep the fingers in their places. 
Such is the value of humility to the Chris- 
tian graces. Even pride itself when kept 
in place by humility, becomes a grace, add- 
ing to the usefulness of all other graces. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


“LINE UPON LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT.” 


Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


Thursday, lst. Hebrews xi. 23 to 29. 


These studies of the Pentateuch have 
now occupied nearly two years. They 
cover that primary period of sacred history 
which contains the annals, not of the 
Hebrew nation only, but of the human 
race. Before beginning the study of the 
secondary period, which reaches from the 
death of Moses and the succession of 
Joshua and occupation of Canaan to the 
exile and partial return of the captives, 
and covering a thousand years whose only 
record is in the sacred books from Joshua 
to Esther, a backward glance over the 
ground we have traversed seems both need- 
ful and helpful. Such a review will en- 
able us to see events in their mutual rela- 
tions more clearly, and to grasp more firm- 
ly and hold more permanently the great 
lessons of this first epoch of biblical his- 
tory. 

First of all, it may be well to consider 
some of the perplexing and difficult ques- 
tions which the narrative suggests, and 
which have led not a few seriously to doubt 
its accuracy; for we are persuaded that 
many of these perplexities are needless, or 
capable of easy solution. Like the lions 
which alarmed Christian at a distance, but 
proved chained and harmless as he ap- 


proached them, so, many scriptural enig- 
mas which at first sight appear formidable, 
on eee inspection are found no enigmas 
at all. 

Special interest attaches to the Penta- 
teuch for three reasons: (1) because it 
forms a sort of stately vestibule to the 
whole temple of Holy Scripture; (2) be- 
cause the themes here treated have a high 
intrinsic interest and importance; (3) be- 
cause here is found, in germ, the whole 
scheme of redemptive grace which it is the 
design of the books that follow to develop. 

From every point of view it commands 
attention. Here are the earliest recoids of 
universal history, nowhere else supplied. 
Here are the first prophetic forecasts of the 
whole future of the race, and especially 
the Kingdom of God. Here is what War- 
burton calls “The Divine Legation of 
Moses,” the one man who, next to the God- 
Man, has most influenced the history and 
destiny of the race, and who stands out as 
perhaps the greatest man it has produced. 

Moses has never had his true place ac- 
corded him in the Temple of Fame. 
Whether considered as historian, legislator, 
ruler, judge, teacher, or statesman, he 
seems rele eminent in all departments. 
His career moulded not only the religious 
thought and life of a great people but the 
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civilization of the ages, and his legislation 
affects the code of every enlightened na- 
tion of the world. At the same time, his 
private and personal character challenges 
a higher admiration than even his public 
virtues. He was intellectually a giant, an 
orator, a philosopher, a poet; so intimate a 
friend of God, and so devoted to His cause 
that he was admitted to a close and pro- 
longed fellowship such as no other man 
ever knew, before or since. His wisdom 
and patience in dealing with an undisci- 
plined nation just emerging from centuries 
of bondage; his self-control and mastery 
of the situation; his almost inexhaustible 
resources and versatility of adaptation; and, 
above all, his self-forgetfulness and self- 
effacement lift him to the highest level of 
human attainment. No man ever made 
such a sacrifice as he did when he re- 
nounced all the honors and dignities, treas- 
ures and pleasures of a royal palace, with 
prospects of a throne, to share the sorrows 
and poverty of a pilgrim people, a nation 
of redeemed slaves. 

No wonder the master strategy of the 
adversary has been directed to the impeach- 
ment of the whole character and value of 
the books of Moses, and even to the denial 
of his existence as a proper historic per- 
sonage. But greater is the mystery that 
so many professed believers and teachers 
of the truth could be ensnared by these 
Satanic devices. 


Friday, 2nd. Matthew iv. 1 to 11. 


It is significant that our Lord’s first con- 
spicuous testimony to the authenticity and 
authority of the Old Testament was espe- 
cially to the Pentateuch, by His threefold 
quotation from it in His temptation; and 
that subsequently He expressly set His seal 
still more broadly upon Moses’ writings, 
their testimony to Himself, and the duty 
of putting faith in them. Yet, so deter- 
mined has been the effort to undermine the 
authority of the Pentateuch that, in order 
to do this, the authority of our Lord Him- 
self has also been impugned. It was seen 
to be impossible to destroy faith in the 
writings of Moses while His endorsement 
of them stands unchallenged; and so the 
only resort was the desperate one of im- 
pugning His testimony by insinuating 
doubts of His intelligence! In the famous 
Kenosis theory—that in His “self-empty- 
ing” He parted with His omniscience and 
so consented to share human ignorance— 
He is made to reflect, even in His teaching, 
the traditions, superstitions and errors of 
His day; and upon this basis is rested an 
indirect denial of the authority of His tes- 
timony, and hence of its value as touching 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch and 
all the claim of these books to-.an inspired 
character! 

Nothing is more remarkable and inexpli- 
cable in the nearly twenty centuries of 
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Church history than the apathy and lethargy 
of the Church as a whole to the progress 
of this deadly heresy. Not that this is the 
first time these books have been decried as 
a work of imposture or denounced as a 
collection of fables, but the assailants have 
in past times been English and continental 
deists, or professed rationalists and infidels, 
but in the present day the attack is from 
another quarter: a new army of allies has 
appeared on the battlefield, bearing the ban- 
ner and wearing the uniform of professed 
believers, and even nominal preachers and 
teachers of the Word of God; fulfilling 
Paul’s prediction to the elders of Ephesus: 
“Also of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things, to draw away dis- 
ciples after them”; and the companion 
prophecy of Peter: “There shall be false 
teachers among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction. And many 
shall follow their pernicious ways; by rea- 
son of whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of.” 


Saturday, 3rd. Psalm cxix. 89 to 104. 


Meanwhile “the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure.” As the Word of God has hith- 
erto outlived all assault, and the theories 
and false philosophies which have been the 
weapons of assault have successively 
proved ineffectual, so it will be with this 
latest and deadliest form of assault. It is 
very noticeable how even “the stones” have 
been “crying out.” The wisdom and good- 
ness of God have been marvelously mani- 
fest in the defense and confirmation of the 
faith, New and unexpected sources of 
light and information have been opened up, 
particularly in the department of archeol- 
ogy. Exploration, sometimes carried on 
either in an indifferent or even hostile spirit 
to discredit the Word of God, has estab- 
lished rather than demolished Scriptural 
testimony. Scientific research has, some- 
times unwillingly and unwittingly, become 
a witness to the accuracy of the Bible. 
Geology, physiology, ethnology and philol- 
ogy, for example, have been found rather 
to confirm than impeach the story of crea- 
tion and of the beginnings of the human 
race, speech and civilization. The witness 
of the monuments has been conceded even 
by some previously sceptical critics, like 
Professor Sayce, to be on the side of the 
Inspired Word. In several directions spe- 
cial emphasis has thus been given to the 
biblical narrative, and a few particulars we 
may record. 

1. The history of the patriarchs is es- 
tablished by the discovery that the very 
same style of manners and customs set 
forth in the Pentateuch even now prevails 
among the nomadic tribes of the East. It 
has pleased the Lord that these ancient 
habits of life should be singularly stereo- 
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typed, almost fossilized, through the ages 
as though to present a perpetual confirma- 
tion of Holy Writ. 

2. The numerous existing remains, 
known as the “monuments,” illustrate such 
periods as those of the bondage in Egypt, 
the history of Joseph and the marked 
events that preceded and led to the Exodus, 
as also the later history of the divided king- 
dom and the double captivity. The minute 
and exact consistency of the biblical records 
with archeological discoveries is more and 
more surprising and increasing constantly. 
in proof as every new discovery comes to 
light. 

3. Special mention should be made of 
the extraordinary results of explorations 
in ‘Assyria, Babylonia, more recently in 
Bashan, etc., where ancient cities built of 
huge stones and now unearthed by the 
spade, are unexpectedly bringing to us 
marvelous vindication of statements in the 
Word of God which have been most as- 
sailed by rationalistic writers. It is not too 
much to say that many of the higher criti- 
cal theories which have been ridden almost 
to death by their inventors are being rid- 
dled by the bullets of explorers. 


Sunday, 4th. Psalm cxix. 129 to 136. 


The account in the Pentateuch has been 
subject to frequent assault upon the ground 
of inherent improbability and incredibility ; 
and at some of the objections strongly 
urged against it we purpose to glance be- 
fore passing to other books: 

It is said: 


“The Hebrews were practically slaves in 
Egypt, occupied in some districts with agricul- 
ture, but chiefly with the coarsest kind of 
manual labor—making bricks for public build- 
ings under the lash, with the exception of a 
few of their leaders. How did they acquire 
the knowledge and skill requisite for the 
elaborate art work of the tabernacle? (Ex. 
xxvi-xxviii.) Bezaleel and Aholiab were men 
specially gifted, but they had a large com- 
pany working under them, Were they all 
miraculously endowed?” 


In reply to this inquiry, as to many others 
of like character, it may be said: : 

(1) The historic annals are very brief, 
and there must be large omissions and si- 
lences as to matters not necessary for the 
main purpose of the inspired narrative. 
We know almost nothing either of the hun- 
dreds of years of the abode of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, or of the daily life of these 
millions through the forty years of their 
wilderness journey. Sometimes they tar- 
ried for days and even months where, be- 
yond the fact of such encampment and the 
name of the station, we have no account 
of their sojourn. : Ses 

(2) We know very little of the condition, 
relative rank and employment of the people 
while in Egypt. It is a mere assumption, 
and quite unreasonable, to suppose that all 
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these millions were treated as_ slaves. 
Probably those who were reduced to such 
a low state of servile bondage were from 
the lowest of the people. The Israelites 
appear to have been thoroughly organized, 
even while in Egypt. The probability is 
that the people were engaged in a great 
variety of trades and callings. No doubt 
Moses, being in the royal family, assisted 
many of his fellow countrymen to attain 
positions which both ranked high and 
proved lucrative. We cannot imagine the 
princes, heads of tribes and principal men 
of the families all set at the drudgery of 
brick making; and they may have accumu- 
lated more or less of property, outside of 
flocks and herds. 


Monday, 5th. Psalm cxix. 65 to 72. 


Another question raised is: 


“Where did the Israelites get all the costly 
material used with such prodigal abundance? 
They ‘borrowed’ (i. e. fraudulently seized) 
jewels and raiment which the Egyptian women 
happened to have on at the midnight hour; 
but that could have been only a small fraction 
of what they afterward used, and none of it 
of the richness which appeared on the cur- 
tains, and priests’ garments, vessels, etc.; and 
of the great quantity of shittim wood used, 
there was none at hand. Where, in the wil- 
derness, did they find the various metals 
needed—brass, copper, iron, steel—the spices 
and oils, onyx and other stones, and the dyes 
for curtains, etc.? Where did they cast the 
golden calf and brazen serpent, melting and 
moulding the latter, under the urgency of 
every moment, during which the plague was 
raging?” 


In reply to this inquiry, first of all, there 
is no ground for interpreting the “borrow- 
ing” as “fraudulent seizure.’ The word 
means to ask or demand; and the best con- 
struction is that they demanded of the 
Egyptians, in justice and as the price of 
their withdrawal, that they should be paid 
some sort of indemnity for all the long 
years, perhaps centuries, of uncompensated 
labor. Moreover, it is incredible that this 
demand was made upon, or met by, the 
women, at that midnight hour, from what 
raiment and jewelry they happened to have 
on at the time—which would probably. be 
limited to nightdresses! We construe this 
demand as made by Moses and Aaron, offi- 
cially, and responded to, not by a few indi- 
viduals or families simply, but by the gov- 
ernment—Pharaoh and his councilors; and 
hence the form of payment—that which was 
at once most valuable and easy of convey- 
ance, precious metals and stones. 

We have only to take it for granted that 
the history is very fragmentary and read, 
between the lines, what is the natural, ra- 
tional filling up of the outline, and most of 
our difficulties will disappear. 

Aaron seems to have understood the art 
of casting in metal; and a golden calf or 
brazen serpent could easily and in a short 
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time be moulded, with a knowledge of cast- 
ing, and may have been very crude. There 
is no hint that either of these was artistic. 


Tuesday, 6th. Psalm cxix. 1 to 16. 


Another question raised is as follows: 


“At the close of the wilderness sojourn the 
new generation had great battles with enemies, 
well trained in all the arts of warfare of that 
age, and with the best weapons. Where did 
the Hebrews get their weapons—not only bows 
and arrows for attack at a distance, but 
swords, etc., for slaughter? At the massacre 
of the women they spared the virgins, but 
these had also been familiar with all the 
abominations of the heathen, with their vice 
and idolatry, and would corrupt the young 
men who married them and the girls with 
whom they associated. Was that God’s order, 
or Moses’ mistake?”’ 


Here again we must remember our limi- 
tations in the exceeding brevity of the nar- 
rative. As to the battles, it may well be 
doubted whether most of the foes with 
whom they contended were trained war- 
riors. Amalek, for instance, acted the part 
of cowards, for they fell upon the rear of 
the marching columns where the weak and 
infirm and aged, with the women and chil- 
dren, would be found—not a very strong 
proof of either valiant or skilled combat- 
ants (Deut. xxv. 17, 18). 

If the Hebrews pursued the mechanic arts 
in Egypt, they had learned how to work in 
metals and make their own weapons. 

As to the sparing of the virgins, etc., 
those who had remained virgins could have 
had thus far very little to do with the 
abominable idolatries of those lands and 
times, and the flagrant licentiousness which 
was inseparable from idol worship; and it 
was probably judged that their incorpora- 
tion with the Hebrew people would subject 
them to constant moral and religious re- 
straints and training in the true faith. We 
are not told how far in details Moses was 
divinely directed; but in this he may have 
acted on his own judgment, weighing well 
the whole matter as a legislator and ruler. 


Wednesday, 7th. Psalm xix. 


Another inquiry has been raised as to 
the immense numbers of cattle and sheep: 


“Where did the Hebrews find grazing and 
pasture for them in the small circuit through 
which they moved? What use had they, in 
any case, for them (Num. xxxii. 1) where 
there was no market, such as our ranchmen 
have in our great cities? And when —the 
people murmured about the lack of flesh meat, 
why had they not killed and eaten their own 
beef and mutton, instead of waiting for God 
to send them quails?” ; 


As to cattle, we know little about their 
numbers. The Reubenites’ and Gadites’ 
“great multitude of cattle’ may be only a 
comparative statement, as compared. with 
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other tribes. During this prolonged stay 
in the wilderness, the Israelites encamped, 
it is believed, for months and even years 
where good pasture and plenty of water 
were at hand. One reason why Moses be- 
sought Hobab to go with Israel, that in the 
wilderness he might be to them “instead of 
eyes,’ was because, being so familiar with 


the whole peninsula, he could guide them: 


to the best districts for encamping. 

As to the killing of cattle, etc., it must 
be borne in mind that such killing of cattle 
would necessitate either immediate entire 


consumption, or the preservation of meat— | 


the latter being impossible in a tropical 
climate. On the other hand, quails, which 
belong to the class of wild game, could be 
kept for a limited time, if needful, without 
decay, and the quantity of flesh was so con- 
veniently small as to be at once fully used 
for food. 

There has been no attempt in the fore- 
going remarks to answer all the problems 
of the Pentateuch, but only to hint a few 
possible and probable solutions to the ques- 
tions sometimes raised. The attitude of 
the writer of these notes has been, all his 
life, to assume the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of the narrative; and, therefore, the 
wisdom of God in all divinely directed laws 
and usages. Then, if a perplexity arises, 
quietly wait until some explanation can be 
found. It is not wise to evade perplexing 
questions, as even commentators often do; 
but it is still more unwise to conclude 
hastily that there is no rational solution 
simply because as yet none has been sug- 
gested. Reverence makes us humble. 


Thursday, 8th. Psalm i. 


Few, if any, helps to holy living tran- 
scend, or even equal, in importance, the 
vital necessity of a thorough study of the 
sacred Scriptures. This has, in every age, 
proved the sovereign antidote for all errors, 
both in doctrine and deportment, and the 
indispensable means of all close communion 
with God. It is the companion and com- 
plement of the prayer habit: in the Word, 
God speaks to us; in the closet, we speak 
to God, and how often hear Him respond! 

Hence the corresponding need and im- 
portance of adopting the best methods for 
such study. The analytic is both promi- 
nent and popular, and very helpful in dis- 
cerning details, discovering the true hidden 
meanings, and arranging the contents in 
order. But analysis, when it absorbs at- 
tention, is not without risk. It is good 
only as a preliminary and preparatory pro- 
cess to the practical, experimental, spiritual. 
There is a peril of being content with a 
merely intellectual research, of being en- 
grossed in outlines of truth, of seeing in 
the Scriptures simply good points for dis- 
course. 


A true spiritual growth depends on’ de- 
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vout meditation, which is a sort of incubat- 
ing habit that develops life out of the stidy 
of Scripture, like a bird on a nest, chang- 
ing eggs into fledglings. “Meditate therein 
day and night” is the counsel of the Divine 
Author. This prayerful lingering upon 
Scripture language brings out its secret 
meaning and bearing upon daily living, and 
enables us to absorb it, as the tree does the 
moisttire from the soil in which are the 
elements needful for nutrition. Meditation 
makes possible incorporation of the Scrip- 
ture into daily duty. The practical purpose 
of the study of God’s Word must not be 
lost sight of: it is meant as a book of law, 
a manual of conduct, a guide to character. 
When the two processes, the analytic and 
the practical, are carried on, side by side, 
the benefit is incalculable. 

Each book should be examined with main 
reference to its universal and _ perpetual 
bearing upon this Divine art of living unto 
God. Taken together, these books are so 
comprehensive that not one error or evil 
that has ever cursed society can endure the 
searchlight of this Inspired Word. The 
Scriptures prove their Divine origination 
by their human adaptation; they fit the 
wants of the remotest age equally with 
those of the period of preparation. To get 
the scope of a whole book is, therefore, 
very valuable, and is like getting a broad 
view of a landscape from some command- 
ing peak. Then it is well to descend to 
minute details, examining them in their re- 
lation to the main purpose of the book, as 
we come down from the mountain summit 
to explore the landscape stretching in every 
direction from its base. In this way truth 
is seen in its general grandeur and com- 
pleteness, and in its individual relations, 
and thus we are enabled to get the greatest 
possible profit out of meditative Scripture 
study. Then, meditation becomes mastica- 
tion—we “eat God’s words” and assimilate 
them to our moral being. 


Friday, 9th. Genesis i. 26 to 28. Cf. 
pxalincxit. 1. tO.3. 


Each of these first five books has a dis- 
tinctive character. Genesis is the book of 
beginnings: this idea of beginning is its 
dominant, ruling conception. The Divine 
purpose is manifest and apparent in its 
structure, for there is a threefold begin- 
ning: first, with Adam; second, with Noah; 
third, with Abram; with each of these three 
history makes, in a sense, a new start. 

Each of these beginnings is marked by a 
covenant: with Adam, a covenant of life, 
of continuance in the favor of God, of pres- 
ervation in a state of innocence, happiness 
and exemption from that death which was 
the penalty of transgression. With Noah, 
it was a covenant of possession; the earth, 
purged by a flood, was given to him as a 
dwelling place, with promise of contin- 
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uance, and preservation from another flood 
—in a word, a pledge of continuance of 
the existing natural order. With Abram, 
it was a covenant of blessing, for himself 
and his seed, and, through them, for all 
other families of the earth, in the Messiah. 
Here, for the first time, grace, instead of 
law, appears in the covenant, and marks a 
stage of revelation. 

Each of these covenants had a condition: 
with Adam, obedience to one restrictive 
command; with Noah, occupation of the 
desolated earth by multiplication and diffu- 
sion of the human race; with Abram, faith, 
as manifested in renunciation of home and 
kindred, and separation unto God. 

And to each covenant there was a seal 
of confirmation: with Adam, the tree of 
life; with Noah, the bow in the cloud; and 
with Abram, the rite of circumcision; each 
seal being singularly fitting: the tree in 
Eden, the sacramental sign of continued 
life; the bow in the cloud connecting 
heaven and earth, God and man, in harmo- 
nious relations; circumcision in the flesh, 
an expression of separation and consecra- 
tion in the spirit, a type of the subjection 
of the carnal to the spiritual. 


Saturday, 10th. Genesis ii. 17. Cf. xi. 1 
to 4; Exodus xx. 21 to 23. 


Each covenant had its method of viola- 
tion and forfeiture: in Adam’s case, by eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit; in Noah’s, by 
concentration and centralization, instead of 
diffusion, as shown at Babel; and in case 
of Abraham’s descendants, by compromise 
with idolatry. 

There is a beautiful hint of the ultimate 
recovery of all lost and forfeited blessing, 
as represented in all three primitive cove- 
nants, to be traced in the Apocalypse, where 
each forfeiture, under the penalties of law, 
seems offset by a new favor, under the final 
triumph of grace. The death, temporal and 
spiritual, which followed the first sin, is at 
last remitted and banished: “there ’is no 
more death”; and hence, again appears the 
tree of life in the midst of the Paradise of 
God. The confusion of tongues and forci- 
ble dispersion that followed God’s visita- 
tion on the sins of Noah’s posterity at 
Babel, give way to one tongue among the 
celestials, and a new community in the City 
of God; and hence, the rainbow appears 
round about the throne, the new pledge of 
continuance to the new order. The degen- 
eracy and destruction that followed Israel’s 
idolatries and apostasies give way to regen- 
eration and restitution; hence, the twelve 
tribes appear permanently incorporated in 
the very foundations of the new Jerusalem. 

This contrast between the beginning and 
the ending of the race’s history can be seen 
only as the first chapters of the first book 
of the Bible are compared with the last 
chapters of the closing book. Such com- 
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parison will make all biblical history seem 
like the perimeter of a golden ring, where, 
after a vast sweep of thousands of years, 
we reach the point of starting in the point 
of finishing. What was first found in 
Genesis, is last found in Revelation: Eden, 
in Paradise regained; the tree of life; the 
rivers of Eden in the river of the water of 
life; the companionship and converse of 
God in the cool of the day restored in the 
tabernacle of God with men, where there 
is no decline of day; and, whereas the curse 
came on the original Eden, in the new Para- 
dise “there shall be no more curse.” What 
appeared as finally forfeited in the fall, is 
thus seen to have been only suspended privi- 
lege, to be recovered and restored when 
God makes “all things new.” It is a won- 
derful vision of the consummation of grace. 
All that lies intermediate, between Eden and 
Paradise, is the working out of this amaz- 
ing scheme of redemption; and the shad- 
ows of the midnight, with its darkness that 
might be felt, can only be understood in 
the glories of the eternal noon, with the 
light and lustre unspeakable of the final 
inheritance of the saints. 


Monday, 11th. Genesis i. 1. Cf. Prov. 


iii. 1 to 6. 


“In the beginning, God.’ What four 
words are these to begin the Inspired 
Revelation! Of all Holy Scripture He is 
the Beginning. From Him it proceeds as 
waters from a Fountain, or thoughts from 
. a living Intelligence. Whoever may be the 
human speaker, He alone is the Revealer, 
Legislator, Inspirer. Whoever may be the 
human writer, He alone is the Divine 
Author. 

What four words are these to begin the 
Story of Creation! There was a beginning 
to all but God alone. He had no begin- 
ning because He was to all else the begin- 
ning, the starting point of matter, form, 
force and life. Here is a denial of pan- 
theism and polytheism, materialism and 
atheism, and every other false system of 
religion. 

What four words are these to begin the 
disclosure of God’s nature! “He is before 
all things, and by him all things consist”; 
He is in all things and by Him all things 
subsist. He is after all things, and to Him 
all things move as final end and goal; Him- 
self alike without end as without begin- 
ning; source from which, sea into which, 
all being pours! 

What four words are these to begin a 
consecrated hfe! In Him the new creation 
has its beginning. He, as the Spirit of 
Life, brooding over our moral chaos, brings 
order out of confusion, light out of dark- 
ness, life out of death. A holy walk begins 
with Him: it has no other starting point, 
and each step forward and upward is a 
fresh beginning with Him. 
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What four words are these to begin a 
new year, nay, each new day! “I have set 
the Lorp always before me,” said the de- 
vout David. If He is before us as the 
object of faith, we shail endure “as seeing 
him who is invisible”; if as the center of 
Love, the carnal will cease to control; if 
as the end of hope, eternity will set the 
measure to time, not time to eternity. 

What four words are these to begin 
every new enterprise and endeavor! Per- 
formance and purpose starting with Him. 
If He is first in thought, love, and choice, 
that is piety. If first in reverence and 
homage, that is worship. If first in activity 
and obedience, that is service. When He is 
first in supremacy and glory, that will be 
heaven. 

Well may Jacobi say: “My watchword, 
and that of my reason, is not I but One 
Who is more and better than I; One Who 
is entirely different from what I am: I 
mean God! I neither am nor cate to be, 
if He is not!” 

“For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are all things: to whom be glory, for 
ever. Amen!” 


Monday, 12th. Psalm viii. 


One of the first lessons taught in Genesis 
is the original glory of man. He marks 
creation’s final stage, and his making was 
the signal for a consultation in the God- 
head: “Let us make man.” 
created “in the image” and “after the like- 
ness” of God; as God’s vicegerent, to be 
clothed with authority as a sovereign, and 
to rule as the visible head and monarch of 
the created world. Into his nostrils alone 
did God breathe “the breath of lives”’—not 
animal and intellectual only, but spiritual 
also, thus constituting him the one complex 
and complete being of the creation here 
recorded. 

What the image and likeness of God 
means we may infer from Eccles. vii. 29: 
“God hath made man upright,” referring 
not only to his literally walking upright, 
erect, on his feet—the only animal that 
habitually stands erect—but, evidently, to 
the moral integrity of which the other is 
symbolic, and which has given us the word 
“uprightness,” to express character. 

God made man with individuality—“a 
little lower”’—one grade lower—‘“than the 
angels.” Below him, in the creative ranks 
we have species without individuality; in 
man, species with individuality; in the 
angels, individuality without species. And 
so, in God Himself, above all, a Being, 
uncreated, unique, solitary and incompara- 
ble, Who can be expressed by neither 
species nor individuality. Hence God’s 
whole treatment of man, as an individual, 
having individual character, capacity, oppor- 
tunity, responsibility; independent of will 
and thereby constituted a moral being, a 
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“religious animal,’ as Burke called him, 
controlled not by force but by motive. 

God made man with intellectuality; 
whatever mind animals have, its operations 
seem largely instinctive, for the following 
reasons: they seem, from the beginning, 
mature, not dependent upon experience or 
education; incapable of advance beyond a 
certain fixed limit; while human capacity 
for development and improvement has no 
bounds. Animals seem also incapable of 
originality or invention: the fox does not 
improve on his hole, or the bird on her 
nest, or the beaver on his dam; but man’s 
capacity for new creation and invention is 
unlimited. - 

God made man with royalty, by nature 
fitted for dominion, to replenish and subdue 
the earth; with a will-power able to tame 
all lower creatures, and to investigate and 
command all the forms and forces of 
nature (cf. Job xxxviii.). 


Tuesday, 13th. Romans i. 18 to 23. Cf. 
nies 14-615: 


God made man with morality, including 
conscience, the moral sense or sensibility, 
the power which senses right and wrong, 
and perceives in all action or motive, a 
definite moral quality, and sets up in the 
soul its assizes. Man’s moral nature capa- 
citates him for fellowship with God, as well 
as sympathy with truth in its highest forms 
(Eccles. vii. 29). His spiritual insight 
constituted him, in a state of original inno- 
cence, a companion of God, and his own 
spirit an observatory with a telescopic view 
and vision of heavenly things, making him 
capable of direct revelation of the Divine. 

The fall did not efface, though it did 
deface, this image of God. Man is, even 
in moral ruin, like a broken mirror, whose 
very fragments reflect his primal glory; or 
like the columns in a ruined temple where 
one may see the symmetry and beauty of 
proportion and decoration, even in the 
wreck. Hence the plan and philosophy of 
redemption which aim at the restoration of 
that lost image and likeness, through the 
second Man, the last Adam, the typical 
Man of the redeemed race. Hence, also, 
the remnants of man’s unfallen state as 
seen in his better, nobler impulses and 
aspirations. Like blinded Samson, grinding 
in the mill in the prison house, fallen man 
is still a giant. It is not altogether easy to 
sin; “the way of transgressors is hard,” 
for they stumble against all their higher 
instincts and impulses which are_ like 
precious relics strewn in a path of sin, 
obstructing their evil progress. And hence, 
again, man cannot find completeness or 
satisfaction, outside of God. As Augustine 
said: “Thou, O God, hast made us_for 
Thyself; and our heart is restless, till it 
rests in Thee!” ; 

We are like birds, hatched in a strange 
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nest by a usurper, but which, on hearing the 
call of the true mother bird, respond, flying 
to her sheltering wings. There is some- 
thing in the worst man or woman that some- 
how instinctively recognizes the voice and 
call of God, and feels its authority; and 
often, out. of a long life of alienation and 
sin, 1s at last moved to respond in repent- 
ance and faith. It may be doubted whether 
any human being was ever so lost to God 
as to be incapable of feeling any aspiration 
toward a better life. All this proves the 
high and holy origin of man, and shows 
how, after all man’s vain experiments in 
trying to find elsewhere his highest good, 
he finds, like Solomon, “the conclusion of 
the whole matter” to be: “Fear God, and 
keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole man” (Eccles. xii. 13). 


Wednesday, 14th. Revelation xvii.; xviii. 


Babel is the type of a purely human city 
and worldly community, a godless type of 
civilization; and as such always stands in 
the Word of God—Babylon being the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Babel. Babel, 
as such, is stamped with the following con- 
spicuous and significant features: 

1. Consolidation—a centralized system, a 
world population converging and congesting 
in one metropolitan center, where indolence 
and indulgence invite to selfish ease and 
luxurious enjoyment. 4 

2. Materialism—material, temporal, visi- 
ble things occupying and absorbing all at- 
tention, with consequent oblivion, as well 
as obscuration, of all spiritual and eternal 
interests. 

3. Accumulation—the passion for hoard- 
ing and amassing, to hold the proper pos- 
sessions of the many, the wealth of the 
world, in the hands of the few, an aristoc- 
racy of society. 

4. Extravagance—a great city, with a 
gigantic tower, built with lavish outlay, to 
make to themselves a name, and constitute 
an attractive world capital. 

5. Enterprise—worldly schemes for in- 
crease, business carried on as by a great 
trust, a world-monopoly, as the type of all 
commercial prosperity. 

6. Idolatry—not only the worship of 
Mammon, with money and power, but the 
actual establishment of a temple of Belus, 
the world god, in defiance of Jehovah. 

7. Glory—man’s deification in the utter 
contempt of all Divine obligations, God’s 
name trodden under foot that man may 
march to his ambition. 

We should trace this primal outline of 
Babel civilization throughout the Word of 
God, until we meet its climax, both of 
glory and shame, in the Apocalypse, in 
“Babylon the Great,’ if we are to under- 
stand why the perpetual emphasis of the 
Word is upon deliverance from “this 


present evil age,’ why we are forbidden to 
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be “conformed to this age,” and why it is 
that the god of this world blinds the minds 
of unbelievers by interposing perishable 
things between them and God. We shall so 
understand also why the true disciple is 
to walk by faith, not by sight, and look at 
the things which are unseen and eternal 
rather than what is seen and temporal. At 
the last the ruin of Babylon is to come in 
“one hour,” not by external assault but by 
internal rottenness—the decay that ever 
comes to the best of human organizations 
when God is left out! 


Thursday, 15th. Romans ii. 17 to 29. 


We need to keep before us the fact that 
Genesis is the starting point of all human 
history. Adam represents the history of 
the race as such; Noah, the history of the 
human family in its second beginning, after 
the flood; Abram, the history of an elect 
family and chosen people, after his separa- 
tion from Charran. 

Observe how constant in all these cases 
is the emphasis upon simple obedience. 
Had Adam obeyed, observing the one 
solitary restriction upon his liberty, he 
would have continued in innocence, in the 
favor and fellowship of God; would have 
known neither sin, suffering, sickness nor 
death, and in spirit, soul and body, remained 
in harmony with all the highest conditions 
of blessing. But one sin brought death to 
both body and soul; made Adam mortal, 
quenched his spiritual life, forfeited Eden, 
and entailed every calamity upon the race. 
Had the descendants of Noah obeyed, and 
gone forth from the ark to occupy the new 
earth, dispersing in every direction to re- 
plenish and subdue it, subjugating the lower 
forms of life by multiplying the higher, 
there would have been no Babel, with its 
selfish centralization, sordid accumulation 
and idolatrous worship. Heaven and earth 
might have kept covenant, to preserve the 
succession of the seasons and ensure the 
earth’s unvarying fertility. But, as the 
result of seeking self-glory and _ self- 
advancement and consulting self-will, bar- 
renness and drought brought famine and 
other disasters. Those who would not vol- 
untarily disperse to fulfill God’s plan were 
forcibly scattered by His singular judgment. 
Had Abram’s! children followed in the 
footsteps of his faith and obedience, the 
history of Israel would have been reversed. 
There would have been no bondage in the 
iron furnace of Egypt, no short exiles dur- 
ing their residence in Canaan, no long 
exile in Assyria and Babylon, no wander- 
ings in the wilderness, no defeats and dis- 
asters in Palestine. The name of Jew 
would not have become a hissing and a 
byword: and when the Messiah came, He 
would not have been despised and rejected 
by His own nation, and the inauguration of 
the promised kingdom might have imme- 
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diately followed His resurrection and ascen- 
sion. There would have been no demand 
for a human king and no cessation of the 
theocracy, but its continuance under David’s 
greater Son. It is impossible even to 
imagine how absolutely changed would 
have been the whole history, not of the 
Hebrew people only, but of the human race. 


Friday, 16th. Proverbs i. 1 to 10. 


Adam’s test of obedience was the first 
recorded experience of humanity. The 
peculiar feature of this first great testing 
has much significance; for there seemed 
to lie behind this prohibition no reason aside 
from an arbitrary decree of God. This 
Satan was not slow to insinuate, and that 
the command was even unreasonable, so 
that there might be advantage in disobey- 
ing! Here perhaps lay the stress of that 
first temptation, and the lesson for all the 
future ages. 

The first lesson thus taught the race is 
that no finite subject of God’s rule is to 
demand a reason for His commands or 
prohibitions, and that it is reason enough 
for compliance that God has commanded 
or forbidden. He who does not comply until 
he comprehends why he is bidden or for- 
bidden, does not obey at ail, for all true 
obedience is surrender to the voice of 
authority. To do what one is told to do 
only when he sees its reasonableness, is to 
follow his own judgment and obey his own 
is not submitting himself to 
another’s guidance and control. There is 
in such case submission to authority, but 
it is to the authority of one’s own intelli- 
gence and discretion. Again we assert that 
this is not obedience at all; for, on the 
same principle, one would refuse to do that 
for which no reason appears, thus becom- 
ing his own master when his judgment con- 
demns or even questions a command. 

Perhaps one of man’s gravest mistakes 
is to regard himself as competent to judge 
which of God’s commands is or is not 
reasonable. It implies forgetfulness or 
even contempt of the superiority of God’s 
judgment. There may bé, back of His 
injunctions, motives and considerations of 
which man is not only ignorant, but in- 
competent to judge, as in the case of a 
human father, there are often grounds for 
his rules for his child, that the child’s 
ignorance and inexperience could not com- 
prehend. Danger lurks in many an indul- 
gence that seems harmless; disaster may 
follow even where advantage seems to 
invite. 

To have faith that our Heavenly Father 
sees, knows and understands where we are 
blind, ignorant, and foolish, and so to sur- 
render the entire reins of our being to His 
wise and strong and loving hands, that, and 
that alone, is obedience. Eve saw that the 
forbidden tree was “pleasant to the eyes, 
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good for food, and to be desired to make 
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one wise”; and so she followed her own 
judgment and the devil’s, and ate; but what 
was pleasant to the taste proved poisonous 
and bitter to the soul; and, though new 
wisdom came with eating, it was the false 
wisdom of knowing the evil which was 
better unknown. Obedience is part of an 
educative process, where the Educator is 
far in advance of His pupil, and teaches 
him lessons for the sake of a discipline 
which can only be judged after it has 
shaped and moulded character. 

“Tll that He blesses is our good; 

And unblest good is ill; 


And all is Fe that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will.’ 


Saturday, 17th. Genesis vi. 8 to 22. 


Noah had his testing as must every 
believer and follower of God. He was told 
of a coming flood, bidden to build an ark 
for the saving of his house, and to warn 
the world. The prophecy seemed impossi- 
ble of fulfilment, the work of building an 
ark folly, and the preaching of coming 
judgment only excited ridicule and con- 
tempt. To go on for a century witnessing 
and working, and winning no converts; to 
wait while God delayed, and yet not count 
Him slack concerning His promise, so in- 
terpreting postponement as abandonment ; 
to keep on in face of every discouragement 
and temptation to doubt and to give up his 
task—surely this was one of the great 
victories of faith, worthy a memorial tablet 
in that eleventh of Hebrews, which is the 
Westminster Abbey or Temple of Fame to 
Old Testament saints. 

The lesson of Noah’s life is unique. We 
are to do God’s bidding and fulfill His 
commissions, taking no account of proba- 
bilities, possibilities, or results, leaving Him 
to vindicate His own predictions, justify 
His own commands, and reward His own 
servants. The day that Noah entered into 
the ark and the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up and the windows of heaven 
opened, he began to get compensation for 
a hundred years of witnessing and waiting, 
a compensation more abundant when, a year 
after, he emerged from the ark. 

We are constantly tempted to think our 
labor is “vain in the Lord.” We are slow 
to learn that “duty is ours; results are 
His.” We have absolutely nothing to do 
with final issues, but only with present 
fidelity. We are to sow beside all waters, 
not knowing “whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” Noah was rewarded as a 
“preacher of righteousness” though he 
never made a convert outside his family. 
Our Lord was the perfect Servant of God, 
although He was “despised and rejected 
of men,” crucified as a malefactor by those 
to whom He came as Messiah, and had a 
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cross to bear instead of a crown to wear. 
Sometimes the results of labor do not ap- 
pear till after the laborer is dead; some 
seed comes slowly to harvest; some work 
is laying foundations for others to build 
upon, and others will enter into our labors 
and carry them to completion and fruition. 
But He Who appoints duty will reward 
fidelity quite apart from success, which no 
servant can command. We can all do well, 
though we may not succeed as men count 
success. And let us not forget that eter- 
nity only can measure the work of time or 
reveal its ultimate results. | Beyond the 
grave there will be many a disclosure of 
great harvests from seed sown that seemed 
at the time only to be lost. 


Sunday, 18th. Romans iv. 


Glancing back at patriarchal history, 
Abram is manifestly a typical character, 
“the father of all who believe,” and of his 
whole life the crowning lesson is faith. 
In connection with his career the apostle 
gives the best indirect definition of faith 
to be found in the whole Word of God: 
“Being fully persuaded that, what he had 
promised, he was able also to perform” 
(Rom. iv. 21). It is significant that in a 
number of other instances a like definition 
is given of faith. When Elizabeth saluted 
Mary the mother of Jesus, she said, 
“Blessed is she that believed: for there 
shall be a performance of those things 
which were told her from the Lord” (Luke 
i. 45). In Heb. xi. 11 it is recorded of 
Sarah that “she judged him faithful who 
had promised.” And in the shipwreck in 
the Mediterranean Paul told his fellow 
voyagers, “I believe God, that it shall be 
even as it was told me” (Acts xxvii. 25). 

Putting these four passages together they 
serve to indicate the essential features of 
faith: it is persuaded of God’s ability to 
perform what He has promised; it be- 
lieves that there shall be such performance 
and is, therefore, convinced of its cer- 
tainty; and so judges the Promiser faithful 
to His word. ‘ 

Tried by such tests at every point, Abram 
was a man of faith. We see this exhibited 
in three directions, the test being different 
in each case. First of all, when called to 
leave a settled home among his kindred, 
he followed the Divine leading, surrender- 
ing a present certainty for a future un- 
certainty. Then, when God promised him 
a child in his old age and Sarah’s natural 
barrenness, he believed, though, naturally 
speaking, it was impossible. Here was a 
second venture: faith in the impossible. 
And when the sacrifice of Isaac was de- 
manded of him, there was in the command 
an element of apparent unreasonableness 
and something against nature. Here was 
a third test of faith: a venture into the 
inscrutable. And so we have three suc- 
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cessive trials of faith: first, into the un- 
certain; second, into the impossible; third. 
into the inscrutable. In these three ways 
faith is always liable to be tested, hence 
this typical example. God’s commands 
sometimes involve exchanging independ- 
ence for dependence, giving up a present 
possession for a future inheritance, ac- 
cepting a promise which can only be ful- 
filled in a supernatural way, or obeying a 
command whose reason is inexplicable. 


Monday, 19th. Genesis xxvi. 17 to 25. 


Isaac’ -is\ sae typical, characters |)erot: 
Charles R. Erdman beautifully says of him 
that he is connected with three symbolic 
objects: the altar, the tent and the well. 
The altar may represent his relation to 
God, as a worshiper; the tent, his relation 
to the world, as a traveler and pilgrim; 
the well, his relation to himself, as a be- 
liever needing to draw deeply at the springs 
of truth. This is a suggestive threefold 
thought, and hints our constant needs: to 
maintain everywhere the habit of prayer 
and fellowship with God; never to forget 
that we are pilgrims, and that this world 
is not our abiding place; and to dig deep 
after the hidden springs of pure wisdom 
which alone quench spiritual thirst. 

Jacob is another typical character, and 
again there are three prominent sugges- 
tions in his career which cluster about 
three names: “Bethel” (house of El), 
“Peniel” (face of El), “Israel” (prince of 
El). At Bethel he had the vision; at 
Peniel, the struggle; Israel was the memo- 
rial of both vision and struggle. At Bethel 
he made a vow; at Peniel he won a victory; 
Israel perpetuated both vow and victory. 
At Bethel God appeared as his providential 
Guide and Guard, to lead a wanderer in 
the way he should go and keep him from 
evil; at Peniel, God appears as an Antago- 
nist, teaching him his weakness and then 
revealing to him a strength made perfect 
in weakness, Himself a Transformer of 
the supplanter and deceiver; the name 
Israel was meant to keep him in continual 
remembrance of the God Who was his 
Provider and Transformer. 

Thus Abram, Isaac and Jacob are all 
typical characters, each conveying a differ- 
ent lesson, but all together supplying a 
manifold and marvelous pattern for a be- 
liever’s life: Abram teaching the obedience 
of faith; Isaac the beauty of the passive 
virtues; Jacob the perils of self-will and 
subtlety. Here is the magic mirror into 
which each one may look to find his own 
infirmities reflected and rebuked and his 
own possibilities suggested and emphasized. 
If Abraham stands for the heroism of 
faith, may not Isaac stand for the dominion 
of love, and Jacob for the inspiration of 
hope? In the biblical portrait gallery there 
are faces that portray every virtue and 
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every vice, that we may find admonitions 
to correct and examples to follow. 


Tuesday, 20th. Genesis xxii. 15 to 18. 


Abram will ever stand out conspicuous 
for the first great trial of faith. This il- 
lustrates the law of first mention. Here, 
for the first time, the Lord puts the bes 
liever to the severe test of asking of him 


the voluntary sacrifice of what is dearest, 


and the lessons taught are for all disciples 
and all ages. 

Abraham was the father of the faithful— 
the typical believer—who exemplified the 
three great triumphs of faith: following 
God, not knowing whither; believing God, 
not knowing how His word could come 
true; and obeying God, not knowing why 
He had commanded so strange a sacrifice. 
His obedience of faith culminated in the 
offering of Isaac, which was the three tests 
all in one, for it involved a strange path, 
a promise of a son, and a mysterious de- 
cree. It is true that Abraham was not 
told to slay Isaac, but as the command to 
offer him was so interpreted, the testing 
was no less severe. 

The great law and lesson taught here is 
the surrender to God of all, even what we 
hold most dear. Isaac was an only son, 
and a son dearly loved. He had called 
him “laughter” because of the joy he 
brought to his heart and home, as the child 
of his old age and a supernatural gift. 
Upon that son of promise hung all hope 
of his posterity, and without him even the 
larger promise of Jehovah must fail. And 
yet the surrender was prompt and com- 
plete. Abraham did not withhold this price- 
less treasure when the Giver recalled His 
gift. The surrender while it was the su- 
preme trial of faith was also its supreme 
triumph. While he went to offer him as 
a sacrifice, he believed that in some myste- 
rious way he would be given back to him, 
though from the dead, and he said to his 
attendants: “I and the lad will go yonder 
and worship, and come again to you.” 

How obviously this is a parable in action 
to illustrate both unreserved surrender and 
its reward! Sooner or later whatever is 
given up to God comes back to us, only 
with new value. We are not fit to have, 
use or enjoy any good until we are ready 
to sacrifice it; and when it has gone 
through the fires of the furnace of trial, 
it is purged of its selfish alloy, sanctified 
and prepared for higher uses. Wealth is 


‘dangerous until it is thus yielded to God 


and received anew; so of learning, which 
otherwise is prone to make us vain of our 
acquisitions and heedless of others’ igno- 
rance. Even piety may have a selfish taint, 
thinking more of our own. growth and 
assurance of heaven than of the saving of 
souls. In every direction it is by the path 
of self-loss that we reach the highest ulti- 
mate goal of self-gain. 
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Wednesday, 21st. Exodus xii. 


Exodus is the book of departure. It 
records what took place with the Hebrews 
“after their departing out of the land of 
Egypt” (Ex. xvi. 1). One brief sentence 
gives the key: “I will bring you ‘out... . 
and I will bring you in” (vi. 6, 8)—out of 
Egypt into Canaan, an exodus in order to 
an entrance. 

There are here contained or suggested 

four exodes; and, although two of them 
form part of the narrative of succeeding 
books, they should all be studied in con- 
nection with Exodus, as part of its com- 
prehensive plan: 1. From Egypt. 2. From 
the Red Sea. 3. From Mount Sinai. 4. 
From the desert. God’s scheme of deliver- 
ance contemplated all of these in rapid 
succession; but the disobedience and un- 
belief of His people delayed, and to some 
of them forfeited, the final blessing. 
_ Each exode had its own character and 
its own lesson. The original exodus was 
out of Egypt as a land of bondage; a de- 
liverance from oppression under cruel 
tyrants and taskmasters. It was called “the 
iron furnace” (Deut. iv. 20), or smelt- 
ing pot—a round furnace, thirty feet deep, 
requiring most intense heat; an expression 
of suffering correspondingly intense. 

Of this exodus, the conspicuous feature 
is the sprinkling of blood on the side 
posts and upper doorposts of the Hebrew 
houses. A lamb was to be slain and its 
blood used as the mark on the houses which 
were to be passed over in the visitation of 
the death of the firstborn. It is notice- 
able that the blood does not appear to have 
been sprinkled on the threshold, as here it 
would be trampled under foot—which may 
account for the expression in Heb. x. 29, 
where those who reject Christ are referred 
to as having trodden Him under foot. 

Connected with this exodus was a 
marked word which became the, permanent 
name for this festival—“Passover.” It 
came from the words of the Lord: “When 
I see the blood I will pass over you, and 
not suffer the destroyer to smite you” (xii. 
13). Here is absolute security from judg- 
ment, not on account of any superior merit 
in the Hebrews, but solely because they 
took refuge behind the blood of God’s ap- 
pointed paschal lamb. 

There were two who passed through the 
land of Egypt to execute judgment: Jeho- 
vah and the destroyer. The Lord Himself 
was not the destroyer, but the avenger was, 
who accompanied Him; where there was 
no bloody signal he was permitted to enter 
ard do his deadly work: where the blood 
crimsoned the doorposts, Jehovah suffered 
him not to cross the threshold. 

Again, the word “passover” carries more 
force than pass through or pass by. When 
used here and elsewhere it implies passing 
over into some other place, as when the 
people passed over the Red Sea into the 
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wilderness, and over the Jordan in 
land of Canaan, The Lord. passed 
into the blood-sprinkled house, ‘took Vo 
session and became the new Head of ve 
house as purchased by redemption; and ¢ 
came with His people a Stranger and Sx 
journer, going before them into the wilder 
ness, leading the way as the pioneer Pil- 
grim and dwelling in His own Tabernacle 
while they abode in tents. 

So understood, what a multiform parable 
the Exodus becomes! It represents sinners 
exposed to judgment, but delivered through 
the bloodof a vicarious victim; then, 
claimed as the property of their Redeemer, 
and becoming with Him pilgrims, strangers 
and sojourners to “a better country,” even 
a “heavenly.” 

The final exodus was from the River 
Jordan at the perilous period of its over- 
flow. Then the people departed from the 
wilderness where they had sojourned forty 
years, and left it forever behind to enter 
upon and possess their possessions in the 
land of promise. 

The conspicuous feature here was the 
ark of God, which, as borne by the priests, 
arrested and held back the waters till all 
the people were clean passed over (Josh. 
i. 11; iii. 17; iv. 1). Happily we need not 
fall back on conjecture as to the meaning 
of this transaction. In Heb. iii. 7 to iv. 11, 
we have the inspired interpretation of this 
entrance into the promised inheritance. 


Thursday, 22nd. Exodus xv. 


The second exodus was from the Red 
Sea. Hemmed in by mountains on one 
hand and the sea on the other, and pursued 
by the Egyptians, the Hebrews must have 
perished or been dragged back into slavery 
worse than before, but for the intervention 
of supernatural power. The Lord caused 
a great wind to blow, so as to drive back 
the waters and expose the shoals. It is 
even hinted that the waters were “con- 
gealed” (xv. 8). If understood literally 
this may imply that a wind supernaturally 
cold actually piled up the waters in masses 
of ice. But, however this be, He Who 
holdeth “the wind in his fists” made a path 
through the sea until all the people passed 
over. And to show that even natural 
forces obeyed supernatural power, when 
the Egyptians essayed to follow, the same 
walls of waters that were a shelter and 
defense to the Hebrews, proved destruction 
to their foes, actually engulfing them all. 

Peculiar to this exodus was first the rod 
of Moses (xiv. 16) and then the pillar of 
cloud (xiii. 21, 22; xiv. 19, 20). It was 
when this rod—called also the “rod of God” 
(iv. 20)—was stretched forth that the 
waters were arrested and again returned 
to their channel. The pillar of cloud met 
the people on the edge of the wilderness 
and went before them by day as a cloud, 
by night as a fire. 
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The fod undoubtedly represented God’s 
poweras wielded by His servant; the pillar 
His presence which at the same moment 
was a mercy to His people and a menace 
to their foes, coming between them to be 
oaly as a deeper darkness to the Egyptians 
while it was light and guidance to the 
Hebrews. 

The Red Sea was the place of death, and 
hence the safe passage through it and out 
of it upon the farther shore suggests res- 
urrection. This is borne out in the New 
Testament; where Paul says they were 
“baptized into Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea” (1 Cor. x. 2, R. V. margin). And 
he uses similar words of our baptism into 
Christ. The Hebrews were baptized into 
Moses, as a leader, and so are we baptized 
into Christ. This was a new stage of 
progress. In the first exodus they had 
been delivered from judgment, God passing 
over the blood-stained threshold. Now 
they were delivered out of death into a 
life of fellowship; the power of God over- 
whelmed their foes and the pillar of His 
presence went before them to guide them. 

Thus a second stage in our salvation is 
forecast and typified—when we pass from 
the cross to the sepulchre, when our Lord 
comes out of the place of death and we in 
Him are prepared to walk in newness of 
life. The resurrection immediately fol- 
lowed the crucifixion, and the Red Sea ex- 
perience was immediately in succession to 
the passover and the escape from judg- 
ment. No clear record of days is given 
but it may have been, as Hengstenberg 
suggests, three days after. If so, how 
beautiful is the typical teaching! The be- 
liever, saved by “the blood of the cross” 
is baptized into the death of Christ, and 
in Him enters into resurrection life, hence- 
forth to be defended from all foes by 
Almighty Power and led by “the angel of 
his presence,’ Who says, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the age.” 

Here is also a second passover—passing 
over of the people—from shore to shore 
of the sea of death under the shelter and 
guidance of a covenant God (xv. 17). 


Friday, 23rd. Exodus 
Nimes 
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A third exodus took place at Sinai. For 
eleven months and twenty-nine days they 
had encamped in the valleys of the Sinaitic 
range (Hot sxcixe 1) 

Curiously enough it was fifty days after 
the passover when the promulgation of the 
law took place—the Feast of Pentecost, cor- 
responding to the very day chosen to in- 
augurate the Church of Christ after the 
Passover of the crucifixion. 

The conspicuous feature here is two 
tables of law, and two sets of such tables— 
the first being broken by Moses in anger 
and jealousy for God, at the sight of the 
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idolatrous and licentious dances about the 
golden calf. The first tables represent the 
incapacity of even redeemed men to keep 
the commandments of God; the second set 
of tables were significantly placed in the 
ark for safe keeping, reminding us that 
there was only One Whose obedience was 


perfect and that He must be our whole 


reliance. 

Here was another departure—a departure 
from the place of the law toward the place 
of promise. And does it not correspond 
to the great step of the believer when he 
puts behind him forever all hope of or at- 
tempt at being justified by his own works 
or any legal resort? Is not this the grand 
lesson of Pentecost, “the Spirit of life” 
emancipating from “the law of sin and 
death,” and fixing all our hope for sancti- 
fication upon the finished work and perfect 
obedience of our Advocate and Substitute 
Whose true testimony was, “I do always 
those things that please him” ! 

At that time, be it remembered, the anger 
of Jehovah waxed hot and the destruction 
of a whole people seemed imminent. And 
the Lord passed over their awful trans- 
gression because of Moses’ intercession! 
(Cf. Ex. xxxti. 30-35; Deut. ix. 12-29.) 


Saturday, 24th. Leviticus viii. 30 to 36. 


In the review of Leviticus, we see a few 
prominent peaks of thought rising above the 
common level. The book is devoted ex- 
clusively to the various functions, charges, 
privileges and seasons of sacred service 
proper to the priesthood. The ceremonial 
and ritual system of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion here appears in full. While the moral 
law was all contained in a few simple pre- 
cepts known as the Decalogue, the cere- 
monial is spread out through many chapters. 
For this two reasons may be given: first, 
the ceremonial pertained to daily conduct, 
designed to occupy the mind with matters 
pertaining to a religious life with all its 
variety of occupations; and secondly, this 
elaborate ritual, when really understood, is 
the application and illustration of the pre- 
cepts and principles contained in the moral 
law. This mutual relation of the two great 
divisions of this code has never been fully 
appreciated; but the more careful the 
examination of both, the clearer their 
mutual adaptation. Many an ordinance or 
rite, at first obscure, is made luminous when 
seen as related to some moral precept. 

For example, the sacrificial offerings, 
here described, are of a twofold character 
—bloody and unbloody; the former are 
generally conceded to have been appointed 
as typical of the one great Sacrifice for 
sin; the latter, as expressions of gratitude 
and dependence for temporal mercies and 
of homage and obedience to Jehovah as 
theocratic King. Considered as such, these 
offerings constantly illustrated the first 
table of the law; they reminded the people 
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that they were to have no other god, and 
were to worship God without the aid of 
idolatrous images of any sort, and to hold 
in reverence His name and the sacred times 
He had appointed. And inasmuch as many 
of these rites were performed in common 
and were occasions either of companionship 
in fasting and humiliation or in feasting 
and exultation, they served also to illustrate 
the duties of man to man as set forth in the 
second table. Some rites, like those of the 
Passover, were originally instituted as 
household ceremonies, and would empha- 
size family unity and fellowship; others 
were connected with a wider fellowship of 
participation and ministries to the poor and 
needy, were reminders of universal sin and 
guilt, or of universal debt to mercy and 
forgiveness; and thus could not fail to 
illustrate man’s duty to man, constantly 
rebuking all unfraternal and inhuman dis- 
positions or deportment. And so the moral 
and ceremonial codes mutually interpreted 
each other. 


Sunday, 25th. Psalm li. 16. Cf. xl. 6; 
isaieloce Vial.16) toi 0; 


The ceremonial as well as moral code 
was a device and decree of God. Attempts 
have been made to depreciate the sacrificial 
system of the old dispensation, and it has 
even been referred to as “the least Divirie 
part of the religion” of the Hebrews; and 
those who maintain such views find appar- 
ent justification in prophetic denunciations 
‘of not only the worshipers but even the 
priests, and in such expressions as are 
found in the Psalms: “Thou desirest not 
sacrifice”; “Burnt offering and sin offering 
hast thou not required’; “Bring no more 
vain oblations”; etc. But this whole argu- 
ment is based on wrong premises. What 
the prophets denounced was not sacrifice 
and offering, but a cold, lifeless formalism 
—the substitution of outward ceremony for 
inward homage, reverence and obedience, 
the use of the ceremonial as a cover for 
hypocrisy and insincerity. They rebuked 
not the observance but the perversion and 
abuse of these rites. As the guardians of 
a pure worship and a heartfelt loyalty, they 
addressed with withering words of censure 
and condemnation all those who, while 
punctilious in the externals, were strangers 
to the spirit of the law and blind to the 
deep spiritual purport and import of its 
sacred institutions. 

_ On the other hand, let it not be forgotten 
how the prophets in their most captivating 
and glorious descriptions of the latter day 
of restoration and restitution borrow from 
the rites and ceremonies of the’ Mosaic 
economy their most frequent forms and 
figures of speech. The whole glorious 
future is one transfigured series of feasts 
and festivals drawn from this Book of 
Leviticus. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Dan- 
iel, Joel, Zechariah, Malachi, all draw upon 
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the Mosaic ritual for the very material of 
their forecast. 

More than this, it is at the close of the 
“book of the law” itself that these prophetic 
denunciations first occur—showing that, side 
by side with the command and institution, 
stands, as a perpetual warning, the admoni- 
tion against the heartless, formal, hypo- 
critical spirit in the service of God. We 
cannot be too often reminded that in all 
religious life a cold formalism is as repul- 
sive to God as absolute neglect, and that 
it speedily lapses into hypocrisy. When 
men begin to lose fervor and ardor in 
worship, and substitute outward observance 
for inward obedience, the step is very short. 
to the making of the outward form a dis-\ 
guise and cloak for inward wickedness. ; 
What is negatively heartless soon becomes 
positively hypocritical and wicked. 


Monday, 26th. Numbers i. 1 to 19. 


In the Book of Numbers, the dominant 
idea is, as the name implies, enumeration 
and organization. The early part (i. to x.) 
is a sort of supplement linking it to Levit- 
icus, and relating to the appointment of 
three prominent families of Levites to their 
respective departments of duty in the 
sacred offices; the second part (xi. to xxi. 
20) is occupied with the journal of the 
wilderness march; and the last (xxi. 21 to 
Xxxvi.) with the early incidents of the inva- 
sion and conquest on the east side of 
Jordan. 

That which impresses us as of most per- 
manent practical value is the middle por- 
tion. In this there are certain events that 
are conspicuous: the murmuring and judg- 
ment at Kibroth-hattaavah; the awful revolt 
at Kadesh-barnea; the rebellion of Korah 
and his companions; the sin of Moses at 
Kadesh; and the plague of fiery serpents 
after the people left Hormah. 

Of all this middle section it may be said 
that it is little more than one continued 
series of murmurings and disobediences, in 
which not only the multitude of the people, 
but even Korah, Dathan, Abiram, Aaron, 
Miriam and Moses himself, participated. 
All this seems to be left on record as a 
solemn reminder of the tendeney of even 
God’s most prominent and privileged ser- 
vants to give way to discontent, jealousy, 
envy, pride, presumption, self-seeking, self- 
confidence and self-glory. In all this long 
story only two men appear prominent for 
fidelity in the midst of almost universal 
revolt and unbelief: Joshua and Caleb, who 
“followed the Lorp fully.” 

Frailty and fallibility are written on the 
record of even the best of men. No man 
is fitted to be a pope or can claim to be im- 
maculate or unerring. Perfection pertains 
only to God. Consistency is rare, and is 
maintained only at the cost of perpetual 
prayer and watching. Those who feel least 
peril are in the greatest danger. Whether 
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our place be among the least and lowest or 
the highest and greatest, we are never out 
of the reach of temptation. Our insignifi- 
cance may prompt to complaint and dis- 
contentment; our prominence, to proud, 
presumptuous arrogance and assumption. 
Where temptation seems shut out in one 
form, there, in others, it is most active. 
We need to keep in the fellowship of God. 
Then we shall be safe, and never elsewhere. 
Our very closeness to God officially may be 
the snare, leading us to neglect that closer 
approach by personal sympathy and lowly 
humility. 


‘uesday, 27th. 1 Kings xviii. 2 to 16. 


One of the supreme lessons of this whole 
history in the wilderness is finely expressed 
/in the French proverb: “Ou Dieu guidera, 
Dieu gardera.’ (“Where the Lord guides, 
the Lord provides”). We are always safe 
in following Divine leadership. If He 
guides us, like Abraham, to the altar of 
sacrifice, He provides the lamb. If He 
guides us to our work, He provides the 
material, the pattern, and the fellow-helpers, 
as in the tabernacle building. If to the land 
of possession and occupation, He provides 
for the war. If to self-sacrificing service, 
He provides sustenance and support, as in 
case of Elijah and Elisha. If to the re- 
building, as with Ezra and Nehemiah, He 
provides tools for work and weapons for 
defense. We have only to seek the primary 
end, “the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness,” and all the secondary needs He 
will provide. (Cf. Gen. xxii. 2-8; Ex. 
xxxv. 4, 5; xxxvi. 5; Num. xiv. 8, 9; Ezra 
vill. 22; Matt. vi. 33.) We may safely fol- 
low Him into “the valley of the shadow of 
death”; even there His hand shall lead and 
His right hand support, and His rod of 
correction prove a staff of strength and 
defense. 

Those who follow the Lord fully and 
wholly, like Joshua and Caleb, get a reward 
even here. Fear is cast out: even giant 
Anakim are as grasshoppers to a_ holy 
courage. Foes are cast out: we become 
strong to overcome and drive enemies from 
their strongholds. Faithlessness is cast out: 
we trust and follow, instead of being un- 
believing and rebellious. And, many a time, 
the very fortress formerly held by the foe 
becomes the habitation in which we dwell 
and the place of communion with God, as 
Hebron, the stronghold of the Anakim, 
became Caleb’s possession. God “has a 
strange way of turning the chambers of 
sinful gratification into the chambers of 
Divine satisfaction. He cleanses the secret 
places of our abandoned idols and changes 
them into secret shrines of communion. 
The closet of evil indulgence becomes the 
closet of holy prayer. 

_The same self-surrender that mortifies a 
sin vivifies a saint. Every self-denial is, 


in part, even now compensated, as our 
Lord hints in that remarkable promise of 
“an hundred-fold now in this time,’ as 
well as “in the world to come” (Mark x. 
29, 30). God is a good Paymaster and 
never allows Himself to be long in debt to 
His servants. 


Wednesday, 28th. Numbers xiv. 1 to 10. 


Another great lesson of Numbers is that 
it is always safe to go where God goes 
before. 

“The Lorp is with us; fear them not,” 


was the courageous and confident exhorta- . 


tion of the two faithful spies at Kadesh- 
barnea. There is no doubt of the foes that 
must be faced, nor of their numbers and 
strength. But with God numbers are 
nothing, for He represents in Himself a 
countless host; and the strength of man is 
contemptible weakness when confronted 
with omnipotence. How constantly Jeho- 
vah reminded Israel that His resources are 
never exhausted! Their enemies came 
against them in a seemingly invincible host 
at the Red Sea; but breath from His nos- 
trils and the wall of waters overwhelmed 
them, so that there was not one left. That 
miracle at the Red Sea set the key to all 
His future dealings. In scores of ways, so 
long as they were with Him and He with 
them, He discomfited their foes: the sound 
of a shaking leaf created in them a panic; 
a vague rumor disorganized and demora- 
lized a whole army; the angel of the Lord 
smote in one night 185,000; they fell into 
confusion and turned their weapons against 
one another! 

How slow we all are to learn that there 
is no occasion to fear man if we truly and 
piously fear God! Was it not Latimer, 
who, in the presence of Henry VIIL., solil- 
oquized: “Thou art about to preach before 
the king who can cut off thy head if he 
choose; but, by as much as thou fearest 
God, see thou fear not Henry VIII.”? It 
was because Luther feared God that he 
calmly defied the Diet of Worms. 

And where there is conscious alliance 
with God, courage is infused into the most 
timid, and cowardice is cast out. Hence 
the need of cultivating close and intimate 
contact with the unseen God. In the closet 
secrecy comes the vision of the horses and 
chariots of fire round about us that makes 
thousands of antagonists seem but as dry 
leaves or the chaff of the threshing floor 
to be driven and scattered before the wind. 
And so, on the contrary, human courage 
becomes cowardice when we come to see 
that we are fighting against God. In Dr. 
Jessup’s “Fifty Years in Syria,” he tells us 
how Simeon Calhoun, “the saint of Leba- 
non,” in the midst of war and pillage, burn- 
ing and desolation, when the whole country 
was in a panic, was never perturbed or 
anxious, and his placid face showed no 
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signs of fear. Nay, more, his house be- 
came a sort of castle of refuge for the 
panic-stricken people, who not only fled 
there for safety but brought all their valu- 
ables and piled them there without asking 
a receipt, as though where there was such 
serenity of spirit, the enemy dared not 
come. They seemed to feel that that 
feeble but fearless missionary must be 
somehow encompassed by God! 


Thursday, 29th. Numbers xxiii. 


Numbers is the book of pilgrimage and 
soiourn, and in it are forecast unmistakably 
the lessons pertaining to our position in this 
world and our relation to it. We are pil- 
grims, strangers and sojourners as all our 
fathers were. The points of analogy may 
be traced at every stage of the wilderness 
journey, at every station and in every new 
occurrence and experience. Our starting- 
point is from the sprinkling of the blood; 
our Guide, the Divine pillar; our Provider 
and Protector, the unseen God. Our 
abodes are tents, pitched for a time and at 
last abandoned for everlasting habitations. 
Our food is “the bread from heaven”; our 
drink, water out of the smitten rock. Our 
foes are the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life, and the 
devil who “as a roaring lion walketh about 
seeking whom he may devour”; the taber- 
nacle of God is in the midst of us, and the 
Holy of Holies invites communion. We 
have desert sands to traverse and bitter 


Marahs to be sweetened, but there are 


Elim oases with springs and palms. We 
must expect Amalek, but there is power in 
the uplifted arms of prayer. We _ shall 
meet false prophets like Balaam but they 
cannot curse those whom God has blessed. 
We shall have Red Seas and Jordans to 
cross, but the Lord knows how to make a 
dry path through the flood. 

We need only to keep near God. He may 
lead us by a roundabout way, but it is the 
right way and leads to “a city of habita- 
tion.” Near Him we are secure and happy. 
He will go before to choose a resting place 
for our tents, and His signals shall show 
us when to strike our tents and resume our 
march. There is no sublimer conception of 
a human life than a walk with God, in 
which we also talk with Him by the way, 
and at last end our journey by abiding 
where He abides. Such a life can be lived 
only by those who habitually commune with 
the unseen. Such pilgrims walk not by 
sight but by faith, and look not at what is 
seen and temporal but at what is unseen 
and eternal. The vision of God makes all 
else to be invested with new meaning. We 
come to have in another sense a Divine 
vision and see as through His eyes. Life 
here becomes a vestibule to life beyond; 
trials, a purifying process, ridding precious 
metal of alloy; temptation, a discipline to 
develop resistance and train us for habitual 
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conquest, and prepare us for coronation; 
perils and snares, an incentive to vigilance 
and prayerfulness. Nothing in the life of 
a child of God is without a benignant pur- 
pose; and when we walk with Him, though 
we may still be ignorant of many things, 
we are never impatient. We are content 
to leave what we do not know to Him Who 
knows. 


Friday, 30th. Deuteronomy xi. 13 to 25. 


Deuteronomy is not a mere recapitulation 
of the law given at Sinai. It is indeed a 
repetition with sume modifications, and with 
much emphasis upon the sanctions of law, 
reward and retribution. But there is here 
more than a code of commandments. The’, 


whole book is a Divine treatise on obedience | 


and its connection with happiness and 
prosperity; well-being is here seen to be 
inseparable from well-doing. The law of 
God is so vitally linked to the life of man 
that disobedience is death. 

To learn that lesson is one of the first 
needs of humanity. We are too prone to 
think of God’s law as the arbitrary expres- 
sion of His will, instead of the exhibition 
of His love for His creatures. Where, 
among men, an absolute monarchy has 
existed, it has always been found oppres- 
sive. Human rulers are too sinful and too 
selfish to be entrusted with such authority: 
their decrees are often nothing but their 
caprices crystallized into hard, cold, exact- 
ing demands upon their subjects, so that 
the sceptre that should be a staff to defend 
and uphold becomes a rod of iron to break 
and bruise. Talus, in Spenser’s “Faérie 
Queen,” was a fabled man of iron, “un- 
movable and resistless without end, swift 
as a swallow, and as a lion strong,” who 
carried in his hand an iron flail with which 
to “thresh out falsehood and the truth 
unfold.” He was meant to represent the 
executive power of a state. But in fact 
this iron flail, when put in human hands, has 
been used to demolish and destroy rather 
than protect and defend. God’s govern- 
ment, however, though absolute, is benefi- 
cent. Love is behind all law, and wisdom 
is the guide of His will. Hence there is 
never a decree of God that is not necessary 
alike to His perfection and the perfection 
of His intelligent creation. 

To exhibit this fact is the main end of 
Deuteronomy. Moses is about to depart. 
He has for forty years seen the constant 
disposition of the people to rebel against 
the reasonable requirements of their theo- 
cratic King, and how penalty has followed 
transgression, and prosperity, obedience. 
He foresees that their very existence as 
a nation hangs on their conformity to the 
commands of God; and his farewell mes- 
sage to Israel is: “I set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life that ye and your seed may live.” 
That one sentence is the key to Deuter- 
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onomy. And is it not the key to the whole 
Bible? What is eternal life in the New 
Testament but the inseparable consequence 
and companion of obedience—the obedience 
of faith? The sinner turns from rebellion, 
which is death, and in repentance and faith 
accepts God’s dear Son as Saviour, and 
this great act of obedience is the beginning 
of life eternal; and every subsequent act of 
conformity to the will of God makes that 
eternal life a deeper and more conscious 
reality. 


To conclude this review of the Pentateuch, we 
add a supplementary lesson, before entering on 
the study of Joshua. 


Deuteronomy xxx. 15 to 20. Cf. Romans 


Vill. 0,0 ds 

If this passage is carefully examined and 
compared with other Scripture it will be 
seen that it is one of the great summits of 
Biblical truth. Moses is concluding his ex- 
hortation and presentation of the claims of 
the law of God upon the popular obedience: 
“See, I have set before thee this day life 
and good, and death and evil.” And it 
further appears that “life” is not simply 
prolonged existence but such continuance 
in the land together with blessing, health, 
happiness, the favor and fellowship of God, 
victory over foes, increase, and all that 
constitutes prosperity. Death, on the con- 
trary, is not only perishing from off the 
land, but cursing, disease, wretchedness, the 
forfeiture of God’s protection and favor, 
defeat, decrease, captivity, and all that con- 
stitutes adversity. Now, if we turn to the 
New Testament, we find the promise of 
eternal life there conspicuous; and the only 
definition of “life” and “death” anywhere 
found is in Rom. viii. 6,7: “To be carnally 
minded is death” and “enmity against God”; 
“to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
This is the exact counterpart of the solemn 
words of Moses. 

In both Testaments God sets before men 
life and death and bids them choose; only 
in the Old Testament the emphasis is on 
temporal prosperity, and in the New on 
spiritual, because “life and immortality” are 
more clearly “brought to light” in the 


gospel economy. The minding of the flesh © 


is death, and the minding of the spirit is 
life and peace; that is, to follow the world 
and idolize self will not only lead to death 
but is death, because it is enmity against 
God. 

Whatever we “mind” becomes easy and 
natural and controlling. If we habitually 
think on any subject, it becomes absorbing: 
we become keen and alert in that direction, 
as in science, art, history. That which we 
do not “mind” or think upon it becomes 
correspondingly difficult to consider and 
pursue. An unused faculty shrinks and 
atrophies. This illustrates spiritual things. 
The minding of the flesh is life to the 


flesh but death to the spirit; the minding of 
the spirit is life to the spirit, but death to 
the flesh. This is a profound and universal 


law and principle. It explains a thousand 


things otherwise mysterious and inexplica- 
ble. God would have us enthrone Him in 
our thoughts and affections, and by so 
doing, increase our power to love, under- 
stand, obey and serve Him; and by such 
absorption in Him shrink and wither the 
fleshly tendencies and carnal affections 
which, like all else, grow by indulgence and 
die by disuse. 

In connection with the death of Moses, 
should always be associated Ps. xc. Ezra 


was probably the compiler of the Psalter 


and placed this sublime lyric between the 
earlier and later poems which form the two 
great divisions of the collection; and thus, as 
Dr. Alexander says, this “prayer of Moses, 
the man of God,” is the heart and center 
of the whole book, the model and pattern 
of all the rest. Looking back, he saw a 
whole generation perishing in the wilder- 
ness at the rate of 13,000 every year, their 
graves lining the whole of that forty years’ 
journey. How natural that he should 
reflect on man’s mortality and God’s eter- 
nity, man’s frailty and faithlessness and 
God’s perfection and faithfulness, man’s 
depravity and sinfulness and God’s right- 
eousness and holiness! Ver. 1-11 are a 
sort of pathetic lament, a song of sorrow 
over the wreck of a perverse nation. But 
at ver. 12, the turning point is reached and 
the closing verses present a_ series of 
sublime thoughts that light up and relieve 
the sombre hues of this picture of death 
and disappointment : 

1. Enumeration. “So teach us to num- 
ber our days.” This is more than counting. 
It implies an individual character to each 
day, and the prayer is directed to the wis- 
dom of recognizing as each day comes its 
special mission and relation to all the rest. 

2. Reconciliation. A return of God to 
man as possible by man’s repentance and 
return to God—an appeal to Divine mercy. 

3. Satisfaction in God. A right begin- 
ning as necessary to a right ending—a new 
start under the mercy of God. 

4. Compensation. A remarkable promise 
implied in this inspired prayer, that when 
we are obedient to the will of God, every 
affliction has its compensating blessing and 
joy. “According to” implies an exact bal- 
ance—the measure of adversity regulating 
the measure of prosperity. 

5. Assimilation. The sanctification of 
character and conduct, so that the human 
reflects the beauty of the Divine, 

6. Confirmation. The establishment of 
our work in perpetuity and prosperity by 
its identification with the work of God. 
What is “thy work” in ver. 16, is “the work 
of our hands” in ver. 17. 

What an inspiring close to a psalm of 
death! : 
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